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LAWS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND, 

INSTITUTED  NOVEMBER  1780  and 
INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER  6th  MAY  1783. 

(Retriited  and  adopted  November  30,  19<>1.) 


1.  The  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  AKCHiEOLooY, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the  Antiquities  and 
History  op  Scotland. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  Corre- 
sponding Members,  and  Lady  Associates. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form  of  Applica- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  must  be  proposed  hy  a  Fellow  and 
seconded  by  two  Members  of  the  Council.  Admission  shall  be  by 
ballot. 

4.  The  Secretaries  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Caudidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  fur  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  the  billet  at  once  ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  balls  appear,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for 
singly.  Any  Candidate  receiving  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given 
shall  not  be  admitted. 
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5.  Honorary  Fellows  shall  consist  of  persons  eminent  in  Archaeology, 
who  must  be  recommended  by  the  Council,  and  balloted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  Fellows;  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of 
admission  or  annual  subscriptions.  The  nimiber  of  Honorary  Fellows 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 

6.  Corresponding  Members  must  be  recommended  by  the  Council  and 
balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Fellows,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  fees  of  admission  or  annual  subscriptions. 

7.  Ladies  who  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  Archaeology 
may  be  admitted  as  Lady  Associates.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five.  They  shall  be  projwsed  by  the  Council, 
and  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Fellows,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  fees  of  admission  or  annual  subscriptions. 

8.  Before  the  name  of  any  person  is  added  to  the  List  of  Fellows, 
such  person  shall  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  Two  Guineas  as 
an  entrance  fee  and  One  Guinea  for  the  current  year's  subscription, 
or  may  compound  for  the  entrance  fee  and  all  annual  subscriptions 
by  the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Fellows  may  compound  for  future  annual  subscriptions  by  a  single 
payment  of  Fifteen  Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  subscriptions ; 
or  of  Ten  Guineas  after  having  paid  ten  annual  subscriptions. 

9.  The  subscription  of  One  Guinea  shall  become  due  on  30th 
Noveniljer  in  each  year  for  the  year  then  commencing ;  and  if  any 
Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay  the  subscription  for 
three  successive  years,  due  application  having  been  made  for  }>aynient, 
the  Treasurer  shall  re|)ort  the  same  to.  the  Council,  by  whose  authority 
the  name  of  the  defaulter  may  be  erased  from  the  List  of  Fellows 

10.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  the  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceeilings  of  the  Society  fmm  the 
date  of  election. 

11.  None  but  Fellows  shall  vote  or  hold  any  ottice  in  the  Society. 
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12.  Subject  to  the  Laws  and  to  the  control  of  the  Society  in  General 
Meetings,  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council 
elected  and  appointed  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  Five  Members  of  tlie 
Council  shall  be  a  4Uoruiii. 

13.  The  Office- Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries  for  general  purposes,  two  Secre- 
taries for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a  Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the 
Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a  Librarian.  The  President  shall 
be  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  retire  annually 
by  rotation  and  shall  not  again  be  eligible  for  the  same  office  until  after 
the  lapse  of  one  year.  All  the  other  office-bearers  shall  be  elected 
for  one  year  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  agreements  subsisting  between  the  Society 
and  tlie  Government,  the  Board  of  Manufactures  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Council  by  two  of  its  Members  (being  Fellows  of  the  Society) 
elected  annually  by  the  Society.  The  Treasury  shall  be  represented 
on  the  Council  by  the  King's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Hemembrancer 
(being  a  Fellow  of  the  Society). 

15.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Office- Beai'ei's,  the  three 
representative  Members  above  specified,  and  nine  Fellows,  elected  by 
the  Society. . 

16.  Three  of  the  nine  elected  Members  of  Council  shall  retire  annually 
by  rotation,  and  shall  not  again  be  eligible  till  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year.  Vacancies  among  the  elected  Members  of  Council  and  Office- 
Bearers  occurring  by  completion  of  term  of  office,  by  retirement  on 
rotation,  by  resignation,  by  death  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by 
election  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  Tlie  election  shall  be  by 
l:^llot,  upon  a  list  issued  by  the  Council  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Fellows  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Meeting. 

17.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 
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18.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  on 
St  Andrew's  Day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if 
the  30th  be  a  Sunday. 

19.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

20.  The  Onliuary  Meetin<(s  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Mondav  of  each  month,  from  December  to  Mav  inclusive. 

21.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  must  be  made  through  the 
Council ;  and  the  Secretaries,  on  instructions  from  the  Council,  shall 
cause  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  one 
month  before  tlie  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 


Fortn  of  Special  Bequest. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Stxiety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land incorpomted  by  Royal  Charter,  my  collection  of  ,  and  I  direct 
that  the  same  shall  l>e  delivered  to  the  said  Society  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Secretarv  or  Treasurer  thereof. 

General  Form  of  Bequest. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  ScK'iety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  the  sum  of  £  sterling  [to  V  used  for 
the  general  purposes  of  th*i  Societii]  [or,  to  he  use'1  for  the  s^tecial  purpose,  or  •>/yVrt, 
of  ],  ami  I  direct  that  the  said  sum  may  W  i^id  to  the  saiil 
Society  on  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  Wing. 
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1889.  Bain,    William.    42    Moray     Place, 

Edinburgh. 
1892.  Bain,     William,     Lochniaddy,     by 

Oban. 
1900.*Baird,  John  G.  Alkxandkr,  M.P., 

of  Wellwood  and   Adamton,  Monk- 
ton,  Ayrshire. 
1891.  Bajru,    Wiluam,  Clydesdale    Bank, 

Portol)ello. 
1901.*BaU'arres,    The    Right    Hon.    Lord, 

M.P.,   74    Brook  Street,    London, — 

Vice-President. 

1883.  Balfour,     Charles     Barrington, 

M.P.,  of  Newton  Don,  Kelso. 


1885.  Balfour,     Major     Francis,     Femie 
Castle.  CoUessie,  Fife. 
I   1903.  Balfour,    The     Hon.    Jambs    Mon- 
CRBIFK,  6  Rothesay  Terrace. 

1876.  Ballantinb,  Alexander,  42  George 
Street. 

1897.  Bannerman,  W.  Bruck,  F.S.A., 
Tlie  Lindens,  Sydenham  Road, 
Ooydon, 

1890.  Bannerman,  William,  M.A.,  M.D., 
West  Park,  30  Polwarth  Ter- 
race. 

1896.  Barbour,  .lAMiiis,  Architect,  St 
Christopher's,  Dumfries. 

1897.  Barclat-Allardicb,  Robert,  M.A., 
Rosehill,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall. 

1899.  Barnard,  Francis  Pibrrepont,  M.A. 

Oxon.,   Bilsby   House,   near  Alford, 

Lincolnshire. 
1897.  Barnett,   Rev.   T.    R.,    St   Andnw's 

Manse,  Boness. 
1880.  Bajiron,  James,   Editor  of  iHvemess 

Courier^  Inverness. 

1891.  Baxter,  Rev.  George  Chalmers, 
U.F.C.  Minister,  Cargill,  Guild- 
town,   Perth. 

1891.*Bayne,  Thomas.  69  West  Cumberland 
Street,  Glasgow. 

1877.  Beaumont,  Charles  G.,  M.D., 
Old  Manor  House,  Ei»soni,  Surrey. 

1889.  Bedford,    Major    Charles    Henri, 

D.Sc.,     M.D.,     Ro«<*ommon    Castle, 

Kasauli,  P\injab,  Indi.i. 
1903.  Bedk^>rl).  .1.  G.  Hawksley,  Briercliffe, 

Filey  Rctii.  Sc.arlH)rougli. 
190a  Bell,     R.     Fitzrov.     Advocate,    of 

Temple  Hall.  Coldingham,  7  Aiuslie 

Place. 
1889.  Bell.   Thomas,   of    Belmont,   Ha/el- 

woo*l.  Brought  y  Ferry. 
1877.  Bell,  Wiu.iam,  181   Queen    Victoria 

Street,  Ix>ndon,  E.C. 
1890.*Bbvsridgk,      Erskinr,      L1*.D..     St 

Leonard's  Hill,  Dunfvrndine, 
1SS6.*Bbvrriix;k,  Henry.  Pitreavie  House. 

Dxinfermline. 
1891.  BsvERllXiE.  James,  Chun^h  of  Soot- 
land's  Twining    Collejje.   4    Blnhs- 

woo^l  Drive,  Glasgow. 
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1895.*BiusLAND,    William,    45    Hydepark 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1877.»BiLTON,    Lkwis,    W.S.,    5    Abinger 

Gardens. 
1891.  BiBD,  Gborob,  S3  Howard  Place. 

1882.  Black,  Wiluah  Gkorob,   Ramoyle, 

Dowanhill  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1847.*Blackib,  Waltkr  G.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
1  Belhaven  Terrace,  KeWinside,  Glas- 
gow. 

1885.  Blaikis,  Waltbr  Biogar,  6  Belgrave 
Crescent. 

1891.  Blair,  Rev.  Willlam,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Leighton  Manse,  Dtmblaue. 

1879.  Blanc,  Hipfolyte  J.,  K.S.A.,  Archi- 

tect, 25  Rutland  Square. 

1901.  Blythswood,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
BIythswood,  Renfrew. 

1887.  Bogie,  Alexander,  Banker,  48  Lauder 
Road. 

1885.  BOMPAS,  Charles  S.  M.,  121  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  London. 

1880.  •Bon AR,  Horatius,  W.S.,  3  St  Mar- 

garet's Road. 
1904.*BONTEIN,  James   Shelley,  J. P.,  of 
Glencmitten,  Oban. 

1898.  Borland,     Rev.     R.,     Minister     of 

Yarrow,  Selkirkshire. 

1903.  Borthwick,       Henry,       Borthwick 

Castle,  Midlothian. 

1899.  Boswall,  James  Donaldson,  W.S., 

Donaldson  House,  Wardie. 
1893.  Boyle,  The  Hon.  Robert  E.,  Colonel, 

95  Onslow  Square,  London. 
1884.  BoYNTON,    Thomas,  Nomian    House, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Hull. 

1883.  Brand,   David,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire, 

42  Coates  Gardens. 
1891.  Brand,  James,  C.E.,  10  Marchmont 

Terrace,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 
1884.*Brbadalbane,      The      Most      Hon. 

The   Marquess  of,   K.G.,  Taymouth 

Castle. 
1887.  Brook,  Alexander  J.  S.,  21  Chalmers 

Street, — Curator  of  3Iuseum. 

1904.  Brook,    Edward    J.,    of    Hoddom 

Castle,  Ecclefechan. 
1878.  Broun  -  Morison,   John   Broun,   of 
Finderlie,  Murie  House,  Errol. 


1902.  Brown,  Charles,  Dundas  Lodge, 
Kerse,  Falkirk. 

1887.  Brown,  George,  2  Spottiawoode  Street 

1884.  Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Fine  Art,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  50  Gkorge  Square. 

1902.  Brown,  P.  Hume,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  Eraser 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  and 
Palaeography,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 20  Corennie  Gardens. 

1897.  Brown,  Richard,  C.A.,  22  Chester 
Street. 

1884.  Browne.  Right  Rev.  G.  F.,  D.D.,  ITie 
Palace,  Redland  Green,  Bristol. 

1882.  Browne,  George  Washington, 
R.S.A.,  Architect,  8  Albyn  Place. 

1892.  Bruce,    George     Waugh,     Banker, 
Leven,  Fife. 
'   1882.  Bruce,  James,  W.S.,  59  Great  King 
,  Street. 

I    1893.  Bruce,    John,    Inverallan,     Helens- 
burgh. 
j    1898.  ♦Bruce,    John,    of  Sumburgh,  Shet- 
I  land. 

1880.  Bruce,  Rev.  William,  B.D.,  Duui- 
marle,  Culross. 

1896.  Bruce,  William  Balfour,  Allan 
View,  Dunblane. 

1905.  Bruce,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord, 
Broomhall,  Dunfermline. 

1902.  Bryce,  Thomas  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  2 
Grauby  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

1889.  Bryce,  William  Moir,  11  Blackford 
Road. 

1896.  Buchan,  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Secre- 
tary, Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 
42  Heriot  Row. 

1899.*BucHAN,  William,  Town  Clerk  of 
Peebles. 

1885. ♦Buchanan,  Thomas  Ryburn,  M.A., 
M.P.,  12  South  Street,  Park  Lane, 
London,  W. 

1905.  Burgess,  Francis,  27  Lech  mere  Road, 
Willesden  Green,  London. 

1887.*BuRGKSS,  Peter,  Craven  Estates  Office, 
Coventry. 

1882.  Burnet,  John  James,  A.R.S.  A, 
Architect,  18  University  Avenue, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
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1S92.  fiDRNm,  Rev.  J.  a,  B.D.,  The  Mause, 

1B83.  Campbell,  Waltbk  J.   DouoLAa,  or 

FetteresKi,  Slonttuveu. 

Inni»  ChoRaln,  Loch  Awe. 

1897.  Bdrii  ■  MUBDOCU,    W.    G.,    Arthur 

1877."Cj¥PBBLuBa»sirmak,    Right   Hon. 

Uxtge,  60  Osltccitli  Roiul. 

Sir   Hksby,   O.C.B.,  LL.D..   M.P..                           \ 

1887.  BORKS.  Rflv.  Tbo(U8,  Croston  Lodge, 

Belmont  Cutle,  Meigle.                                               . 

Chnlmera  Creacent. 

1901.  CaBFRaB.  Gbobob,  77  George  Street.                                  j 

1B05.  BURB,  Rev.   G.  F.,  HiKhfidds  l-irk, 

18S1.  Cabuichabl,  JAUia,  of  Arthurstone.                           i 

Halesoweu,  WoroMtemhirB. 

Ardler,  Melgle. 

]88fi.  BUBB.  Rev.  P.  Lorimkr,  D.D.,  Mrwse 

1888.*C*BllloHABl,  Sir  Thoitab  U.  Gibbon, 

of  Lunilie  «ict  Fowlis,  Dundee. 

Bart..  MslUuy.  Balenio. 

1901.  BUTE,  The  Most  Hon.  The  M.rquws 

]901.'CABmGiB,  Akorkw,  LUD.,  of  Skiho, 

of,  Mount  etiurt,  Rotheuy. 

Skibs  Caatle.  Dornoch. 

1901.  BOTLEB,     C.    M'Arthur,    Secretary 

1906.  Carnecik,  Major  D.  C.  3.  Liniway,                           1 

of   the    Society    of  Architecb,    St 

6  Pkyfair  Terrace,  St  Andrews.                                        \ 

J»m«-!  Hull,  Piioadilly,  London,  W. 

ISTl.'CABmBioHT.   Thomas    Lesur  Mel- 

vjllb.  Melville  Houw.  Collessie.  Fife.                           i 

1896.  Caw,  Jakbs  L..  Uni»tor  of  Scottl.h                           jj 

1898.  CadxKbud,       Jamsh,       A.RS.A.. 

Kational     Portrait    Gallery,     Queen                               1 

a.S.W.,  16  Inv«le[th  Terra.-e. 

Street. 

ISaO.  CiLDWILL,    JamBb,  Crnigiele*   Pl»ce, 

1901.  Cawdor,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Stack- 

Pditley. 

I«ile  Court,  Pembroke.                                                         ( 

1S98.  Callander,  John  Gbahau,  Benachic 

1890.  CHALKKB8.  P.  MAtoBEQoE,  Architect. 

Distillery,  hy  Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 

eg  Bath  Street,  Glugow. 

ISe?.  Cavhbon,      J.  A.,      M.D.,      Firhsll, 

188S.  CHATwra,  J.  A,,   Wellington   Hnunt.                               ! 

N»im. 

K.lgbiisMn,  Bimiingham.                                                    \ 

18W.  CAMBann.    Bichabd.     1    st    Divid 

Street 

1905.  Cakbhob.Swas,  DonaiJ),  CniKbhan, 

1903.  Chisuolh,   Edward   A.,   13  Comely                           ) 

Bank  Rood. 

1902.  CAMPBau.,    Tl.e     Right     Hon.    Lorf 

1901.  CHW3TIH.    Mi»8    Blla    R,  19    Buck- 

Archibald, J.P..  D.U.  Coombe  Hill 

ingham      -IVrracf.      and       Cowden, 

Dollar. 

1899.  (."AMFBELi,  Archibald,  Parlt  Lodge, 

1898.  CUHISTIK,  Rev.  J.  G.,  B.D.,  Minister 

H2     AllM^rt     Drive.      Pol  lok  shield., 

of  Helenshnrgh.                                                                    , 

GlMgOW. 

1882.  CUBiSTlsnK,  David,  M.D.,  20  MagdaU                               , 

1886.  Cahpbbu,  Sir   DcNfAN  Auxafdsb 

Creacent.-  Viu-fruidenl. 

1902.  Clabk.    Archibai,d    Brown,    M.A.,                           ' 

Glennre,  16  Rldgeway  Place,  Wimble. 

University    Lecturer    on     Economic                               | 

don. 

History,  16  Comely  Bank  Street 

ISSE.'Camfbkll,   Rev.    Jahks,    D.D..   The 

1889.  Clare,    David    R..    M.A.,    8    Park 

Manse.  B»!nierino,  FIfeshire. 

Drive  Weat,  Glasgow. 

1874.*Ca«ipbbll,    Right   Hod.    Jauks   A., 

1885.  Clarh,   Ueohoe    Bennrt,    W.S.,    15 

LL.D.,  M.P.,  of  Straesthro,  Brechin. 

Douglas  Creaoent. 

1901.  CaHPBKLL.     Uent. -Col.      JoHN,      30 

1905.  Clabk,  JAmta,  Advocate,    10  Drum- 

Waterloo  Plsoe. 

•hengh  Ganlens. 

I9W.  Camphki.l,  JiMBPU   D..  Solicitor,  142 

]87I.'Ci.iRK,    Sir    JoHS     Kobbes,    Bart. 

West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

i882.*CAMPBBLi,.   Patrick    W..    W.s.,  26 

1896.  Clabk,  Thouas  Bennbt,  C.A.,  New 

Moray  Pln.e. 

milns  House,  Balemo. 
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1879.  Clbland,      John,      M.D.,      LL.D., 

Professor  of    Anatomy,   University 
of  Glasgow. 
1903.  Clbpban,  Robert  Coltiian,  Marine 
House,  Tynemouth. 

1880.  Olouston,      Thomas      S.,      M.D., 

Tipperlinn  House,  Momingside 
Place. 

1905.  Clyde,  James  Avon,  K.C.,  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  27  Moray 
Place. 

1891.  Coats,  Sir  Thomas  Glkn,  Bart,  of 
Ferguslie,  Paisley. 

1901.*Cochran-Patrick,  Mrs  Ella  A.  K., 
Wood  side,  Beith. 

1898.  Cochran-Patkick,  Neil  J.  Kennedy, 

of  Woodside,   Advocate,  34  Heriot 

Row. 
1895.  CoRRiB,    Adam  J.,   5    Neville    Park, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 
1901.  Courtney,    Charles   J.,    Librarian, 

Minet    P*ublic    Library,   Knatchbull 

Road,  London,  S.E. 

1891.  CouTTS,     Rev.      Alfred,     B.1).,     8 

John's  Place,  Leitb. 
1879. ♦Cowan,    Rev.     Charles    J.,    B.D., 
Morebattle,  Kelso. 

1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    St     Roque, 

Grange  Ijoan. 

1888.  Cowan,  Wjlliam,  47  Braid  Avenue. 
1893. *Cox,    Alfred  W.,   Glendoick,   Glen- 

carse,  Perthshire. 

1899.  Cox,    Benjamin    C,    Largo    House, 

Largo,  Fife. 

1901. *Cox,  Douglas  H.,  34  Drumsheugh 
Gardens. 

1882.  Crabbje,  Gkoroe,  8  Rothesay  Ter- 
race. 

1892.  Craig-Brown,    T.,     Woodburn,   Sel- 

kirk. 

1900.  Cran,  John,  11  Brunswick  Street. 
1880.*Cran,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1903.  Crawford,  Donald,  M. A.,  Advocate, 

Sheriff    of    Aberdeen,     35    Chester 

Street 
1861.*Crawfurd,  Thomas  Macknight,  of 

Cartsbum. 
1905.  Cree,    James    Edward,    Tusculum, 

North  Berwick. 


1889.  Crombib,  Rev.  Jambs  M.,  The 
Manse,  Cote  des  Neiges,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

1886.  Cross,  Robert,  13  Moray  Place. 

1891.  CuLLEN,  Alexander,  Architect,  Bran- 
don Chambers,  Hamilton. 

1904.  Cunningham,  D.  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  18  Grosvenor 
Crescent. 

1903.  Cunningham,  Henry  J.,  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

1891.  Cunningham,  James  Henry,  C.E.,  2 
Ravelston  Place. 

1893.  Cunninoton,  B.  Howard,  Devizes. 

1893.  CuRLE,  Alexander  0.,  W.S.,  8  South 
Learnionth  Gardens, — Secr^arp, 

1889.*CuRLE,  James,  jun.,  Priorwood, 
Melrose, — Librarian. 

1886.*Cuhrie,  James,  jun.,  Larkfield,  Golden 
Acre. 

1884.  CuRRiE,  Walter  Thomson,  of  Tryn- 
law,  Cupar- Fife. 

1879.*CuR8iTKR,  James  Walls,  Albert  St., 
Kirkwall. 


1879.  Dalgleish,  J.  J.,  Brankston  Grange, 

Stirling. 
1901.  Dalkkith,  The  Right   Hon.  Earl   of, 

M.P.,  Eildon  Hall,  St  Boswells. 
1893.  Dalrymplk,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M. P., 

Newhailes,  Mid-Lothian. 
1883.  Dalrymplk,  Hon.  Hew    Hamilton, 

Lochinch,  Wigtownshire. 

1880.  Dalrymple,  J.    D.   G.,   Meiklewood, 

Stirling. 
1872.*Davids()N,    Hugh,    Procurator- Fiscal, 

Braedale,  Lanark. 
1886.*Davidson,   James,    Solicitor,    Kirrie- 
muir. 
1903.   Deas,   a.   Orr,   LL.B.,  Advocate,    7 

Forres    Street. 
1901.   Dewar,  T.  W.,  of  Harpertield,  Sandi- 

lands,  Lanarkshire. 
1901.  Dick,  Rev.  James,  Blackwood,  Auld- 

girth,  Dumfriesshire. 
1898.    Dick,     Rev.    Robert,     Coliusburgh, 

Fife. 
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^^H                      \SK.  Dickson,  William    K.,  AitvocBte,  H 

1891.   UUHT,  ThoKas  GoMOON,  of  Drunin.uir 

^^^H                                       OloQCtntar  P\ai:B,—SccrrtiTy. 

Kdth, 

^^^M                             1S82.*D1(!KBUH,  WlLLlAK   TKAQUAItl,   W.S., 

1902.  DuFK-noKBAR.  Mrs  L.,  of  Acltergill, 

^^H                                   11  Hill  Stnet. 

Ackergill  Tower.  Cnithneu. 

1890.  DoGDiD-M'CoHBiB,  Petir,  of  Eastar 

^^H 

Skene,  AbcrdeenKhire. 

^^^H                       1699.  DoBii,  WiUJAH   Fhaseh,  47   Qnnge 

laZi'DuKE,  Rev,  WILLIAM,  D,B.,8tVig™ng, 

^^^H                                     Rfliid. 

Arbroath. 

^^^H                      1887.  DoDDs.  R.V.  Jahis,  I).  U.,Tlie  Muqk. 

1878.  Dunbar,  Sir   abuhibai-d  Hamiltuk, 

^^^^^H                                Corslorpbiiic. 

Bart.,  or  NorthHeld,  Duffua  House, 

^^^F                    1905.  DOLi^B,     KuBEBT,      13<     California 

Elgin. 

^^V                                  8tr«et,  S&n  Fraacii.co,  U.S.A. 

1B87.  DtlNCAK,    (J.     S„     Dnnmore     Villa. 

^^H                        1895.  DUNALMON.  BENRr  T.,  Britlab  Uneii 

Blairgowrie. 

^^H                                   Bauk.  NninL 

1877.*D[iNi>AS,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Andrew 

^^^1                       ISflT.'DoHALDSDK,  Jahkb,  LLU.,  Princi|<Rl 

Square. 

^^^1                                        of  the  Univeralty  of  gt  Andrews. 

1902.  DnxEDiN,  Tlie  Right  Bo.>.  The  Udy,                      , 

^^H                    IBOl.  Donaldson,    Robert,   M.A..   H»<1- 

7  Rotlitaay  Terrace. 

^^^1                                  muter.      Lochenil      RouL      Public 

1876.  Duns.  Rev.  Ji>bn,  D.D.,  B  Greenhill                          1 

Place.-C'.i™(Dr  <if  Jf  «s™m. 

^^^V 

1904.    DVBK,  EDMUND  EUSIACB,  M.B.,  CM.,                             J 

^^^^■j                      1861.*DuuoLas,  David,  10  Ciintle  Strett. 

Mar  Plate  House,  Alloa. 

^^^^H                   I8Se.  DoouLAK,  Sir  Gruhuk,  Bart.,S|>rinu- 

1 

^^^H                                    wood  Pnrk,  Kelao. 

^^^^H                   1902.  DouuLAS,  R.  SUBATON,  Art  and  Writ- 

^^^^H                               iiig  Muter,  Ayr  Academy. 

lB»2.*EiiWAitD8,    John,    4    (ireat    Wrsteni 

^^^H                    1885.  DotiaLAB.  Rev.  Sholto  D.  C,  Uonglnii 
^^^H                               Support.  Costbrldge. 

Terrace,  Ciasgow. 

1904.  EBLK8,   FiiANCTB  Cabolcb,  105  Ade- 

^^^^H                   lS81.*DotiOL«s,W.D.  KotiiNBON.UrcliBrdton, 
^^^M                                    Cistle-DaiiglBE. 

laide  Boad,  London. 
1886.*Eldek,    William    Nicol.     M.D.,    6 

^^^H                    1B99.  DOWDBN,    Higlit    Rev.   John,    D.D., 

Torphichoii  Street. 

^^^^1                                LLD.,    Biehop    ot    the    Episcopal 

1901.   EluIS   and    Kiscardink,    'ITie   Itight 

Hon.  The  Earl  of.  K.G.,  BrBOmhall, 

^^^^^H                      1674.  Ui>WELL,  AlexaMUIh.  13   I'slnieratou 

1880.  Elliot,  John,  ol  Dink-.  Yurborongh 

^^^^H 

Villa,  Elmgrove,  Soiitlisen. 

^^^V                    1S95.  DowNiB,  LieuL-Col.   Krmneth  Mac- 

1889.  Ebsklnk,     David    C.    E.,     of     Lin- 

^^^V                                 KEMKiE,    U.D..    Peiitlund    Cottage, 

lathen.  I.inblhen   House,  Brougl.ty 

^^^H                                       QilleipLe  Road,  Colinton. 

Ferry.                                                                                1 

^^^1                       190D.  Dbuumonu,  James  W.,  Weotcrlanda, 

1 

^^M 

^^H                       1S96.*Dhdiimomi,  Kobekt,  V.E..  Fairfield. 

ISSO.-FaULDs,     a.     W[t.snK,    Knoekbuchle 

^^H 

Hoase,  Beltli. 

^^^P                          1878.   DBUUHIiMI,    W'iuuh,    4    Learniontli 

1904.  KERUL-aoN,JiMEB  Archibald,  Banker, 

^^^P                                   Terrace. 

Primrose  Villa,  Primrose  Bank  Road, 

1                                         1895.*Drumiiond.MoKay,  Oapt.  W.  H.,  of 

Triuity. 

r                                                       AbenaimBy,  Cneff. 

1890.  Pkboubon.  Prof.  John.  LL.D.,  Uni- 

1887. 'Duff,  Right  Hou.  8ir  Mountstkuast 

veniity.  Glasgow. 

1                                                ELPHrosTOH    Grant,    O.C.S.I.,    11 

1390.  Fbrouson,  Rev.  John.  B.D.,  Hann  of 

k                                                      Chelsea  Gnihaukment,  London, 

.^.^ 

^^^^^^^^^^B 

1 
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1892.  Fbrouson,  John,  Writer,  Duns. 
1875.  Fbbgusson,  Sir  James  K.,  Bart.,  of 

Spitalhangb,  West  Linton. 
1899.*FiKDLAT,  Jambs  Lbsub,  Architect,  10 

Eton  Terrace. 
1892.*FiNDLAY,  John  R.,  27  Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1880.  FiNLAY,  John  Hope,  W.S.,  19  Glen- 

cairn  Crescent. 

1885.  Fleming,  D.  Hat,  LL.D.,  16  Greyfriars 

Garden,  St  Andrews. 
1888.  Fleming,    James,    jun.,      Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire. 

1895.  Fleming,   James   Stark,   Dnneaton, 

Whittingehame  Drive,  Glasgow. 
1893.*Flemino,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Minister 

of  Kettins. 
1875.*Footb,     Alexander,    HI    Warwick 

Road,  Earl's  Court,  London. 
1890.  Forrester,  Henry,  WoodtieUl,  Colin- 
ton. 
1883.  Fox,    Charles    Henry,    M.D.,    35 

Heriot  Row. 
1862.*Fraser,     Alexander,     17     Eildon 

Street. 
1902.  Fraser,    Edward     D.,     50     Moray 

Place. 
1898.  Fraser,  Hugh  Ernkst,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Medical    Superintendent,    Royal   In- 

firniary,  Dundee. 

1886.  Fraser,    James    L.,    Castle   Tolmie, 

Inverness. 

1896.  FULLKRTON,  JoHN,  1  Garthland  Place, 

Paisley. 


1890.  Garden,  FARQUHARS0NT.,4Rubislaw 

Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
1891.*Garson,  William,  W.S., 60  Palmerston 

Place. 
1891.*Gar8tin,  John  Ribton,  D.L.,  M.A., 

Braganstowu,  Castlebellingham,   Co. 

Louth,  Ireland. 
1898.  Gaythorpe,  Harper,  Prospect  Road, 

Barrow-in-Furness. 
1886.  Gebbie,  Rev.  Francis,  20   Lyuedoch 

Place. 
1895.  GiBB,    Alexander,    58    Ashley   Ter- 

i-ace. 


1877.  GiBB,  John  S.,  8  Cobden  Crescent 

1897.  Gibson,  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  M.A., 

22  Regent  Terrace. 
1903.  Gibson,   William,   M.A.,    9  Danube 

Street. 
1896.  Gillies,    Patrick    Hunter,    M.D., 

Ballachuan,  Bal  vicar,  Oban. 
1903.  Gilruth,      James      David,     M.A., 

M.B.,    CM.,     Hyde     Park    House, 

Arbroath. 
1901.  Gladstone,  Sir  John  R.,   Bart.,  of 

Fasque,  Laurencekirk. 
1885.  Glen,  Robert.  32  Dublin  Street. 
1896.  Gordon,    Archibald    A.,    C.A.,    1 

Coates  Gardens. 

1901.  Gordon,  The  Hon.  J.    E.,  M.P.,  61 

Prince's  Gate,  London. 
1884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 
1889.  Gordon,  Wiluam.  of  Tarvie,  60  South 

Street,  St  Andrews. 
1883.  Gordon-Gilmoor,   Lt.-Col.    Robert, 

C.B.,    D.S.O.,    of   Craigmillar,   The 

Inch,  Liberton. 
1869.*Goudie,    Gilbert,    31    Great    King 

Street. 

1898.  GouRLiE,    James,      Lieut.      R.F.A., 

Aurungabad,  Deccan,  India. 
1892.  Graham,      Robert      C,      Skipness, 

Argyll. 
1888.  Grant,  F.  J.,  W.S.,  Lyon  Office,  H.M. 

General  Register  House. 
1905.  Grant,    James,     L.R.C.P.    and    S., 

Stromness. 

1903.  Grant,   John    Macpherson,    yr.  of 

Ballindalloch,      Old      Milton,     Kin- 
gussie. 

1902.  Grant,    P.    A.    H..    of    Druminnor, 

Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 
1882.  Gray,  George,  Clerk  of  the   Peace, 
County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

1904.  Gray,  Baxter,  Springbank,  Broughty 

Ferry. 
1904.  Gray,    Rev.     John,     9    Whitehouse 

Terrace. 
1894.  Gray- Buchanan,    A.    W.,    Parkhill, 

Polmont. 
1891.  Green,     Charles    E.,   The    Hollies, 

Gordon  Terrace. 
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leOS.  Ukcobrson.   Auaji,   M.A..  Luigle^, 

1                                               flt-Uw,    BesuniMis,   Spring    Grove, 

Noblehill,  DuiiKries. 

1                                                     I<l«vrorth,  MiddleHX. 

ISSS.'Hendkbsoh,  Col.  Obobqe,  of  HeTers- 

1                                  1887.  Grkio,   Akdbew,   C.H,   3    Dautnine 

wood,  BrMled,  Kent 

1                                                    Tertoue,  Broughty  Ferry. 

ISSS 

•aKNDEHaOM,  JaMKB  StBWABT,  1   PoOd 

1                                  1S86.*Ubeio,    T.    Watson,    or  Gltumw, 

r                                                     Pertlishire. 

1886 

Hknbt,  David,  Architect,  E»th«rvill«. 

GlBDLBlii,  Alyth. 

1901 

Hebkieh,     The     Right     Hon.     LonI, 

1880,  ORIiVK,  Sybwotob,  11    Under  Hoad. 

Everinghani  Park,  York. 

ISTl.'UBUB.  V»ryR«¥.  Provost,  8t  Kinkn's 

1891 

Herriib,  Mnjor   WiLI.IAU  D.,  yr.  of 

HoiiiP.  Perth. 

Spoltes  Hall,  Itall.Mtlie. 

188*.*GDTBHlK,en*BLKMJ.,A,rtvoc«te.K.C., 

1897 

Hkwat,  R«v.  Kirewood,  M.A.,  U.F.C 

Sberiff  of  Ross,  Cromrtrty,uid  Snlher- 

Manse,  Prestwick. 

Uiid.  13  Roysl  Circus. 

1R87 

UBniHoN.  Kev.  J.  Kino,  M.A.,  D.lt.. 

1904.  CuTHRu,  sir  Jauis,  Pnildcnt  of  the 

The  Manse,  Rotheuy. 

Roynl  Scnttish  AcxUiny,  41  Momy 

139e 

Plide. 

Oban. 

1880.  GurHRli.  John,  SoliciWr,  Town  Clerk 

1881 

Hill,  Geohoic  W.,  6  PrtucM  Temce, 

ofCrail. 

DawBnhiU,  Glasgow. 

187*.    OUTBRIK,     Rev.     kOOEtt     K     LlNQiRB, 

190t 

HoLDEN,    Uent.-Coi.    Robert   Mao- 

TBVlmnk  HoHSB,  Dundee. 

1S05.  GiiTHHiK,  Thomas  Macle,  Solicitor, 

United  Service  Clnb,  London. 

Rrvdliiii. 

1877 

•Home-Druhmohd,  Col.  H.  S..  of  BUir 

18T4 

•Hope,      Henbt     W.,     of    Luffnewi, 

186l.-H«Dl)iNUTi.s.Tli«lliBlilHou.TbeEBrl 

AberlaJy. 

1874 

•eiiBNiBAH,  Fhkdebick  Jokn,  Siimiy 

IWM.  Haldamb,   R.   C,  of  Lochend,  Olla- 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  Undon. 

burry,  Lerwick.  8hBll«Jid. 

1896 

Horsbi.'boh.  Ja¥18,  21  Cmpden  Hill 

1891.  Hamiltow,   Jahm,    H»flon,  London 

Girdeni,  Kensington,  London. 

Kosd,  K.iliu«raoiJt. 

1904 

Hi>bto:i  -  Smith.    Lionbl    Gbaham, 

1901, 'Hamilton   op    Dauiki.l,   The    lUglit 

Hod.  Lord,  Dsliell,  Slothenvell. 

LAiicister  Gate.  liOndon. 

18S8.  Hauptos,   R«y.    David  Maohabdt, 

1901 

HoULDSWORTH,   Sir   WILUAN    HlNRT. 

The  Msnse,  Culnxu. 

Burt..  M.P.,  Coodhani,  Kilmarnock. 

1903.  HABHia,WALTERB., Tangier.  Morocco. 

Houston,   Rev.    A.    M'NBtLL,   M.A., 

1887   Hahrlsos,   John,   Bockville,    Stpia 

Rood. 

1888.  Hart,   Osobok,    Procnralor- Fiscal    of 

1890 

HOWATT.     HEHBY       K.,      Bniutwood, 

Renfrewshire  at  PBisley. 

Corrour  Road,  Newlauds,  Glasgow. 

IflOfi.  Habvey.  William,  4  Gowrie   Street, 

1889 

'HowoEN,   Charl,eh   K.  a,,  Ailvocata, 

Duudee. 

2&  Melville  Street 

1882.  Hay,  GkoKoB,  a  rbtoalA  Guide  OKa,, 

1888 

HowCEN,   John    M..    C.A.,    11    Eton 

Arbroith. 

Terrace. 

1871.  Hay,  J.  T.,  BlRck)»li  Ciwtle,  Bancliorj-. 

1861 

•Howe.  Alexandkb,  W.S..  17  Mony 

1865. 'Hay.  Robbbt  J.  A..  Florence. 

Place. 

1895.    HElTOM.ASDRRwGBAN0BR,Ardlil*ct. 

1900 

Hosier,  Hon.  James,  M.P.,  Miulditi*                    | 

Perth. 

CHstle,  Curhike.                                       ^-^H 
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1872. •Hunter,  CoL  C.  Hughes,  Pliis  Ciich, 

Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea. 
1891.  Hunter,    Rev.    James,   Fala   Manse, 

Blackshiels. 
1886.  Hunter,    Rev.    Joseph,    M.A.,    125 

May  field  Road. 
1898.  Hunter,  Thomas,  W.S.,  Town  Clerk   I 

of  Edinburgh,  Inverarbour,  54  Inver- 

leith  Place.  | 

1882.  HuTCHESON,   Ai.kxander,    Ai-cliitect. 

Herschel  House,  Brouglity  Ferry.  j 

1895.  Hutchison,  James  T.,  of  Moreland,  12 

Douglas  Crescent.  ; 

1871.*HuTCHisoN,  John,   R.S.A.,  19  Manor 

Place. 


1899.  IMRIE,  Rev.  David,  St  Andrew's  U.F. 

Church,  Dunfennline. 
1891.  Inous,  Alkxander  Wood,  Secretary, 

Boanl   of    Manufactures,    30    Aljer- 

croraby  Place. 
1904.  INGUS,  Francis  Caird,  Rock  House, 

Calton  Hill. 
1887.  iNGLis,     Rev.     W.     Mason,     M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 
1896.  Ireland,    William     W.,    M.D.,     1 

Victoria  Terrace,  Musselburgh. 


1901.  Jackson,    Richard   C,    ot     Bowyer 

Park,  Caml>erwell,  Surrey. 
1871.*Jamieson,  James  Auldjo,   W.S.,   14 
Buckingham  Terrace. 

1902.  Johnston,  Alfred  Wintle,  Architect, 

59  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  London. 
1892.  Johnston,  David,  24  Huutly  Gardens, 

Relvinside,  Glasgow. 
1905.  JohnstijN,  The  Hon.  Lord,  33  Moray 

Place. 
1900.  Johnston,     William     M.D.,    C.B., 

Colonel  (retired),  Amiy  Medical  Staff, 

of  Newton  Dee,  Murtle. 

1903.  Johnstone,  Rev.  David,  Minister  of 

Quarff,  Shetland. 


1892.  Johnstone,     Hknrt,     M.A.    Oxon. 

(Edinburgh  Academy),  69  Xorthum- 

berlan<l  Street. 
1898.  Jonas,  Alfred  Charles,  Uch   Cae, 

Melfort    Road,     Thornton     Heath, 

Surrev. 


1893.  Kaye,     Walter    Jenkinson,    B.A.. 

Pembroke  College,  Harrogate. 
1870.»Keltie,   John   S.,   LL.D.,   Secretary, 

Royal      Geogiaphical     Society,     15 

Neville  Court,  Abbey  Road,  liOndon, 

N.W. 
1880.*Kknnbdy,  John,  M.A.,  25  Abingdon 

Street,  Westminster. 
1889.*Kermode,    Philip  M.  C,  Advocate, 

Claughbane,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
1889.  Kerr,     Andrew     William,     Royal 

Bank  House,  St  Andrew  Square. 
1896.  Kerr,    Henry    F.,    A.R.LB.A.,    62 

Hanover  Street. 
1878.  Kino,   Sir  James,   Bart.,  LL.D.,  115 

Wellington  Roa<l,  Gla.Hgow. 
1884.  KiNLOCH,    Sir    John    G.    S.,    Bart., 

Kinloch  House,  Mei.<;Ie. 
1892.  Kinross,    John,    Architect,    R.S.A., 

Seven  Gables,  33  Mortonhall  Road. 
1900.*Kint<)RE,  The  Right   Hon.  The  Earl 

of,   (J.C.M.G.,    LL.D.,    Keith    Hall. 

InvtTurie. 
1896.  Kikki'atuick,    John    G.,    W.s.,    32 

Morningside  Park,  Edinburjijli. 


1903.  Laidlaw,    Walter,    Abbey   Cottage, 

Je<lburgh. 
1890.   Laing,  Jamks  H.    W.,  M.A.,    B.Sc, 

VI. B.,  C.M.,  9  Tay  Square,  Dundee. 

1899.  Lamb,  James,  Leabrae,  Inverary  Ter- 

race, Dundee. 
1901.  Laminoton,    The   Right    Hon.    Lord, 

G.C.M.G.,  Lamington  House,  Laming- 

ton. 
1901.*[iAM(>NT,  Norm  AN,  yr.  of   Knockdow, 

Toward,  Argyleshire. 

1900.  La.nc;,      Andrew,      M.A..       LL.D.. 

D.C.  L,  1  Marloes  Road,  Kensington, 
London. 
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1892.*Lang,  James,  9  Crowu  Gardens, 
Dowauhill,  Glasgow. 

1893.  Langwill,  Robert  B.,  7  St  Leonard's 
Bank,  Perth. 

1882.*Lbadbetter,  Thomas  Grebnshirlds, 
ArchitectjSwiuton  House,  Coldstream. 

1904.  Leitch,  Colin,  Ardrishaig. 

1884.*Lennox,  James,  Eden  Bank,  Dum- 
fries. 

1857.*Lbslie,  Charles  Stephen,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Aberdeen. 

1901.*Lbvbn  and  Melville,  The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.T.,  Glenfemesa, 
Dumphail. 

1902.*Lbvb8on  -  Gower,  F.  S.,  M.P., 
Berkeley  House,  Berkeley  Square, 
London. 

1890.  Lindsay,  Leonard  C,  23  Belgrave 
Road,  London. 

1878.»Lind8ay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  U.F.  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1892.  Linton,  Simon,  Oakwood,  Selkirk. 

1881. ♦Little,  Robert,  Ardenlea,  North- 
wood,  Middlesex. 

1898.  Livingstone,   Duncan    Paul,   New- 

bank,  Gitl'nock. 

1901.  Livingstone,  Matthew,  32  Hermi- 
tage Gardens. 

1904.  Lockhart,  Sir  Simon  Macdonalu, 
Bart,  of  Lee  and  Camwarth,  The 
Lee,  Lanark. 

1901.  LoNEY,  J.  W.  M.,  6  Carlton  Street. 
1882.  Lorimkr,   George,   Durrisdeer,   Gils- 
land  Road. 

1899.  Low,  Rev.  Gkoroe  Duncan,  M.A.,  61 

Momingside  Drive. 

1902.  Low,  George  M.,  Actuary,  11  Moray 

Place. 

1903.  Lowe,    D.    P.,    M.A.,   LL.D.,   Heatl- 

master,     George     Heriot's     School, 
Lauriston  Place. 

1904.  LowsoN,   George,  LL.1).,  Rector  of 

the    High    School,  14    Park    Place, 

Stirling. 
1873.*LuMSDKN,   Lt.-Col.   Henry  Willum, 

Langley  Park,  Montrose. 
1873.*LuMSDEN,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 

Lumsden.  Aberdeenshire. 


1880.*LuMSDBN,  Jambs,  Arden  House,  Arden, 

Dumbartonshire. 
1905.  LusK,  David   Colvillb,  Southdean, 

ColintoD  Road. 
1893.  Lynn,  Francis,  Livingstone  Terrace, 

Galashiels. 


1892.  Macadam,  Joseph  H.,  38  Shoe  Lane, 

London. 
1885.  M'Bain,    James    M.,     Banker,    Ar- 
broath. 

1893.  MacBhayne,      David,      Auchintiel, 

Helensburgh. 
1904.    MacBride,     Mackenzie,     Pleydell 

House,  Pleydell  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

Lon<lon. 
1904.  Macdonald,       Charles,      Dunglass 

Castle,  Bowling. 
1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reginald,  M.D., 

Ardantrae,  Ayr. 
1900.  Macdonald,  George,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

17     North     Learmonth    Gardens, — 

Curator  of  Coins, 
1899.  Macdonald,  James,  3  Dundas  Street. 
1879.  Macdonald,  James,  W.S.,  21  Thistle 

Street. 
1890.* Macdonald,    John     Matheson,    96 

Harley  Street,  London,  W. 
1882.  Macdonald,  Kenneth,  Town  Clerk  of 

Inverness. 
1890.  Macdonald,  Wiluam  Rae,  Neidpath, 

Wester  Coates  Avenue. 
1896.  Macdougall,  J.    Patten,  Advocate, 

39    Heriot     Row,    and    Gallanach, 

Oban. 
1872.*M*DowALL,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  East 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 
1860.  Macewen,  John  Cochrane,  TrafTord 

Bank,  Inverness. 
1892.  M*EwEN,  Rev.  John,  Dyke,  Forres. 
1903.  M'EWEN,    W.     C,    M.A.,     W.S.,     9 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1899.  Macfarlane-Grieve,    W.   A.,   M.A. 

and    S.C.L.    Oxon.,    M.A.    Cantab.. 

Impington  Park,  Cambridgeshire. 
1902.  M 'Gilchrist,      Charles      R.      B., 

14      Westminster     Road,      Liscard, 

Cheshire. 
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1898.  M'GiLLivRAY,    Ak(SU8,  C.M.»   M.D., 

23  Tay  Street,  Dundee. 
1878.  Macoillivray,    William,    W.S.,  32 

Charlotte  Square. 
1901.  MacGrbgor.  Alasdair  K..  Kclinchip, 

Loch«amhead. 

1889.  M*Hardt,    LtCol.    A.    B.,   C.B.,   3 

Ra velston  Park ,  —  Vice-  President. 

1898.  Macintosh,  Rev.  Chaklks  Douglas, 

M.A.,  Minister  of  St  Oran's  Church, 

Connel,  Argyllshire. 
1897.  Mactnttrb,  P.  M.,  Advocate,  12  India 

Street. 
1876.*Mackay,  iExEAS  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  K.C., 

7  Albyu  Place. 

1903.  Mackat,  Geurqb   G..   Ardlui,  New 

Brighton,  Chenhire. 

1890.  Mackay,  Jambs,  Seend  Manor,  Melks- 

ham,  Wilts. 

1888.  Mackay,  J.  F.,  W.S.,  Whitehouse, 
Cramond  Bridge,  Midlothian. 

1897.  Mackay,  John  S.,  LL.D.,  69  Nor- 
thumberland Street. 

1892.  Mackay,  Thomas  A.,  22  Clarence 
Street 

1882.  Mackay,  William,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1899.  Mackenzie,   Sir   Alexander    Muir, 

Bart.,  of  Delvine,  .Vlurthly. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Crookedholm  House,  Hurlfonl, 
Ayrshire. 

1891.*Mackrnzie,  James,  2  Rillbank  Cres- 
cent. 

1872.*Mackenzie,  Rev.  James  B.,  Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1900.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Kenneth  J.,   Bart., 

King's  and  Lonl  Treasurer's  Re- 
membrancer, 10  Moray  Place. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R  W.  R,  Stormonttield, 
Perth. 

1870.*Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

1904.  Mackenzie,   Willia.m  Cook,  Lutha, 

Selbomc  Road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 
1904.  Mackenzie,  W.  M.,  M.  A.,  7  Dry  burgh 

Gardens,  Glasgow. 
1876.  M*KiK,  Thomas,  Advocate,  30  Moray 

Place. 


1901.  M'KiLix)P.     Jamk8,     jun.,      Polmont 

Park,  Polmont. 
1888.*Mackinlat,  J.    M.,    M.A.,  The  Lee, 

IS  Colinton  Road,  Merchiston. 
1893.  Mackintosh,  William  Fyfe,  Solicitor, 

Maulesbank  House,  Arbroath. 
1865.*Macki80N,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 
1878.  Maclagan,  Robert  Craig,  M.D.,  5 

Coates  Crescent. 
1903.  M'Lauchlan,    Jambs     J.,     F.F.A., 

19  Coates  Gardens. 
1896.  MacLean,  J.  A.,  Union  Bank  House, 

Forfar. 
1903.  M'Lean,    Rev.    John,     Minister    of 

Grantidly,  Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 
1885.*MacLehose,  Jambs  J.,  M.A.,  61   St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1893.  MACLEOD,   John    N.,   of   Kintarbert. 

Glensadell,  Argyllshire. 
1890.  ♦MACLEOD,     Sir     Reginald,     K.C.a, 

Under-Secretary     for    Scotlan<1,     60 

Draycott  Place,  London,  S.W. 
1889.  MacLuckik,  John  Rkddoch,  Braeside, 

Falkirk. 
1875.  Macmath,   William,  16   St   Andrew 

Square. 
1905.  Macmillan,     H.    P.,    Advocate,    12 

Nelson  Street. 
1882.  Macphail,  kev.  J.  C,  D.D.,  Harlaw 

Hill  Hou.se,  Prestonpans. 
1886.  Macphekson,  Archibald,  Architect, 

7  Young  Street 

1895.  Macpherson,      Capt.      James      F., 

United  Service  Club,ShandwickPlac«. 
1878.  Macpherson,    Norman,     LL.D.,     6 

Buckingham  Terrace. 
1882.*Macritchie,  David,  C.A.,  4  Archibald 

Place. 

1896.  Mall(x:h,    James,     .M.A.,     Dudhope 

Villa,  Dundee. 
1899.  Mann,  John,  C.  A.,  Hillside,  Bridge  of 

Weir. 
1901.  Mann.    Ludovic    M'Lei.lan.    Garth. 

Bridge  of  Weir. 
1901. •Mansfield,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

of,  Scone  Palace,  Perth. 
1885.  .Marshall,     William     Hunter,    of 

Callander,  Perthshire. 
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Maktin,  FBiNcla,  207  B»IU   Street, 

1S67 

•MiTcnBLL,  Sir  Abtblh.  K.C-B.,  M.U,, 

Glisgow, 

LI,.D.,a4Dt»nimon.lPli«..e. 

^^B                          1902. 

Haht:n,   F.   J.,   W.S.,   17    Rotl.e»y 

lesa  MiTOHiLL,  Cbahleb,  C.E.,  132  PrincM 

Pl«oe. 

Street. 

^H 

Marwice,  Sir  Jaues  David.   LL.D.. 

1681 

MrrcHKLL.     HUOH.     Solicitor,     Pit- 

19 WoiHbicle  Tern»<^.  lilkKguw. 

lochry. 

^H 

Mabson,    David.    LL.D..     Hi»topio- 

1903 

Mm-UELL.  Jakes.  14  Kuovrc  Terrace, 

grspher  for  Scotland,  2  Lockhartou 

PolloksUiBhls.  Glaigow. 

Onrdons. 

isse 

•Mitchell,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 

^^^ 

Mathssos,    AuoubtDs  a.,    M,D„    « 

raood,  45  Albany  Street. 

Georgs  Square. 

1890 

•MltCHKLL,     Sydkbt,     Aivliitoct,     34 

r                                   1S84. 

MAiWBU,  Riglil  Hon.  Sir  Hbhbebt 

BUWACB,    Bart.,    LLD.,    M.P.,    of 

1881 

•MiTtBBt.L-TaowsoN,    Str    MrroaELi. 

Monreith.    WigtowosUire,  -    Preii. 

dtnl. 

iseo 

MOMCRIEFV,     CoL     Sir    Albiahdkr, 

^^^K 

Maxwru,  Sir  John  STtRiJNo,  But., 

M.K,  of  Pollok.  Polbk  House,  Pol- 

1903 

Moray,   Atika,  CauuteSH  of,   Beech-                    ' 

^^^^B 

lokshawa. 

wood,  MurrayUeld.                                                ' 

^^V 

■MaZWBLL,   WitUAM,    of    DonBYoiird. 

1882. 

Morbis,Jake8 Archibald,  Architect, 

Pitlochry. 

Wellington  Chamhers,  Ayr, 

^^H 

1SB2 

Lower  Walton,  Warri.iKlon, 

EdinlinrKh  Public  Librarv, 

^^H 

MlLOBtiM.  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 

1887 

•MonBRAi,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Rum- 

Balliuluig. 

bling  Bridge. 

^^H                        1901 

1904 

MorssiCT,  J.   L.,  W.3.,  ProfeMor  of 

College,  NeweMt1«-oii-TynB. 

Conveyancing    Univen-ity    of    Edin- 

^^^fe 

MBN;tlBB,  W.  D.  0.,  of  Pitcur,  Ually- 

bnt^h,  24  Glenoim  Creacent. 

bnrtan  House,  Coiipar  Angus. 

1837 

MojtOM,  Chahlks,  77  George  Street. 

^^^H                    1878 

Mrbcbr,  Major  Wiluam  Lisdbat,  of 

1889 

MUIBHBAD,    Gkoboe,  F.R.8.E.,    Com- 

luiwiouer   lor   the   Duke   of   Bich- 

^^^m 

Mbtcalkb,  R«t.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  South 

niond      and      Gordon,     Speybank, 

Manie,  Paisley. 

Fochaben. 

^^^T                               1S82.   MiLLAB,     ALBKANDEIt     H..     RoulfaD 

1891 

Honu,  Clepiugton  Romi,  Dundee. 

Town  House,  Aberdeen. 

^^H                         1S78 

Millar,    Wii.uah    Writs,    8.S.C., 

1899 

Mubho-Fbbouson,    Honald    CbaD- 

^H 

Dunesh,  I^aswade  (16  Regent  Tet- 
nce). 

Yvau,     of     Novat,     M.P.,     Haith, 
Kirkcaldy. 

^^H 

MlM-BH,  Almxakdbb  C,  M.D.,  Craig 

1897 

MrsRO,     John,    J,P.,    Dun    High, 

Llnuhe,  Fort- William. 

Oban. 

^                           1898 

MlLLBB,        B«Y.        EDWABD,        M.A., 

1879 

•MuNflu,  KoBBHT.  M,A.,  M.D..  LL.U., 

Thu    Manae,     Biahoptou,     Renfteir- 

18  Manor  Place. 

shire. 

1990 

MCBHO.  Rev.   W,  M.,  Edgecliffe  Eaal, 

1S7S 

•MiLLKB,     GKOBOK    AanKHSON,     W.8., 

St  Andrews. 

Knowehead,  Perth. 

1885 

MtiBWiCH,   Rev.   Canon    A.    D.,   All 

19(M 

UiLLKH,  John  Chablis,  Ageut,  Coiii- 

Sainto-  Parmnage,  26  Brougham  St. 

merrial    Dank,    133    West    George 

1878 

•MuBBAv,   David,  M.A.,    LL.D.,   IflB 

Street,  Olai^ow. 

West  George  Street,  Glasgow.                              ^     ' 

1890 

MiiJO,     Rev.    AsDHBw    Jabiksos. 

1S99 

MtiBRAT,  John  Lamb,  of  Heavyside,                  1 

^ 

b      \ 

i 
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1887.  Murray,  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Challenger  Lodge,  Wardie. 

1884.  Murray,  Patrick,  W.S.,  7  Eton 
Terrace. 

1905.  Murray,  P.  Keith,  W.S.,  12  Lennox 
Street. 


1905. •Naismith,  William.  W.,  C.A.,  Emock 

View,  Hamilton. 
1896.  Napier,    Theodore,   7  West  Castle 

Road,  Mercbiston. 
1891.*Neil80N,  George,  LL.D.,   Pitlochie. 

11   Annfield  Terrace,  Partick    Hill, 

Gla.«igow. 
1905.  Neisu,  William,  of  The  Laws,  Kin- 

gennie,  Dundee. 
1905.  Nkwlands,  Gustav  A.  V.,  27  Great 

King  Street. 
1887.  Newton,  R.  N.  H.,  3  Eglinton  Cres- 

cent. 
1889.  Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 

3  Belford  Park. 
1895.  NiSRKTT,  Hamilton  BIore,  Tlie  Drum, 

Greenend,  Mid-Lothian. 
1877.*NiVBN,  Alexander  T.,  C.A.,  28Foun- 

tainhall  Road. 
1895.  Nixon,  William,  Solicitor,  10  White- 
hall Street,  Dundee. 
1891.  Noele,  Robert,  Heronhill,  Hawick. 
1898.  Notman,  John,  F. F.  A.,  176  Newhaven 

Road, — Treasurer. 


1890.  OoiLVY,  Hknry  J.  Nisbbt-Hamilton, 

Biel,  Prestonkirk. 
1904.  Oldrieve,  W.  T.,  Principal  Architect 

for  Scotland,  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 

11  Merchiston  Gardens. 
1899.*Orr,  Robert,  of  Kinnard,  79  West  Nile 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1896,  Ormond,  Rev.  David  D.,  Minister  of 

Craig's  U.F.  Church,  Stirling. 
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1901.  OwER,    Charles,    Architect,    Benora, 

Droughty  Ferry. 
1904.  Panter,    Rev.    Charles    Richard, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Wickhampton  Rectory, 
Acle,  Norfolk. 
1903.  Park,  Alexander,  Ingleside,  Lenzie. 
1898.  Paton,    Robert,  City   Chamberlain, 

19  Regent  Terrace. 
1891.  Paton,  Victor  Albert  Noel,  W.S., 

31  Melville  Street. 
1880.  Patterson,  James  K.,  Ph.D..  LL.D., 

President    of   the   State    College  of 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  U.S.A. 
1871.*Paul,    George     M.,     W.S.,    16    St 

Andrew  Square. 
1879.  Paul,    Sir    J.    Balfour,    Advocate, 

Lyon    King -of -Arras,    80    Heriot 

Row. 
1882.  Paul,  Rev.  Robert,  The  West  Manse, 

Dollar. 
1902.*Paulin,    David,    F.F.A..    6    Forres 

Street. 
1874.*Paxton,    William,    62    FounUinhall 

Road. 

1891.  Peace,    Thomas    Smith,     Architect, 

King  Street,  Kirkwall. 
1904.  Peddie,  Alexander  L.  Dick,  W.S., 

7  Randolph  Cliff. 
1879.  Peddie,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  8  Albyn 

Place. 

1904.  Pentin,  Rev.  Herbkrt,  M.A.,  Miltou 

Abbey,  Dorset. 
1900.  Phillii's,    W.    Richard,    Architect, 
Westbourne  Lodge,  Goldhawk  Road, 
Ravenscourt  Park,  London. 

1892.  Pillans,   IIuoh    Handysidk,    Royal 

Bank,  Hunter  Square. 
1885.*PiRRiE,   Robert,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

1905.  Portkous,  William  Sherer,  3  Priest- 

tield  Road. 
1901. 'Portland,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of, 

K.G..  Welljeck  Abbey,  Notts. 
1905.  Price,  C.  Rees,  163  Bath  Street,  (Jlas- 

gow. 
1881.  Prichard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
1900.  Primrose,    Rev.    James,    M.A.,    27 

Onslow  Drive,  Glasgow. 

c 


ISas. 'Rainy,  Rev.  Robbbt,  D.D.,  Priiiuip&! 

and  ProfeBBor  of  Theology  uid  Ohurch 

Hiitory,  U.F.C.  College,  Edinboi^h, 

8  Eosebery  Crescent. 
1873.'R*wisi.    Charus,     LL.D.,    Bam- 

side,   Torquay    Roiul,    Piignton,   8, 

1B91.  Ravsat,     Wiluah,     of     Bowl&nd. 

Stow. 
1903.  Raskih,   HcroH  F.,  Priacipal  ot  the 

Anglo  -  CblniiBe      College,      Amoy,   ' 
Hillview  College,  Alyth.  ' 

1879.  IUnkinb,  John,  K.C,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  I 

Profaasor  of  Scoti  L»«.  Univeraity 
of  Erllnhiirgh.  33  Atnalle  PIbcs. 
1899.  Rba,  Alixandib,  M.R.A.8.,  Superln- 
teuiient  of  the  Archaologiiuil  Surrey 
of  South  Indin,  BnugBloni. 

1901.  RiiD,    Alan,   F.B.I.8.,   The  Lonnisg, 

MerehisloD  Binlt  Gardens. 
18SS.*RUD,    Sir    GEDRaB,    R.S.A.,  LL.D., 

22  lloyal  Tarraee. 
1898.  R»i>,   Jaueb    Robert,    11    Magdala 

Crespenl. 
1697.  Rkxd,  Hev,  Buwabo  T.  a,  M.A.,  Tlie 

Rectory,  Uawlck. 
1905.  Rbid,  WlLLlAH.  2  Bellefleld  Avenue, 

UigiUlen  Green,  Dundm. 
18S1.  RuiND,   W.  BlRNlC,    R.S.A.,   Soolp- 

tor,  St  Helen-H,  Cainhridge  Street. 

1880.  RicHAUDaON.AiiAii  B., 32  Palace  Mon- 

sioDB.  RenBingtoa,  London,  W. 
ISBQ.  RiCHAnriMN,  Ralfii.  W.S.,  10  Hag- 

lUla  Place. 
190B.  RlimWAY,        MONTAQU        Lbobtos, 

Architect,  St  John'a  Bonae,   Dewa- 

lS8fl.*RlTC8IB,    CaARLKB,    S.S.C,   20    Hill 
street. 

1902.  RnvHW,      O.      Dbahs,      Chnpelgill. 

Broughton,   Peebleaahlre. 
1902.  Rivbtt-Cahhac,  Col.  J.  H..  CMtean 

de  Rougemont,  Svittertaad. 
1898.  RoflBHie,  Aluandsh  F.,  Thonifield, 

Selkirk. 
1901. 'Roberts,  Thumas  J.  S..  of  Drygrange, 


13.  HOBEBTsoK,    Rev.    John    M.,    D,U., 

Minister  of  St  Niniant.,  Stirling. 
IS.*RoBBliTsa.N.  Robert,  Huiitly  Hooia, 

Dollar, 
to.  RiiBERTBON,    Tbouas    S.,    ArcfallM:t, 

Bilmyie,  BroiiRlity  Ferrj. 
'9."ROBERTBON,  W.  W.,  Arcbitcct,  Wardie 

Bank,  Boawell  Road. 
(B.'RoBraBos,  JoHM   Rylev,  LL.D.,  Tli« 

Cedara,  Moorlands  Road,  Dewibury. 
tO.'RoBsON,  William, S.S.C,  Marchliolm, 

Gitlaluid  Road. 
X*RoLLO,T!ia  Right  Hon,  Lord.Dnncnib 

Hoiiae,  Dnnning. 
'H.'RiiSKBKliT,  TliB  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

of,    K.G.,    K.T.,    LL.D.,    Dalmeny 

Park. 
'8.   Bobs,  AleiaNdeb,  LL.D.,  Arrhiteet, 

QueeuKgate  ChnnilH^rs,  Invemeiu. 
II.  Roaa,  Joseph  Cari™,M.U., 19 Palatine 

Road,  WithingtoD,  Maucheatsr. 
>1.  Rosa,    Thduab,    Architect.    14    Saxe- 

Coliuig  Place, 


S,'Satck,  a.  H.,  M,A„  LUD,,  D,1)., 
Profeasor  of  Aasyriology,  Oxford,  8 
Oialnien  Creaccnt,  Bdtnburgb. — 
Fareiijn  Secrelnrj/, 

I.  Scott,  J,  H.  F.  KrasiiBO,  ot  Gala. 
Gala  Honae,  Gataahlela, 

1.  Scott,   Jaubb,   J. P.,    Rock    Knows, 

I.  Scott,  Rev.  Jakib  Hav,  The  North 
Miiuse,  Sanquhar. 

).  SotiTT.  JoBH,  W.S,,  13  Hill  Street. 

).  Scon,  Rev.  Robert.  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Craig,  Montroae. 

i.  Scott- Hall,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Plils  Llanfaalog, 
Auglesel. 

).  Scott  -  MoNC&iKFr,  Sir  Ciiun,  II 
Cbeyne  Walli,  Chelaea,  London. 

3.  Scott- MoitDBiivi',  David,  W.S.,  'H 
Genrge  Square. 

i.  Scott- MoNCKiKFF,  W.  G.,  Sheriff- 
Substitute,  Edgeuioor,  Lanark. 

J.'Setos,  Geokqe,  M.A.,  Advocate, 
Avion  House,  Aberaethy,  Perthahire. 
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1892.  Shiells,  Henry  K.,  C.A.,  141  George 

Street. 

1897.  Shiells,    Robert,    Banker,  Neenah, 

Wisconsin,  U.S.  A. 
1871. •Simpson,  Alex.  R,M.D.,  Professor  of 

Midwifery,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

52  Queen  Street. 
1890.  Simpson,  H.  F.  Morland,  M.A.,  Rector 

of  the  Grammar  School,  80  Hamilton 

Place,  Aberdeen. 
1880. ♦Simpson,  Robert  R.,  W.S.,  23  Douglas 

Crescent. 
1896.  Sinclair,  John,  28  Montrose  Terrace. 
1904.  Smeaton,     Ouphant,     37     Mansion- 
house  Road. 

1898.  Smelue,  Thomas,  Architect,  Grange 

Place,  Kilmarnock. 
1902.  Smith,    A.     Duncan,    Advocat<^,    27 

India  Street. 
1898.  Smith,  David  Crawford,  19  Queen 

Street,  Perth. 

1892.  Smith,   G.    Gregory,    Professor    of 

English  Literature,  Queen's  College, 
Belfast. 

1893.  Smith,  George,  S.S.C,  21  St  Andrew 

Square. 

1902.  Smith,  H.  L.  Norton,  Lieut.  Highland 
Light  Infantry,  Donaghmore  House, 
Ballybroghy,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland. 

1898.  Smith,  Rev.  Jambs,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Minister  of  St  George's-in-the-West, 
13  Albert  Street,  Aberdeen. 

1874.»Smith,  J.  Irvine,  20  Great  King  Street. 

1901.  Smith,  Mrs    Lucy    M.,  6   Darnaway 

Street. 
1889.  Smith,    Robert,    Solicitor,    9    Ward 
Road,  Dundee. 

1902.  Smith,    William    B..    34    Buchanan 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1902.  Smith,   W.  C,   M.A.,  LL.B.,   K.C., 

6  Darnaway  Street. 
1892.»Smythe,  Colonel  David  M.,  Methven 

Castle,  Perth. 
1892.  SoMERViLLE,  Rev.  J.  E.,  B.D.,  Villa 

Jeanne,  Mentone,  France. 
1890.*Spence,     Charles     James,      South 

Preston  Lodge,  North  Shields. 
1882.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

29  Buckingham  Terrace. 


1903.  Stark,  Rev.  Wiluam  A.,  Minister  of 

Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Dalbeattie. 
1875.  Starke,  James  G. H.,  M. A.,  Advocate, 

Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries. 
1891.  Steele,    Wiluam,    Inland    Revenue 

Office,  Kelso. 

1904.  Stkel,   Rev.   James,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 

Howorth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1901.  Steuart,  a.   Francis,  Advocate,  79 

Great  King  Street 

1902.  Steuart,  James,  W.S.,  10  Rothesay 

Terrace. 

1895.  Stevenson,  John  Horne,  M.  A.,  Advo- 
cate, 9  Oxford  Terrace. 

1867.*Stevenson,  John  J.,  Architect,  4 
Porchester  Gardens,  London,  W. 

1904.  Stevenson,  Major-General  T.  R,  C.B., 
of  Sunnyside,  Lanark. 

1887.  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  The 
Manse,  Achtertool,  Kirkcaldy. 

1879.  Stewart,  Charles  Poyntz,  Chestield 
Park,  Stevenage. 

1901.  Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.  M'Taogart, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Ardwell,  Stranraer. 

1901.  Stewart,  Sir  Hugh  Shaw,  Bart. ,  M.  P. , 
Ardgowan,  Greenock. 

1871.*Stewart,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw, 
R.E.,  7  Inverness  Terrace,  Lon- 
don, W. 

1885.  Stewart,  Robert  King,  Murdostoun 
Castle,  Newmains,  Lanarkshire. 

1894.  Stewart.  Walter,  3  Queensferry 
Gardens. 

1903.  Stirling-Cookson,  C.  L.,  of  Renton 

House,  Berwickshire. 
1882.  Story,    Rev.     R.     Herbert,     D.D.^ 

LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Uuivendty, 

Glasgow. 
1897.  Strachan,    Rev.    James    M.,    B.D., 

Kilspindie  Manse,  Errol. 
1903.*Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  The 

Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  luver- 

coe,  Argyleshire. 
1889.  Sthathbrn,  Robert,  W.S.,  13  Egliu- 

tou  Crescent. 
1894. 'Stuart,   Alex.,    5    Chesham  Street, 

London,  S.W. 

1904.  Stuart,  Rev.   John,  B.D.,   Kirkton, 

Hawick. 


1S»5.  Stl'art-Gbat,    The     Hod.     Murton 

Gb*t,  Gr.y  Hou««,  Dundee. 
1887.  Sdllit,  Philip,  B«llbr««,  Ciipar-Fif». 
1901.  SuTQiBLAND,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of, 

K.O.,  Dunrobiu  CiutU,  Golspie. 
ISM.'SHTHiBLAKD,   ROBERT  M,,  SoUgirth, 

Dollar. 
1887.  StTBBRLiND,  J,  B.,  S.S.C,  10  Royal 

Terrace. 
1897.  SfTTiH,    GniRGE    C,    of    Lalathan, 

I^lnthan      Lo<lt;e.      St     Cyrus.     Iij 

Montrose. 
1884.  Swallow,    Rev.  H,   J.,  M.A.,  H»w.   i 

thorue  Kettory,  Simderlaml. 
ISOO.  Swi.tTON,    Cspl.   Gbobgb   S,   C,  38 

PoDt  Street,  London. 
1809.  Stlvestek,  Iter.  WaltIh,  Moutfort, 

Claetod-on-Sea. 


1901.  Tdrj 


IVK 

Mony  Pt.«. 

"■    ^'""^ 

te,    4J 

1904 

T  At  LOB,  Jambs  B, 
B«iuK»toLe,  H.^n, 

Sherfield 

JlAHOr. 

18K.TaTU'B,  J.    PRISCL 

,  W.S.,  19  Youug 

Street. 

1900 

Tatlub,  W.  I.AHuEMe,  broad 

Peterbe^l. 

1901 

TaILOB,  Prfit.WlLLl 

H.M.A.,  Minister 

of  Melville  P]ri^l.. 

M..u;rv>^. 

188* 

Tbmflb.  Kev.  WiLUAM.  M.A. 
7  Albert  r^rrs'.e,  Al-enle^u. 

D.D.. 

1B70.Tbs*a!(T,   .Sir  Cba 

LEi,      But 

.    Th^ 

Glen,  Innerleitlieo. 

IS96 

TaiK,  JaMM.  22  U 

•ler  Kful. 

1&02. 

THIS,    KOBEKt.    M.A..  M.B.I 

M..  3; 

AlUliT  Street. 

1905 

Thibkell.    Robeb 

RoOi-r 

.Sli«t,  SewTtiai 

TAilUMij. 

IKOO 

race,  GiU>liie:i. 

Gleii-iicEi 

;  Ter- 

laS* 

THoNWfN.    Edvibd 

DtircLAj 

Cbw- 

tlCTli,  GtDtral  Pos;  OS'.-,.  7  W.:iLer 

StIWL 

1»» 

THOMeos,     J.      Ma 

-LP.. 

Advoc»».   H'^iravr 

■>f  lie  U: 

-.orL.i". 

Depulii.eE.1  H.M. 

(wEerx:   Rcr-l'Wr 

Hwae.     3     r.rwr 

/-TriyB  .*.w.--.->. 

1868.   TUUHBCBN.      MiCBAIL      GbIBVB,      of 
GlenormiBtOD,  Innerleitben. 

1898.  TODOH,    William,    M.A.,    BelleTiie, 

Barnton  Gardens,  Davidsoti'i  Muns. 
1877,  TCKB,  Sir  JoH.v  Battt,  M.D,,  LL.D., 
M.P.,  20  ChsrlotM  Square. 

1899.  TOLLOCB,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Aleiakdbr 

Brcce.  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  LUniry»k, 
Crickbowell,  S.  Wales. 
1887.'Ti-HNBi-LL,    William   J.,  16  Grange 
Terrace. 

I'LI.,  W.  8.,  AtkenshaK,  Row- 


1880.  TlRNEK.     Khedehick    J.,    Maasedd 

Woodfaouse,  Maiufield,  Notts. 
1865. 'Tt-BSEH,  Sir  WiLUAK,  K.C.R,  M.R, 
LL.D..     D.C.l^,     PHncipal     of    the 
Universtlv    o(    Edinbntjh,    6    Eton 
Terrace. 

1881.  TiTEEDDALI.  The  Most  Hoaonrable  The 

Marquesi    of,    K.T.,    Vaster    House, 
Hadlinglon. 
1901,  TwEEDMOCTK,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
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HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION,  1904-1905. 


Anniversary  Meeting,  30^/i  November  1904. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr    D.     Hay    Fleming    and    Rev.     Francis    (Jebbie   were   appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Office-Bearers  and  Councillors. 

The  Ballot  having  been  concluded,  the  Scrutineers  found  and  declared 
the  List  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  as  follows  : — 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  LL.IX,  M.P. 
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Robert  Monro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  B.  M*Hardy,  C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balcarres. 
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Wii.i.HM  K.  Dickson.  |  I'lof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  11. A.,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
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l'roftfs.«>r  Dins.  D.D.  |  Ai.kxasheb  J.  ti.  Brook. 


A    Rtll.-i    h.viiij;    Kvu    wWi.    til.'    f.H.'Kiiii;    w.-«    duly    elected 
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!.■•   Hiji  Sh.vl,    M   Pwk   Place, 
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Rev.  Herbert  Pentin,  M.A.,  V.P.  of  the  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Anti- 
quarian Field  Club,  Milton  Abbey  Vicarage,  Dorset. 
Rev.  J  AS.  Hay  Scott,  Minister  of  the  U.F.  Church,  Sanquhar. 
Capt  George  F.  Villiers,  3rd  R.S.  Fusiliers,  County  Club,  Ayr. 

The  meeting  resolved  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society 
had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  the  following  Members  deceased  since 
last  Annual  Meeting  : — 

Fellows. 


Andrew  Airman,  6  Drumsheugh  Gardens,         .... 
John  T.  Beer,  Green  Heys,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,    . 
George  Godfrey  Cunningham,  Liberton  Tower,  Liberton, 

David  Deuchar,  12  Hope  Terrace, 

Thomas  Dickson,  LL.D.,  26  Stafford  Street,      .... 
William  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  of  Kinmundy,  Aberdeenshire, 
Major-General  J.  G.  Roche  Forlono,  11  Douglas  Crescent, 
Sir  Peter  Arthur  Halkett,  Bart.,  of  Pitfirrane,  Dunfermline, 

James  Henry  Lamb,  The  Latch,  Brechin, 

Thomas    Graves   Law,   LL.D.,   Librarian  of  the  Signet  Library 

Foreign  Secretary , 

Rev.  Thomas  Leishman,  D.D.,  4  Douglas  Crescent,  . 

Stewart  M^Glashan,  Sculptor,  Brandon  Street, 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Melville,  Melville  Castle,  Midlothian,  . 

Robert  Miller,  J. P.,  38  Lauder  Road, 

JoHjf  0.  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  7  Huntly  Gardens,  Glasgow,    . 
Erskine  Nicol,  R.S.A.,  The  Dell,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
Charles  Lindsay  Orr-Ewino,  ^LP.,  Dunskey,  Portpatrick, 
George  Petrie,  Solicitor,  Castle  Chambers,  Dundee,         .         .  • 
Rev.  Walter  J.  B.  Richards,  D.D.,  Montfort,  Clacton-on-Sea, 
Rev.  William  Ross,  Cowcaddens  L'.F.  Church,  Glasgow, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Shand,  32  Bryanston  Square,  London,  . 

Adam  Skirving,  of  Croys,  Dalbeattie, 

James  T.  Smith,  of  Duloch,  Inverkeithing,        .... 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  Oxenfoord  Castle 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle, 
Thomas  Sterdman,  Clydesdale  Bank,  Kinross, .... 
Peter  Sturrock,  London  Road,  Kilmarnock,    .... 
LocKHART  Thomson,  S.S.C,  114  George  Street, 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Methven, 


Elected 
1887 
1872 
1898 
1882 
1870 
1872 
1880 
1882 
1884 

1885 
1871 
1885 
1887 
1896 
1890 
1861 
1901 
1889 
1891 
1867 
1869 
1877 
1877 
1872 
1867 
1885 
1882 
1867 
1898 
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Dr  Christisoii,  Secretary,  read  the  following  Report  ou  tlio 
and  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year : — 


The  Roll  of  Membertkip. — In  the  report  on  the  progress  of  ihe 
Society  two  years  &^o  it  was  shown  that  the  strength  of  the  Fellows  was 
then  706,  and  tlial  it  had  varied  in  the  previous  ten  years  from  685  to 
740 ;  also  that  the  annual  loss  from  deaths,  lapses,  and  resignuttone  had 
averaged  36.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  that  number  of  recruits 
annually  if  we  are  to  keep  up  an  average  strength  of  about  700. 
Since  then  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  this,  for  although  Mr 
Abeircromby  was  able  last  year  to  announce  a  net  gain  in  1902-3  of  i, 
the  losses  having  been  30  and  the  admissions  34,  in  1903-4  there  has 
been  a  deficiency  of  no  lesa  than  18,  the  losses  having  been  47,  caused 
by  28  deaths,  14  resignations,  and  3  lapses,  and  the  admissions  29, 
making  a  net  loss  of  14  in  two  years,  and  reducing  the  number  of  Fellows 
to  693.  It  behoves,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  Society  to  make 
every  effort  to  induce  their  friends  to  join  our  body. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  losses  consist  of  resignations  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  due  to  any  falling  off  in  our 
activity,  or  in  the  attractiveness  of  our  work.  The  Excavations,  both  of 
Roman  and  Native  remains,  undertaken  by  the  Society  during  the  last 
eight  years,  have  been  an  almost  new  development,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  add  to  our  prestige,  and  the  Papers  read  to  the  Society  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  less  interesting  than  of  yore. 

The  increasing  use  of  Limelight  lUuatrattons,  too,  has  enabled  many 
of  the  more  important  papers  to  be  expounded  with  greater  facility  and 
in  a  more  attractive  form  than  was  possible  formerly,  without  in  the 
least  detracting  from  their  scientific  value.  I  think  it  is  worth  considera- 
tion, however,  whether  a  time-limit  should  not  be  enforced  in  the  reading 
of  the  papers.  It  must  often  have  been  noticed  that  the  interest  of 
the  audience  Bogs  ui\der  tiie  crushing  load  of  a  mass  of  details  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  publication ;  and,  what  is  even  worse,  the  other 
papers  set  down  for  rending  are    either  crushed  out  altogether 
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hurriedly  read  after  the  majority  of  the  audience  have  taken  to  flight. 
The  art  of  reading  on  paper  in  brief  is  not  difficult,  but  unfortunately 
authors  are  apt  to  feel  the  necessity  for  it  in  regard  to  all  papers  but 
their  own. 

Publications. — The  Thirty-eighth  Volume  of  Proceedings^  of  which  an 
advance  copy  is  laid  on  the  table,  contains  23  papers,  of  which  12  deal 
with  prehistoric  subjects,  6  are  in  the  borderland  between  History  and 
Prehistory,  and  5  appertain  to  mediaeval  or  later  times.  The  Session 
was  opened  with  a  paper  by  Dr  Thomas  H.  Bryce  on  the  Cairns  of  Bute, 
in  continuation  of  his  interesting  investigation  of  Cairns  in  the  South- 
western Highlands  and  Islands.  Mr  Coles  has  also  continued  his  inves- 
tigations, under  the  Gunning  Fellowship,  of  Stone  Circles  in  the  North- 
east of  Scotland.  But  the  most  novel  and  important  paper  of  the  year 
was  contributed  by  Mr  Abercromby.  In  last  year's  report  Mr 
Abercromby  pointed  out  that  in  the  Museum  "  there  are  whole  classes  of 
objects  that  seem  to  cry  out  for  some  one  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
them  and  assign  them  a  definite  place  in  time " :  and  choosing 
for  his  subject  the  "  Drinking  Cup "  or  "  Beaker "  class  of  Urns, 
he  has  now  led  the  way  in  this  important  and  difficult  task.  It  is  an 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  undertaking  that  it  gathers  together  informa- 
tion about  widely  scattered  materials,  whicli  thus  become  easily 
available  for  study,  not  only  by  the  original  investigators  at  the  time, 
but  by  others  in  future.  This  valuable  aid  to  scientific  research  has 
been  amply  provided  in  this  instance  by  Mr  Abercromby,  whose  paper 
is  illustrated  by  photographs  of  no  fewer  than  171  "  Beaker"  urns  ;  and 
if  his  ingenious  classification  may  prove  to  be  provisional,  he  at  least 
deserves  all  the  credit  due  to  the  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  very 
difficult  problem. 

Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland, — After  eight  years  employed  in 
collecting,  arranging,  and  editing  the  vast  lx>dy  of  materials  for  this  hand- 
some volume,  the  Society  may  now  be  congratulated  on  its  publication, 
which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1903.     Of  the  numerous  services 
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rendered  in  tlie  field  of  antiquarian  research  hy  Dr  Joseph  Anderson 
and  Mr  Romilly  Allen,  none  rank  higher  than  the  editing  of  this 
great  work,  willingly  undertaken  hy  them  for  the  very  moderate 
remuneration  that  it  waa  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  offer.  The 
truly  scientific  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  tiie  suhjett,  the  attention 
given  to  the  minutest  details,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  vast  number  of 
illustratioua,  combine  to  give  this  volume  a  very  high  place  among  the 
contributions  made,  at  any  time,  to  our  knowledge  of  Scottish  Archseologj-. 
An  undertaking  involving  so  great  an  ex[)enditure  of  time  and  labour, 
including,  among  other  dilhcultieB,  travel  to,  and  obtaioiug  numeroua 
photographs  from,  the  remotest  parts  of  Scotland,  could  not  fail  to 
be  expensive  ;  and  as  a  scientific  work  of  the  kind  appeals  to  but  a  small 
dientHe,  it  could  not  [losaihly  be  made  remunerative.  In  round  numbera, 
the  total  expenditure  has  amounted  to  i;2240,  of  which  £710  waa 
defrayed  from  the  Rhind  Lectureahip  Fund  and  the  Gunning  Jubilee  Gift. 
The  remaining  £1530  had  to  be  met  from  time  to  time  from  the  ordinary 
funds  of  the  Society,  of  which  £750  has  been  recouped  by  the  sales 
of  tlie  volume.  The  deficit  of  £760  waa  paid  partly  from  the  balances 
in  our  favour  of  our  annual  income,  so  that  no  very  serious  inroad  was 
made  upon  our  accumulated  capital. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  volume  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  Of  the  issue,  limited  to  400  copies,  314  have  been 
sold,  aud  adding  20  distributed  gratis,  66  remain  upon  our  hands — not 
too  large  a  stock  for  a  standard  work,  which  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to 
imagine  will  ever  require  a  second  edition. 


Ilomaii  Ereavaliona. — The  excavation  of  Rough  Castle,  one  of  the  fort* 
on  the  Anlonine  Vallum,  was  accomplished  by  the  Society  in  1903,  but 
as  the  report  could  not  be  got  ready  for  last  Session  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Proceedingif,  and  it  will  be  laid  before 
you  in  the  gourse  of  the  present  Session.  Kough  Castle  proved  to  be  a 
very  strong  earthwork  ;  and  among  the  more  notable  results  of  the 
investigation  may  be  mentioned  the  line  sections  of  the  turf  ramparts 
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obtained  both  in  it  and  the  Antonine  Vallum,  and  the  unique  discovery 
of  rows  of  "  Lilia  "  pits,  similar  to  those  described  by  Caesar  as  having 
been  used  to  defend  his  lines  of  circumvallation  at  the  siege  of  Alesia  in 
Gaul. 

A  very  interesting  Roman  excavation  was  accomplished  also  in  1903, 
although  not  by  the  Society,  at  Barhill,  another  of  the  forts  on  the 
Vallum.  Mr  Alexander  Park,  factor  on  the  estate  of  Gartsbore,  on 
which  Barhill  is  situated,  stimulated  by  our  investigation  of  Castlecary, 
made  some  explorations,  which  proved  so  promising  that  Mr  Whitelaw, 
the  proprietor,  sanctioned  a  complete  excavation  of  the  site,  which  was 
ably  carried  out  under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  Mr  Park  and  Mr 
Mackintosh,  the  farmer  of  the  ground.  A  full  account  of  the  results 
will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  present  Session ;  and  I  need  say  no  more 
at  present  than  that  the  relics  found  at  Barhill  exceed  in  number  and 
variety  those  discovered  in  any  previous  excavation  of  Roman  forts  in 
Scotland. 

The  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  recommence  our  Roman  work  this 
Session  by  making  some  explorations  of  the  Station  at  Newstead,  near 
Melrose. 

British  Excavations,  —  The  forthcoming  volume  of  Proceedings 
contains  accounts  of  several  enterprises  under  the  Fund  instituted 
by  Mr  Abercromby  for  British  excavations.  Besides  the  Cairns  in 
Bute  examined  by  Dr  Bryce,  already  noticed,  remains  of  various 
kinds  at  Dinuet,  Meikleour,  Perthshire,  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  Shet- 
land were  investigated  by  Mr  Abercromby  and  Dr  Munro.  From  the 
same  fund  were  defrayed  the  expenses  connected  with  the  excavations  of 
Stone  Circles  in  Aberdeenshire  by  Mr  Coles.  A  larger  and  more  recent 
application  of  the  Fund  was  in  the  investigation  of  four  forts  on  the 
estate  of  Poltalloch,  Argyle.  Three  of  these — Ardifour,  Duntroon,  and 
the  fort  on  Druim  an  Duin — have  been  finished  ;  the  fourth,  Dunadd,  is 
well-nigh  completed ;  and  the  whole  will  be  described  in  the  present 
Session.     The  results,  particularly  at  Dunadd,  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
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capital  of  Dalriadn,  have  amply  justified  the  devotion  for  the  first  time 
of  a  part  of  the  Fund  to  tliia  class  of  remains. 


Mvseum.^ Among  the  more  iinportuiit  acijuiaitions  for  the  National 
Museum  were  two  Collectiona,  both  chiefly  of  atone  iniplemente,  and 
from  the  North-Eost  of  Scotland.  The  first  of  these  was  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mr  William  BoyO,  M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.  It  includes  47 
perfect  flint  arrow-heads,  21  polished  stone  axes,  and  3  stone  balls  with 
projecting  discs,  also  3  lighting  appliances,  a  miBcellaneous  lot  of  50 
articles,  and  a  foreign  set  of  20. 

The    second  was  acquired   by  purchase,  and  oonaiats  of  IS6  arrow- 


with  projecting  discs,  and  1  par- 
es 16  large  ovoi  flint  implements 


s  year  include  several  of  the 
one  "  food-vessel "  from  Dr 


heads,  1 1  stone  axes,  3  stone  halls  i 
forated  hammer  from  Scotland  ;  besid 
fiom  Montana,  U.S. 

The  additions  lo  our  collection  i>!  ui 
round -liottoraed   type,  one   "beaker" 
Bryce's  excavations  ia  Bute,  and  another  of  the  food-vessel  type  from 
Rosemarkie,  recovered  by  the  King's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer. 

Many  other  prehistoric  articles  have  been  added  this  year  by  donation 
01  purchase.  But  for  once  the  additions  to  our  prehistoric  department 
have  been  eclipsed  by  the  acquisition  of  n  relic  of  historic  limes. 

For  the  last  twenty-live  years  the  so-culled  "  Queen  Mary  "  harp  and 
the  Lamont  harp,  the  property  of  the  Stuarts  of  J^olguise,  had  lain  ou 
deposit  in  the  Museum,  an  early  offer  to  purchase  them  having  been 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  family  heirlooms.  But  the 
direct  line  having  recently  become  extinct,  the  heirs  resolved  to  part 
with  them,  and,  with  scant  courtesy,  the  first  intimation  of  their  purpose 
that  we  got  was  seeing  the  advertisement  fur  their  sale  by  auction, 
within  so  short  a  period  that  the  Council  had  very  little  time  to  approach 
the  Treasury  for  u  spetial  grant  for  their  purchase.  This  was  done, 
however,  and  a  sum  of  £1000  was  granted  for  the  ocquiaitiun  of  one  or 
both  of  the  har]>s.  But  the  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  were  so 
onerous  that  it  was  only  with  much  hesitation  and  under  protest  that 
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h'*  (Jouncil  agreed  to  accept  them.  Only  £400  was  actually  granted, 
1  !•  iiiaining  £600  being  made  up  by  withholding  for  three  years  the 
liiKual  grant  of  £200  for  ordinary  purchases  of  objects  for  the  Museum 
an«l  books  for  the  Library. 

The  grant  only  sufficed  for  the  purchase  of  the  **  Mary  "  harp,  and 
£890  had  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  price  was  unfortunately  enhanced  by 
the  quite  mythical  attribution  to  Queen  Mary  ;  but,  for  us,  the  value 
of  tlie  harp  consisted  not  in  this,  but  in  its  being  one  of  the  three 
ancient  harps  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  beautiful 
Coltic  carving  which  adorned  it.  The  Council  therefore  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  national  loss  if  so  fine  and  rare  a  relic  were  not  acquired  for 
the  Museum,  at  however  great  a  price. 

The  carving  is  difficult  to  make  out  now  upon  the  harp  itself ;  but  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  Mr  Robert  Bruce  Armstrong,  with  singular  skill  and 
patience,  has  traced  the  design  with  a  needle-point  on  sheets  of  gelatine, 
and  has  produced  a  complete  illustration  of  the  harp  and  its  decoration 
in  coloured  plates  in  his  newly  published  beautiful  volume,  The  Irish  and 
Highlarnl  Harps,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Society,  and 
which  now  lies  on  the  table. 

As  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Treasury  was  ^>ro  rata,  the 
balance  of  £110  was  returned  to  us,  so  that  we  were  only  mulcted 
in  £90  for  the  present  year ;  but  we  have  the  prospect  of  getting 
nothing  for  the  next  two  years,  so  that  for  this  long  period  the  progress 
of  the  National  Museum  will  be  completely  paralysed,  unless  the 
Treasury  can  be  induced  to  repeal  these  obnoxious  conditions. 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  upon  the  Bo'ird  of  Manufactures. 
— In  so  far  as  this  Report  regards  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
the  Committee  have  made  three  important  recommendations,  founded 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  President,  who  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Society  summoned  before  them : — 

1.  That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  should  have  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing one  member  of  the  reconstituted  Board  of  Trustees. 
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2.  That  the  annual  grant  of  £200  for  ordinary  purchases  of  objects 
for  the  Museum,  and  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books  for  the  Library, 
should  be  made  permanent,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  renewable  for  a 
term  of  years. 

3.  That  an  addition  of  £200  a  year  should  be  made  to  the  grant  for 
maintenance. 

The  Council  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  these  recommendations  will 
be  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  the  Society's  funds,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
follows  : — 

Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scotland 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  with  reference  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  under  their  charge,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
September  1904  :— 

During  the  past  year  the  Museum  has  been  oj)en  to  the  public  as 
formerly,  and  has  been  visited  by  15,674  persons,  of  whom  1189  were 
visitors  on  pay  days  and  14,485  on  free  days. 

The  number  of  objects  of  antiquity  added  to  the  Museum  during  the 
year  has  been  543  by  donation  and  270  by  purchase.  The  number  of 
books  added  to  the  Library  has  ])een  149  by  donation  and  28  by 
purchase. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past 
year  may  be  mentioned  the  ancient  Scottish  Harp,  purchased  at  the 
Dalguise  Sale  with  the  aid  of  a  special  grant  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Collection  bequeathed  by  the  late  ^Ir  William  Boyd,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
consisting  of  395  specimens,  chiefly  from  the  Buchan  district  of 
Aberdeenshire. 

1).  Christison,  Secretary, 
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Monday,  \2th  December  1904. 

ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.A,  M.D.,  LL.D,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut.-Col.  James  Arnott,  M.D.,  7  Rothesay  Place. 
Francis  Carolus  Eeles,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Munross,  Stonehaven, 

and  105  Adelaide  Road,  London. 
Sir  Simon  Macdonald  Lockhart,  Bart.,  of  Lee  and  Carnwath,  The  Lee, 

Lanark. 
James  Inoall  Wedgwood,  36  IjokI  Mayor's  Walk,  York. 

The  following,  articles,  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  during  the  recess,  9th  May  to  30th  November  1904,  were 
exhibited  : — 

Large  spheroidal  Bronze  Caldron,  measuring  21  inches  across  the 
mouth  and  15 J  inches  in  depth,  dug  up  in  draining  on  the  farm  of 
Hattonknowe,  on  the  estate  of  Darnhall,  in  the  parish  of  Eddleston, 
Peeblesshire,  and  recovered  by  tlie  King's  Remembrancer.  [See  the 
subsequent  communication  by  Mr  William  Buchan,  F.S.A.  Scot.] 

Sepulchral  Urn  of  the  Beaker  or  Drinking  Cup  type,  measuring  7| 
inches  in  height  by  5|  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth  and  3  inches  at 
the  base,  found  in  a  cist  with  an  unburnt  interment  at  Acharole,  W^est 
Watten,  Caithness,  and  recovered  by  the  King's  Remembrancer. 

Small  Collection  of  Flint  Implements,  etc.,  including  a  narrow  leaf- 
shaped  arrow-head,  2  inches  in  length,  an  arrow-head  with  barbs  and 
stem,  Ij  inches  in  length  and  |  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  base, 
and  a  small  thick  leaf-shaped  arrow-head  of  red  flint,  part  of  a 
fabricator,  Ig  inches  in  length,  part  of  a  flint  knife,  IJ  inches  in  length, 
worked  on  one  face  only,  several  flakes  of  flint,  one  small  amber  bead, 
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and  a  whorl  of  grey  sandstone,  1|  inches  diameter,  found  in  ploiiglied 
fields  at  Nether  Boiichester,  near  Hawick. 

A  aniall  steel  Crank-key  for  a  watcli. 

Collet'tion  of  Fhnt  Implementfl  from  Torrs,  Glenluee,  consisting  of 
four  arrow-heads  with  liarbs  and  atenis,  one  large  lozenge-s lisped  arrow- 
head, six  point-ends  of  broken  leaf-ahaped  arrow-heada,  tliree  portions  of 


FigH.  1  Dnil  2.  Obverss  >uil  reverse  of  Stone  Mould  loun>\ 
Bennybef;,  near  Crieff.     (J.) 

knives,  worked  on  one  face  only,  one  borer,  2]   inches    in  length,    one 
fabricator,  2}  inches  in  length,  live  scrapers,  and  several  flakes. 

Stone  Mould  of  greenstone  (figs.  1,  2),  7i  inches  in  lengtli  by  4j  inches 
in  width  and  1^  inches  in  thickness,  having  on  one  face  a  nearly  circular 
moulding  cavity,  3|  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  the  other  face  a  long 
ingot-like  moulding  cavity,  with  a  flat  oval  cavity  adjoining  it,  having 
chequer  markings  in  the  Iwttom,  but  not  of  the  same  depth, 
found  in  opening  a  quarry  at  Beunybeg,  near  Crieff. 
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A  small  conical  jar  of  reddish  ware,  imperfect  at  the  mouth,  and 
measuring  6  J  inches  in  height  and  3^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  mouth,  where  it  is  narrowest,  the  loop 
handle  wanting,  the  exterior  showing  remains  of  a  yellowish-green  glaze. 
When  found  it  contained  450  coins,  of  which  nine  were  pennies  of  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  were  English  pennies  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.,  with  a  few  foreign  sterlings.  The  occasion  of  its  discovery 
was  the  excavation  of  a  sewage  drain  in  Eastcroft  Park,  Lochmaben, 
Dumfriesshire.  [See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  George 
Macdonald.] 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Library  were  laid  on  the  table,  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  J.  H.  Macadam,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Editor. 

The  Baxter  Books  of  St  Andrews,  1548-1861.     8vo.     1904. 

(2)  By  Robert  Bruce  Armstrong,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Musical  Instruments.  Part  I. — The  Irish  and  Highland  Harps.  4to. 
1904. 

(3)  By  D.  Macritchie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Shelta — The  Caird's  Languaj^e.     Reprint.     8vo.     Pp.  40. 

(4)  By  Robert   ^Iunro,    M.A.,   M.l).,  LL.D.,   Vice-President,  the 

Author. 

On  the  Date  of  the  Upheaval  which  caused  the  Twenty-five-feet 
Raised  Beaches  in  Central  Scotland.  Reprint  from  Proceedimjs  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.     Pp.  30. 

(5)  By  Thomas  May,  F.SA.Scot.,  the  Author. 

Warrington's  Roman  Remains — Fortifications,  Potters'  Kilns,  Iron 
and  Glass  Furnaces,  and  Bronze  Founders'  and  Enaniellers'  Workshops. 
4to.      1894. 
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(6)  By  P.  M.  C.  Kbrmode,  F.S.A.Scot.,  the  Author. 

Traces  of  the  Norse  Mythology  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     8vo.     1904. 

(7)  By  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.Scot,  the  Author. 
History  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.     (Special  Edition.)     8vo.     1903. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

NOTES  ON  A   BRONZE  CALDRON  FOUND  AT  HATTONKNOWE,  DARN- 
HALL,   IN    THE    COCNTY    OF    PEEBLES.     By    WILLIAM    BUCHAN, 

JF.  S.A.Scot. 

The  bronze  caldron  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  found 
in  July  last  on  the  farm  of  Hattonknowe,  belonging  to  Lord  Elibank, 
in  the  parish  of  Eddleston  and  county  of  Peebles.  A  labourer  called 
John  M*Cafferty  was  opening  an  old  tile  drain  when  he  came  upon  it 
about  3  feet  below  the  surface.  He  extricated  it  with  great  care, 
emptied  out  the  peat  inside,  and  took  the  caldron  home  to  his  lodgings, 
where  he  kept  it  for  about  a  week,  and  on  the  night  of  20th  July  left  it 
at  my  house  in  my  absence.  On  returning  next  day  I  drove  to  Eddleston 
and  visited  the  place  with  M*Cafferty  and  Constable  M*Kenzie,  the 
local  policeman.  The  drain  had  been  left  open ;  it  ran  down  a  hollow 
amongst  grassy  knolls  in  a  field  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
soil  was  peaty  and  had  been  dug  out  about  3  feet,  laying  bare  the  old 
tiles.  In  the  left-hand  side  of  the  drain,  looking  north,  was  a  hollow 
from  which  the  caldron  had  been  excavated,  and  the  marks  of  the 
outside  ends  of  the  rivets  were  still  distinctly  visible  in  the  peat.  The 
bottom  of  the  drain  was  clay,  and  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  the 
caldron  had  been  resting  in  an  upright  position  on  the  subsoil.  The 
drain  was  said  to  have  been  cut  about  forty  years  ago,  and  the  wonder  is 
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that  the  labourers  at  ihat  time  did  not  come  on  the  culdron,  which  muat 
hftve  been  lying  within  a  few  inches  of  the  side  of  the  cutting. 
M'Cafferty  said  there  was  a  bircb  stick  lying  acroas  the  caldron  when 
found,  and  that  he  had  emptied  out  the  contents  on  the  aide  of  the 
cutting.  I  instracted  Coneiable  M'Kenzie  lo  collect  the  peat  which 
Ikt'Cafierty  liad  thrown  out,  and  also  some  of  the  [leat  around  the  [ilace 
where    the   caldron   had   lieen    lying,  and  to  send  the  whole  down  to 


Peebles  along  with  the  birch  stick.     He  did  ao,  but  I  have  not  been  alili' 
to  discover  anything  of  interest  in  the  peat. 

The  caldron  (fig.  I)  is  made  of  three  sheets  of  thin  light-coloured  bronie, 
the  two  upper  sheets  riveted  together  at  the  ends  to  form  the  upper  |Hirt 
of  the  vessel ;  the  third  sheet,  which  forms  Che  bottom,  is  rounded  into  an 
egg-shape,  iind  is  fastened  by  a  circular  line  of  transverse  rivets  to  the 
upper  part.  Beginning  at  the  lop,  the  upper  sheets  curve  outwards  from 
the  inside  to  form  a  rim  from   l\  to  1|  inches  wide,  witji  a  hammered 
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striated  transvurse  pattern  ;  the  lim  tben  benda  inwards  and  then  ciut- 
wards  into  three  parallel  semicircular  mouldings,  close  together,  going 
round  the  eirouraterence,  with  tho  saiue  striated  ornament.  The  depth 
of  the  rim  iusiclb  is  2^  inches.  Below  tiie  last  moulding  the  caldrou 
swells  outwards  with  an  ogee  curve,  and  then  alopea  downwards  to  the 
transverse  line  of  rivets  joining  the  upper  and  lower  sheets.  The 
weight  ia  barely  5  lbs.  10  oi.,  the  breadth  across  the  lop  {outside  measure- 
ment) 21  inches,  the  depth  15j  inches,  the  outside  circumference  at  the 
widest  5  ft.  9J  inches,  and  round  the  circumference  where  the  upper 
and  lower  sheets  join  5  ft.  1^  inches.  The  bronze  is  thickest  at  the 
bottom  ;  at  the  top  it  is  extremely  thin.  The  caldron  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation,  and  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  handle. 
Originally  there  were  tivo  of  these,  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
rim  immediately  above  the  perpendicular  line  of  rivets.  The  remaining 
handle  is  a  solid  bronze  ring  4f  inches  wide,  outside  measurement.  It 
ia  about  ^  inch  thick,  witli  two  faces  bevelled  to  the  outside  and  two  to 
the  inside.  It  plays  freely  iu  a  bronze  loop  which  is  riveted  to  the  rim. 
This  loop  has  three  semicircular  transverse  mouldings  similar  to  those 
on  the  rim.  The  riveting  is  beautifully  done;  the  ends  of  the  rivets 
fastening  the  lop  sheets  to  the  bottom  sheet  are  flat  on  the  inside  of  the 
caldron ;  on  the  outside  they  are  rounded,  are  ^  inch  thick,  project 
about  YK  ■i>'^h,  and  are  then  cut  square  olf.  There  is  a  small  riveted 
patch  on  the  widest  part  of  the  circumference. 

This  caldron  may  belong  to  the  Late  Bronze  Age,  and  is  probably  some 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  From  its  jKisition  and  surround- 
ings, the  caldron  was  probably  hidden  or  abandoned  in  a  wood  containing 
or  composed  of  birch  trees.  The  existing  handle  woe  on  the  aide  next 
the  drain,  so  that  the  missing  handle  (which  cannot  be  found)  was  not 
knocked  off  by  the  labourers  who  originally  cut  the  drain.  It  ia 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  losa  of  the  handle  was  the  reason  why  the 
caldron  was  hidden  or  abandoned  by  its  owner. 

This  caldron  somewhat  resembles  two  which  are  in  our  National 
Museum.     The  lirat  (tig.  2)  was    found   in    1768   in    Kincardine   Moss, 
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•   rffifer  Journal  of  Archceology  for  the  year  1857,  vol.  v.  p.  82, 
:-  w   i»aj>er  hy  Mr  Robert  MacAdam  on  a  bronze  caldron  found 
I   <.'«iunty   Down.     He   gives  a   number   of  interesting   references   in 
incient  Irish  and  Welsh  literature,  showing  that  caldrons  were,  of  old, 
valued  possessions  of  princes  and  chiefs,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
alleged  to  possess  magical  properties.    The  following  quotations  from  Mr 
Mac  Adam's  paper  may  be  of  interest: — "The  cauldron  seems  to  have 
lx»en  considered  an  important  article  among  the  ancient  Irish.      Mention 
of  it  occurs  in  various  old  iK)ems,  romances,  and  annals.     Thus,  in  the 
romantic  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Magh-Raih,  or  the  Bariquet  of  Dun  na 
nGfdh  (pul)lished  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society),  which  the  Editor 
assigns  to  the  twelfth  century,  one  of  the  incidents  is  the  borrowing  of 
the  royal  cauldron  in  the  king's  house  ;  and  a  number  of  other  celebrated 
cauldrons  are  enumerated,  with  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were 
kept."  .  .   .  ** Perhaps  the  most  curious  notice  of  cauldrons  is  that  con- 
tained   in   the   will  of  Cahir   Mor,  King   of   Leinster,  and  afterwards 
monarch  of  Ireland  in   the  second  century,  which  is  preserved  in   the 
Book  oj  Lecan,  and  also  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.     In  a  remarkable 
inventory  there  given  of   the    valuable  articles  bequeathed  by  him  to 
his  family  are  particularised  fifty  copper  cauldrons." 

"  Various  superstitions  were  connected  with  Irish  cauldrons.  Amongst 
the  remarkable  objects  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Ireland  by  the 
colony  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan  was  a  cauldron  called  Coirean  Dayhda, 
which  had  certain  magical  properties.  One  of  the  cauldrons  enumerated 
in  the  romance  already  quoted  (the  Battle  of  Mayh-Rath)  was  called  the 
CcUre  Airmcen^  and  was  of  such  a  nature  that  *  no  one  went  away  from  it 
unsatisfied ;  for  whatever  quantity  was  put  into  it,  there  was  never  boiled 
in  it  but  what  was  sufficient  for  the  company,  according  to  their  grade  or 
rank.'  .  .  ."  This  caldron  is  specially  interesting  to  us  because  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  possessions  of  Eochaidh  Buidhe,  King  of  Dalriada,  and  was  kept 
in  his  residence  at  Dunadd  (Argyleshire),  where  he  used  it  to  feast  the 
off  Albe  and  the  King  of  Ulster  before  the  battle  of  Magh-Rath.^ 
Aa  aoeovmt  of  Dunadd  by  Ciipt.  Thomas  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  xiii.  p.  33. 
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In  Spain,  in  later  times,  the  caldron  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
insttptia  of  a  military  leader.  In  Dr  Woodward's  Hei-cUdry,  vol.  i. 
p.  405,  it  is  said  :  "  The  caldron  or  cooking-pot  which  appears  in  the 
coats-of-arms  of  so  many  great  Spanish  families  ought  perhaps  rather  to 
be  counted  among  the  military  charges.  The  Pendon  y  Caldera  were 
presented  by  the  sovereign  to  the  newly  created  Ricos  JiombreSy  or 
Knights  Bannerets — the  Ixinner  denoting  authority  to  levy  and  lead 
troops,  the  caldron  the  ability  to  feed  them.  .  .  .  Out  of  these  caldrons 
often  issue  a  numljer  of  eels,  which  are  usually  blazoned  as  ser])ent6,  as 
in  the  arms  of  Guzman,  Dukes  of  ^ledina-Sidonia,  etc. — azure  two 
caldrons  in  pale  chequy  or  and  gules,  the  handles  and  five  serpents 
issuing  at  the  junction  of  the  handles  with  the  caldron,  all  compony  of 
the  second  and  thinl.  The  whole  within  a  bordure-compony  of  the  arms 
of  Castile  and  Leon  ..." 

In  addition  to  the  references  already  given,  Mr  Romilly  Allen  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  follo\Ying,  which  I  have  consulted  so  far 
as  I  could  obtain  access  to  the  books,  viz. — Sir  Wm.  Wilde's  Caialoffue 
nf  the  Mufteum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aro/femt/y  p.  530  ;  UUter  Journal  of 
Arrhirolt>;rt/,  vol.  v.  p.  84,  fnuu  which  I  have  already  quoteii :  Jounuil 
of  the  Royal  Si^'^ety  of  Anti^iuaHes  of  Ireland,  series  5,  vol.  vii.  p.  437, 
and  series  5,  vol.  ix.  p.  256  ;  K.  P.  Shirley's  Act^mnt  of  Fartieyy  in  the 
/Voni';i»r  of  llsttr,  p.  185  :  British  Museum  Bnmze  Age  Guide^  p.  48  ; 
ANrMf  Ari'h'olo*jii/ue,  N.S..  vol.  vi.  p.  237  :  Mana<hf»lad  »/  the  Sto^k' 
hi^m  Society  /o  I  1889,  p.  125  :  Pro*'eedintj.<  of  the  Royd  Irijth  Academy^ 
series  3,  vol.  v.  j\  346. 

When  I  receiveil  this  caldnni  I  rejx>rte»i  the  circumstamvs.,  as 
rDvuritv»r-Fis«:aI,  to  the  Exohe^juer.  who  ••laiiutvl  th^^  cuMr,^n.  placed  it 
III  :he  National  Musermu  and  c«>mj>eii>ii:eil  the  tirivler 
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SCULPTURED  AND  INSCRIBED  STONES  IN  JEDBURGH  AND 
VICINITY.     By  WALTER  LAIDLAW,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Jedburgh,  the  county  town  of  Roxburghshire,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  early  Scottish  history.  In  a  footnote  in  the 
new  edition  of  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  we  have  this 
valuable  information,  which  he  gives  as  a  quotation  : — 

(Smith's  Bede,  i,  iv,  cap.  xxvi.  app.  No.  ii. ;  Simeon  of  Durham, 
col.  69-139.)  Ecgred,  the  Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  who  died  in  a.d.  845, 
built  the  two  villages  of  Geddewarde  and  Geinforde  in  Roxburghshire, 
with  the  churches  thereof,  which  he  gave  to  the  bishopric  with  other 
towns  {Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  698). 

Jedburgh  in  after  times  became  occasionally  a  royal  residence.  There 
are  many  objects  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  in  the  town  and 
district.  The  earliest  are  probably  the  two  cup-  and  ring-marked  stones 
discovered  in  Jedburgh. 

No.  1  (fig.  1),  which  is  of  rather  unusual  type,  has  been  already 
described  and  illustrated  lx>th  in  the  Trajisartions  of  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club  in  1864,  p.  161,  by  Mr  George  Tate,  F.G.S.,  and  also 
in  the  Archaic  Sculpturimjs,  by  Sir  James  Simpson.  The  stone,  which 
is  alxjut  18  inches  broad,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Adam 
Scott  Matheson,  Dumbarton. 

No.  2  (fig.  2)  is  a  sculptured  stone,  with  incised  ring-  and  cup-symbols, 
discovered  by  me  in  Jedburgh  Abbey  in  1903.  It  is  of  yellow  sand- 
stone, 1  foot  8  inches  long,  9^  inches  broad,  4  inches  thick. 

No.  3  (fig.  3).  This  stone,  which  was  described  by  Dr  Colling  wood 
Bruce  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  May  1885,  forms  the  lintel 
over  the  entrance  to  the  north-west  turret  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  Several 
erroneous  readings  of  the  Roman  inscription  upon  it  had  been  given, 
notay)ly  in  Jeffrey's  History  of  Roxbunjhshire,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  and  in  the 
Archceologica/  Jounicd,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  365.     In   1885  I  got  permission 
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Fit;.  1,  Cup-  ami  Ring-marked  Stone  found  in  Jedburgh. 
(Fr.im8  7.1ioln;,'™])Ii  liy  W.  Blaiii,  Diimliarloii.) 
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rem  lite  Munjuis  of  Lolhinn  to  Uke  a  cast  of  the  atone,  aiiU  this  I 
»nt  to  Dr  Bnico.     The  reading  which  he  sent  me,  niid  whicli  may  be 

the  Society,  vol.  xix.  p.  321  ;  and  I  mny  ndd  that  ProfeMor  Hubner  of 
Berlin  and  Mr  F.  Haverfteld  of  Oxfurd  agree  with  it.     Tiie  reading, 
vheti    tlie  contractions    are    expanded,    ia    iia    follows  :—/ot'i    Optimo 

] 

1 

r  1 

i 

1 

T%.  3,   Roi.iin  Insctiplioa  on  i  Stoiio  foriuiiif.  n  lirit«l  in  tlie  nortli-weM 
tnrret  at  Jedburgh  Abbty. 

Maximo,    vMtlatio   Relorum  gaeitaoram   quorum   curam    acfii    Juliai 
SeverinuK  triliunw;  nml  may  lie  thus  translated: — To  Jnpiter,  the  heat 
ELnd  greatest,  the  vexillatiou  of  the  Rhaetian  Spearmen,  under  tlie  com- 
naiid  of  Jwlius  Severinus,  the  trihune  [erected  this]. 

No.  4  (fig.  4).     Thia  is  a  portion  of  a  Roman  tablet,  sculptured  in 
relief.     On   the  bottom  of  the  left  aide  is  the  figure  of  a  boar,   the 
badge  of   the  Twentieth  Legion.     It  was  found  during    the    course  of 
excavating  the  Roman  station  at  Cappuck,  Oxnam,  in  1886,  and  was 
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Fig.  4.  Legionary  T.blet  of  TweoUeth  Lfgioii. 
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then  described  by  me  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists* 
Cluby  but  not  illustrated.  The  stone,  which  is  I  foot  long  and  8  inches 
broad,  is  now  in  the  private  museum  at  Monteviot.  A  cast  of  it  is  in 
the  National  Museum. 

No.  5  (figs.  5,  5a,  5b,  5o)  is  the  lower  part  of  a  cross-shaft  of  sand- 
stone which  stands  a  little  to  the  west  of  Hartrigge  House,  near 
Jedburgh.  The  measurements  are  as  follows :  4  feet  4|  inches  in 
height  by  about  3  feet  3  inches,  and  2  feet  6  inches  in  thickness. 
This  stone  has  been  already  descrilied  in  the  Proceediiujs  of  the  Society, 
as  also  in  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland^  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  east  side  of  it  given.  I,  however,  consider  the  stone  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  illustrations  of  all  four  sides. 

No.  6  (fig.  6)  is  one  of  three  Celtic  slabs  preserved  in  the  north 
transept  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  It  is  a  well-preserved  slab,  with  sculp- 
ture in  relief,  2  feet  6  inches  long  and  2  feet  2  inches  broad.  This 
stone  lias  been  described  and  illustrated  in  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones 
of  Scotland,  as  also  in  the  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  tree-like  form  of  the  foliageous- 
scroll  ornament,  with  birds  and  beasts  feeding  on  its  fruits.  This  also 
occurs  at  Ruthwell  on  the  inscribed  cross,  and  in  a  more  modified  form 
at  Tarbat  and  Hilton  of  Cadboll,  lloss-shire. 

No.  7  (fig.  7)  is  a  slab  of  sandstone,  with  an  interlaced  pattern 
sculptured  in  relief,  4  feet  8  inclies  high  by  1  foot  wide  by  6  inches 
thick.  The  front  and  one  end  are  ornamented  witli  interlaced  work. 
This  stone  has  been  described  and  illustrated  in  Stuart's  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland, 
part  iii.  p.  435. 

No.  8  (fig.  8)  is  a  slab  of  sandstone  4  feet  7  inches  in  length  by 
9  inches  wide  by  4  inches  thick,  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  front  face 
with  an  interlaced  pattern  of  knot-work,  and  un  one  side  with  a  plait 
of  two  strands. 

No.  9  (fig.  9)  is  a  portion  of  a  cross-shaft  of  sandstone,  1  foot  4  inches 
in  length  by  7  inches  in  breadth  and  4  inches    in    thickness,  with  a 
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'.  .Slab,  with  nculpture  in  nilier,  Fi^.  8.  Slab,  witlj  tKulptuni  in  relief, 

at  Jedburgh  Abbey.  •t  .lojliurgh  Abbey. 
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mj>«-t  110  111  (ling  at  one  corner  and  a  pattern  of  a.  leafy  scroll  on  oue  face, 
the  other  sides  broken  away.  It  wob  found  in  taking  down  the  manse 
«t  Jedburgh  in  1878. 

No.  10  (fig.  10)  is  a  fragment  of  a  cross-alinft  sculptured  in  relief,  12 
inches  by  9  inches  and  41  inches  thick.  This  stone  has  not  1ieen 
previously  described  or  illiit;trate<l,  having  )>oen   discovered    by   me  in 


the  summer  of  1903  in  a  garden 

I  procured  it  can  give  no  informntit 

succeedetl  in  taking  an  exculleTit  cost  for  the  National  Museum, 

No.  11  (fig,  11)  is  a  stone  sculptured  in  relief,  very  much  weather- 
worn, showing  a  horseman  with  long  spear  attacking  wild  beasts.  It 
tonns  the  tympanum  above  the  entrance  of  Linton  Church.  There 
have  been  many  attempt-s  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  figurt^s  on  the 
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manee  ganleii  to  do  duty  as  a  pillar  for  a  sundial.  I  had  it  taken  up  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  and  it  now  sUnds  agaiuet  the  ganlen  wall.  There 
is  upon  the  fi'ont  a  Calvary  cross  sculptured  in  relief  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  stone.  The  date  "  1853  "  is  hewn  on  the  stone,  and  is 
supjrosed  tn  be  the  date  of  ita  discovery. 

No.   13  (fig.   13)  is  a  fragment  of  a  grave-cover  in  Oxn.im  Church- 
yard, close  to  the  veatry  door.    1  had  it  taken  up  and  measured  ii 
and  found  it  to  be  3  feet  9  inches  long  by  14  inches  wide,  and  sculptiit 
in  relief  with  the  cross,  and  a  band  of  cable  ornament, 


No    U  la  a  o^aie  co\ei  m  I  mton  ChucLhjard,  5  feet  2  inihes  ItmgM 
by  1    foot  9   inches   at   the  top  b>     14   inches  al  the  Imttoin,  with  a 
moulding  in  relief,  ap]>arently  composed  of  two  bands  t«istinj,  tognther 
down  the  centre  the  stone  l>eing  woni  and  Lovered  with  lahen 

No  15  IS  portion  of  a  grave  cover  m  tire  manse  gar«ien  at  \etholm 
It  is  2  feet  "i  inthfa  Ion,  by  13  inches  wide  and  showa  on  the 
lower  |iarl  of  the  stone  the  base  of  a  Calvary  cross  incised  with 
four  steps. 

No.  16  (fig.  H)  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  grave-cover  at  Yetholm. 
This  atone,  which  is  2  feet  6  inches  long  by   1  foot  5  inches  wide,  now 


I 
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r  Mands  with  ihe  top  oiid  down  i 
HCiilptured  [liiH.ly  in  relief  and  [i.irtly 


Rardeii  at  Yetholm.     It  in 

il,  slinwiiiji  the  ii]iper  portinn 


rtio(}Rl6] 


Nil  17  (lltl,  I  A)  ia  u  ■t<iii«,  Hnuljiturod  in  hi^h  relief,  at  SoutbdeatuJ 
I'IiIr  nLiiiim  iimniiiiriin  '1  fimt  9  indieH  luiit;  liy  1  f<ii)t  9  inches  wide,  and  | 
Will  tnknii  (r'Hii  Uio  ruiim  of  the  oM  chunih  anil  jilaned  on  its  {freeeafrl 
|HiilMiiri  nil  lliH  Willi  iif  Huiitliclonn  fannntBuding,  which  is  iienr  )>y. 

Nil,  |M  in]||«l»li  ii(  twti  iirahitecinnil  fiairnn'nls  «t  .Soiit!idi>an.  One  is' 
IB    liwhtw    liy    10    iiinhH,    Iho   olhnr  IT  iuHics    liy    S    iii,:!ies,      Tlipy 


^ocirrr.  heckhber  12,  i»4. 
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i^ulpturert    in    relief,    in    EckforH    chiirnhyard.     This  stone   ' 

ir:l   ■[.    ISitft   while    mnkiiig  alter.li.iris  on   Uie  ..■hurrh.      It  i 


Bfeet  9  inches  long  by  1  font  9  tncliea  at  tlie  t<j|i  by  1  foot  4  inches  at 
flhe  bottom.     There  is  on  the  rittht  siiie  the  aha|je  of  alieors. 
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No.  20  (%  17)  is  a  grave-cover  in  the  nnve  of  Jedhurgh  Abbey,  with 
two  initials,  iippareiitly  of  later  date,  incised  near  the  top.  It  is  S  feet  4 
inches  in  length  by  I  foot  6  inches  in  breadth  at  the  top  and  1  foot  i 
inches  at  the  bottom. 

No.  21  (fig.  18)  is  a  coped  grave-cover  in  Nisbel  ehurehyanl.  It  isof 
sandstone.  5  feet  4  inches  in  length  hy  1  foot  5  inches  in  width  hy  1 
foot  3  inches  at  the  foot.  It  has  a  flat  top,  6  inches  in  width,  on 
which  ie  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  much  weatherworn.  The  sloping 
aides  are  covered  with  rows  of  semicircular  scale  ornament. 

No.  22  (fig.  19).  The  armorial  bearings  on  Queen  Mary's  House, 
Jedburgh,  are  on  the  front,  above  an  arched  doorway.     The  arms   are 


Fir.  18.   Coped  Gravf-,;o\ 


those  of  Wigmore  impaling  ijcott  as  wife's  arms.  There  is  no  mention 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Buccleuch  family  having  married  a  Wigmore.  She 
may  have  been  of  a  younger  branch,  but  not  of  the  Thirlstane  or 
Howpaisly  line,  who  had  a  difference.  As  tor  Wigmore,  Mr  Burnet  made 
investigations  and  found  records  of  a  considerable  hurgess  family  of  that 
L  Edinburgh  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  of  Sir  Roger 
Wigmore,  but  no  record  of  an  alliance  with  Hcott  or  connection  with 
Roxburghshire.  The  arms  of  Wigmore  are  argent  on  ii  bend  sable,  a 
ribbon  dancett<5  of  the  field  ;  motto  "  Avis  la  fin."  The  Scott  arms  are, 
or  on  a  bend  azure,  a  mullet  between  two  crescents  of  the  field  ;  motto, 
"  Sohim  Deo  confido." 

No.  33  is  a  shield  on  the  Piper's  House  in  Duck  Row,  Jedburgh.    On 
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the  shield  an  the  initials  A.  A.,  which  etaiid  for  Adam  Ainslie,  also 
•T.  A.,  the  iiiilials  'if  his  wife  Juiet  Ainslie,  with  the  iial«  1 604. 

No.  24  (tig.  20)  ia  a  boaa  in  ihe  choir  chapel  of  Jedbnrgli  Abbe^. 
On  it  is  II  nkield  with  the  arnie  of  Scotlnnd,  a  lion  rampant  within  a 
double  tn«e)ire  flory  counter  floty. 

No.  25  (fifT.  -H  i'  nn  iiiiorfsiiitg  monocrani  in  Hundalee  fannhouse. 


tig.  Ml  Aimoitd  SbivM  on  ■  ban  lu  Jpibntfih  Abbe;. 


Th«  initials  K.  K.  C.  II.  atand  fiw  Ki>l>r>rt  Kerr  and  CItrisUan  Hamillou, 
with  the  date  1$6T.  Tlie  liiilvl  was  Ixmigkt  trvot  the  cJd  houst:',  which 
stood  a  litUn  to  the  sontli-wpst  of  tlie  n«w  un«.  KoVn  Kerr  was  the 
lliinl  IaiiJ  JoillHit^h,  who  niarri«il  Chri»lM»,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilbm  of  InnHwiek. 

No.  M  (A}!.  33)  i«  a  «>tuall  rnis  in  Xislvt  ckurchyanl,  2  feet  I  inch 
king  by   I  fool  acKisa  U)«  hMul.     Ttw  dab  is  |Memd  with    four   holes 
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throURh  the  angles  lielweun  the  arms  of  the  trons.  Alon^^side  of  il  is 
nhowri  u  )i<)rtioii  uf  u  Huulptiireil  «toiie  I  foot  4  iiiulies  long  \iy  11  incliee 
nt  tlir  top  ami  9  inches  at  the  Imttoiii,  sculpluteil  on  oiia  aide  with  the 
chevron  or  zigzag  ornament.  As  Ihiti  kind  of  ornament  Iwiongs  to  tile 
Norman  jwriod,  it  ia  probable  that  this  stone  is  coeval  with  the  oW 
chun-h  of  Nisbet,  which  is  mentioned  n«  early  n?  1220.  N'o  vestige  of 
the  church  now  rptmtin'^ 


Erkfim)  chuKbranl. 


Ni>,  37  (lig.  ii)  is  a  nnall  cross  in  KekfonI  ehurchyanl,  rambling  * 


So.  2S  (fig.  24)  is  ■  fi*e  stoniliu^  «\ws  in  tlie  AbhvT  chiifrhyatd, 
Jnlbut);h.  Il  is  3  fc«4  4  iiKti<M  btjib  bt  I  ^'•>t  3  inc]M«  vide  »t  ihe  top, 
^  inch«»  at  ihf  N>tU>ai.  and  1\  inctm  in  Ui>rkn««s.  Tli*  inschptiou  on 
ib*  aUxw  a  aluKKt  •thKleratMl,  bat  tttc  <ikat«t  IC03,  H  quit«  plain,  and  is 
th«  iild««l  datr  1  bavr  fitund  on  an;  of  lit*  oMiittmenls  in  tb«  cbnc^jmid. 
It  stamb  on  the  Wti  »d«  t)t  ilw  roni  IvMltng  t«  ih*  AUtrt. 
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Xo.  29  (fig,  25).  Sketch  of  the  upper  portion  of  h  gnive-cover,  with  part 
of  a  i!Foss  sculptured  in  relief,  used  as  a  ccvering-slah  to  the  wall  passage 
in  tlie  south  Imnsept  of  Jedburgh  Ahbey.  The  original  length  would 
lie  about  6  feet.  The  wall  into  which  it  h«-*  lieeii  hiiilt  Reems  to  belong 
to  the  enrly  jiart  of  ibe  twelfth  century. 


Jedburgh  church jsrd. 

No.  30  (lig.  -iG}.  Shield,  bearing  a  hull's  head  iind  pastoral  staff,  on  a 
liuttresa  in  Jedburgh  Abbey.  The  arms  are  supposed  to  l>e  tbuae  of 
William  TurnhuU,  Bishop  of  Glnsgow.  Jedburgh  being  within  the  see 
f»f  Glasgow,  and  Bishop  Tumbull  belonging  to  the  Jedburgh  district,  it 
in  quite  likely  that  lie  helped  to  repair  the  Abbey.     He  died  in  1454. 
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of  Jedburgh  \IW\. 
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-n.irial  lH.»arini:!?  on   Ffriii'-hti-;   I'.i-il*-.  .siul  h;is  siiu-t* 

•  1  .■  !:iiiiily-     The  anil-  ii.i\  iii^-  ^'  ■  "iiu'  ii:ii<ii  ..l-literatt'il, 

•7<)  is  il»**  armorial  lifariiiu^  >•(   M.i::i'    \:.\.  Siowart  nu 
"     1       She  was  the  dauu'Utfi  -f  L- r-i  Si.i.ir:   .-i"  O.-hiltree. 
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No.    35    (fig.    31)    ahnws    fragments   of    twu   piscinas   in    Jedbuigh 
Abbey,   the    figure   at    the    left-hand   side   showing  the   under  side  of 
one  which  is  aciilpturod,  the  upper  side  beinj,'  plain. 

Xn.  36  {fip.  32)  is  tlie  initials  •>{   Thnm:L9  Cranstou  and  a  pastoral 

1 

FiK.  31.   Two  PiE<du«K  ill  Jpainirgh  Abl)«y.                                     1 

taff  sculptured  in  relief,   l.milt   into   the    north  pier  of    the  lower  in 
edhnrgh  Ahhcy. 

No.  37  (fig.  33)  is  a  shield,  sculptured  in  relief,  on  tiie  south  pier  of 
he  tower  in  Jedbuigh  Ahbey.     On  the  field  nre  three  cranes  passant 
wo  paatoral  staves,  with  the  initials  T.  C.  which  stand  for   Thomas 
Cranston,  who  was  Abbot  in  1484,  and  helped  to  reeture  the  Abbey. 

1 

1 
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So.  38  (tig.  34)  is  a  shield,  aculptured  in  relief,  on  a  house  near  the 
I  /ool  of  the  Canongate  in  Jedburgh.  On  the  dexter  side  are  the  arms 
I  of  William  Ainslie  of  Blaekliiit,  aud  on  the  simster  side  are  the  atms  of 
E*bu  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Scott,  tirst  barouet  of  Aiici'Uni. 

So.  39  (tig.  35)  are  the  aims  of  Robert  Blackadder,  the  Bishop  of 
vlssgow,  afterwards  the  ArehbiBhop.     The  shield,  wliioh  is  not  in  its 


Kg.  32.   laitiala  of  Abbot  Tlioma*  Cranston  oi 
Ills  lower,  Jedburgh  Abbey. 

E^riginai  place,  is  under  the  large  window  m  the  north  transept  of 
^Oedburgli  Abbey.  On  the  field  is  the  chevron  bearing  three  roses. 
1  ^bove  the  cross,  on  one  side  is  the  letter  R,  on  the  other  the  letter  B, 
I  V-hich  stand  for  Robert  Blackailder.  It  is  believed  that  Archbishop 
I  Blackadder  helped  to  restore  the  Abbej,  as  his  name  is  to  be  found  on 
I   different  parts.     He  died  in  1508. 
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Fig.  33,   Anil,  .>f  Thomas  Ciuiiatori,  Abbot  of  Jedburgh. 
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No.  40  (fig.  36)-  Notides-'vipt  l.irrl^,  etc.,  =r-iilptnml  in  liigh  relief,  upon 


Fi|^.  34.  AriiiH  of  Aitifilie  of  Blai:k1iil!. 


No.   41.  Hiuuan  figures,  grotesque  aiiiiiials,  and   clievroii   oriiameui, 
teulptured  in  relief,  on  the  old  Norman  iloorway  of  Jedburgli  Abbey. 
^  xxxix.  ■* 


1 

Fig.  30.  .^nnsofRobti-1  l!l»tka.i(ier,  ArchbisLop  orClisgow. 

^^E^":^.-«%^. .   ^ --'^mi 

1 

1 

Fig.  3fl.  Scalpturad  Caliitil  in  west  doorway  of  Jedburgli  Abbey. 

1 
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i'liis  iloorway  having  become  much  decayed,  the  Marqiiia  of  Ijolhiiiii  in 
l8~6  <Tauaed  a  fiicsimile  to  he  eFecCe<l  n  little  to  the  west  on  the 
Mme  ■wa\[.  Sir  Giiliert  Scott  says  of  this  and  the  west  doorway, 
"Tltny  nre  tivo  of  the  inost  exquisite  Kema  of  iirchitectuml  work  in  the 
iahntl." 

N'o.      -12  (fig.  37).    Tlie  nrmomi  l.'-arings  of  Rohert,  U<t<\  .ledhurRh, 


:.  37.  Armoiiai  Bcaringi  of  Kobert,  Lord  Joilbtirgh,  in  JedLiurgh  Ablwy. 


"    ^^   north  transept  of  Jedhurgh  Abbey.     The  stone,  which  la  6  feet 

*^He8  high,  3  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  10  inuhea  thick,  atanda  againal 

IM   tiiiil-ih  wall.     The  upper  part  of  tiie  stone  is  occupied  by  a  shield, 

"^"^^et,  md  helmet,  with  the  umiii,  on  u  chevron,  three  mullets ;  crest, 

■1  ^McV'k  head;  supporters,  two  roebucks,  with  motto  "korwabd"  on 

1  ^'itoU,     The  under  part  of  the  stone  is  occupied  by  an  inxuription  in 

II  ciipiliilB,  viz. — 


)2  PHOCEEUINGS   OF   THE   80CIBTY,   UECBMBEK    19,   1904, 

HERE  .  LYES  .  THE  .  NOBLE  .  LORD  . 
ROBERT  .  LORD  .  JKDBRlTiJH  . 
WHO  .  DIED  .  THE  .  4  .  Of  .  AGUST  . 
1692  .  .«TATIS  ,  (i3  . 

No.  43  (fig.  38)  is  part  of  a  uiiiiM.ni   wliicli  farmed  tlie  top  of  tfit 
ncient  cross  of  .Ie.ll)urgli. 


i-ig.  38.  Part  of  a  Ui.ioorn  ' 

Lvhii'h  foriiiml  tin 

:  lop  of 

tlifl  iindeDt  cross 

of  Jeiiburgh. 

39)  shows    two   stone 

s   fotlr.il  ivIiBll 

iimkin^ 

altemtioiif 

iircli   ill    1879.  iiiid   llo^ 

r   Imilt  into   I 

1j<:  cast  < 

^ai!   of   the 

on   Oxnani   ' 
churchyard. 

No.  45  (fig.  40)  is  a  slab  of  sandstone,  1  foot  9  iiic-lies  long  by  1  foot 
6  inches  broad,  discovered  by  Mr  James  Mnliin,  builder,  while  taking 
out  a  found  for  \i  bouse  in  Canongate  of  Jetlburgb  in  1903.  The  fnce 
of  the  stone  is  occupied  with  holes,  the  largest  ni  which  is  3  inches  in 


Rxa«i. 
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As  »  ainiioii  imll  whi' 
"^Umi  at  the  same  jilace,  it  iiiai 
'*-'*^    hns  formed  fart  of  a  iniitrii 


li  suits  tlie  largest  lioles  Ima  since  been 
be  taken  as  sntHcient  jironf  tlial  the 
tor  casting  cannon  halls  of  different 


^t9~o.  4G  (Kg.  41)  ia  photoj^raphetl  from  a  coat  taken  hv  me  in  1903 
iTom  the  bell  jiresented  hy  RoliBrt,  Lord  Jedburgh,  In  the  kirk  of 
■T^fllmriihiu  l(;92--t),..  >var  in   m  liirl,  he  died.     It  meaauree  24  inches 


in  height,  30  inches  across  the  mouth,  is  riL-hly  emhosaed,  and  is  now 
in  the  clock  steeple.  On  the  lietl  is  n  medHllioii  with  the  arms  of  Lord 
Jedburgh,  and  the  following  inscription  in  Roman  caiiitiils— 

ROBERT  .  LORD  .  lEDBURGH  .  HIS  .  GIFT  .  TO  .  THE  . 

KIRK  .  OF  .  lEDBWRG  .  1692  .  lUHN  .  MEIKLL  ,  ME  . 

FECIT  .  EDIXBi;H(ii  . 

s.  4,  !9,  29,  33,  awl  34  hove  been  lent  by  Mr 
iplie.!  the  ivh'ile  of  the  photographs,  taken 
■  by  Mr  R.  .hiL-k,  pholq^pher,  Jedbui^h.] 


Fig.  to.   Half  or  a  Moulil  for  csstiiiK  ™i>noD  balls  of  different  si 
rminil  in  Jmlbiirgb. 


Fifi.  il.  Insmptiaii  on  <i  Ul]  i»  J^.iUurKb 
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III. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  KIRKYARD  MONUMENTS  OF  THE 
SCHyniSH  LOWLANDS.     By  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Skcrktary. 

In  a  former   paper  ^  I   communicated  to   the   Society  an  illustrated 

cJescription  of  some  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  tombstones  in 

^Scottish   kirkyards,   chiefly   in   the   MeaniH,    Angus,    J^erth,  Fife,  and 

3Iidlothian.     Since  then,  kind   friends   have  sent  me  photographs   of 

<  examples  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  I  Iiave  had  o])|)ortunities 

<jf  seeing  a  few  here  and  there,  but  it  was  not  till  last  autumn  that  I 

"was  able  to  add  any  considerable  number  myself,  a  residence  for  two 

'xnonths  at  Aberfoyle  having  given  me  the  command  ])y  rail  and  cycle  of 

^he  ancient  province  of  Menteith  and  its  neighlx)urhood.     This  district 

1  had  formerly  partially  dealt  with,  but  I  was  now  able  to  fill  in  the 

T)lanks  and  complete  the  record  of  the  more    interesting  examples  in 

the  kirkyanls  for  the  whole  country  between  Dunblane  and  Stirling  on 

the  east  and  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Ix)mond  on  tlie  west. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  descrii)tion  I  shall  take  up  the 
Icirkyards  of  this  district  according  as  they  are  localised  in  the  valley  of 
the  Forth,  or  in  Strathendrick  and  Strathblane  :  and  in  the  second  part, 
the  new  material  from  miscellaneous  (quarters. 

Pakt  1. 

Mentbith  and  it«  Xeighbourhood. 

A.  The  Valley  of  the  Foutu. 

1.  Aberfoyle. — A  good  many  old  slabs  lie  on  the  ground  around  the 
abandoned  ruined  church.  Most  of  them  are  phiin,  either  from  decay 
or  because  thev  never  had  been  inscribed.  The  most  ancient  date  I  saw 
was  1623  on  a  slab  with  incised  skull  and  crossbunes,  surrounded  ])y 

*  "The  Carvings  an<l  Inscriptions  on  the  Kirkyard  Monuments  of  the  Scottish 
liOwlands,*'  ProcetiUrujs^  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  280-457,  1901-*2. 
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MEMENTO  MORI,  and  with  an  almost  quite  illegible  marginal 
inscription.  Another  of  1701  has  the  same  emblems,  and  the  rather 
common  warning  to  the  passer-by  that  he  must  soon  be  as  the  occupant 
of  the  grave. 

A  specially  interesting  monument  is  a  slab  to  a  celebrated  former 
minister  of  the  parish,  Mr  Robert  Kirk.  At  the  lower  end  a  crossed 
sword  and  pastoral  staff,  surmounted  by  a  thistle  (fig.  1),  are  incised. 


L__l I I — « 1—1 I I— 

0    1     2    Z    L    5     6    7  6" 


Fig.  1.  Aborfoyle,  Perth. 


The  original  inscription  was  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  as  it  could  not  be 
successfully  re-cut  on  the  old  letters,  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Taylor,  caused  it  to  be  renewed  in  capitals  : — 

HIC  SEPULTUS 

ILLE  EVANOELII 

PROMULGATOR 

ACCURATUS 

ET 

LINGU.E  HlBERNIJi: 
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LUMEN 

M.  ROBERTUS  KIRK 

ABERFOILE  PASTOR 

OBIIT  14  MAII  1692 

iETAT.   48 

A  headstone  with  common  emblems  of  mortality  I  represent  in  fig.  2,  a, 


c. 


I .    I 


-    * 


■tl<^ 


Fig.  2.  a,  c,  Aberfoyle ;  6,  Callander,  Perth. 


chiefly  l>ecause  it  is  so  unusually  small,  being  only    16  inches  wide  at 

the  base  and  about  the  same  height.     Another  (tig.  2,  6),  not  found  here, 

however,   but   at   Callander,   is   only  15    inches    by    14.     A  third,   an 

Al>erfoyle  stone  (fig.  2,  r),  dated  1723,  is  not  much  hirger — 18  inches  liy 

15 — but  is  more  interesting,  as  in  the  upi)er  and  lower  angles  of  junction 
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Dd  a 

n  hourglass,  and  i. 

c  the  right 

und  left  uuglea  a  heart,  with  u  bow  a 

1.1   St 

miy  nrroH',  whose  \ 

oint  almost 

touches  the  heart ;  a  unique  design. 

Htniys  iht  corps  ot 
Ddvid  Tod  wKo  Died 
Af  IS  nsSAQti  4^ 

Here  lys  charles 
C€orce«(  Blvid  TOdl 
His  children 

Eph.v&L  84 


M-T 


Fig.  a 


Waa 


face.  Tod  Monument,  Aberfoyle,  Forth. 


But  an  equally  unique  and  much  more  eJahorate  hcadatone  is  one 
dated  1756,  in  memory  of  David  Tod.  The  inscripliou  ia  on  the  west 
face  (fig.  3),  and  is  surmounted  by  a  skeleton  Death,  ivith  spade  in  one 
hand  and  dart  in  the  other  (enlarged  view,  fig.  4),  with  which  he  has 


^ 
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tninsfixed  the  stmngely  coatiinied  figure  of  a  man  who  grasps  tlie  s|ieiir 
witli  one  hand  and  brandishes  a  feeble  nondeBcri[it  weapon  in  the  other. 
The  hait  is  elaljomlely  drHssed,  und  the  uostume  ounaiBte  of  a  short 
striped  jacket  and  wide  Bwelling  hreeuheu  or  drawers,  whirh  go  down  to 
the  tiiikles,  if  not  to  the  toes.  Un  the  ground  behind  this  figure  are 
objects  like  a  glove  and  a  oue-handled  quaich  turned  upside  down. 


Fig.  i.    Kular^eil 


of  Hg.  X 


On  the  reverse  (fig.  5),  under  tlio  ariii  nf  the  pedinieiit,  within  a  deep 
recess,  Haukeil  by  fluted  pilaaters,  a  chenib  hovers  over  a  recumlient 
figure  in  a  dressing-gown-like  shroud  with  empty  sleeves,  and  n  rimmed 
cloUi  or  othiT  fiovering  t«  tlie  fate  (enlarged  view,  fig.  6).  lu  the  middle 
i)f  the  stone  >ieluw  is  a  hideous  half-human  half-animal  face,  with  pro- 
truded tongue  and  conventional  hair  and  bearil  (enkrged  view,  fig.  7), 
tanked  by  "W.  T."  and  "  1759,"  and  lower  dow^l  by  apparently  round- 
headed  Huted  pibwtera,  U]"m  which  are  displayed  a  inaaou'a  tools. 


00 
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Tlie  ilaiika  o!  the  atone  nre  3  inches  wide,  and  above  the  capital 
on  i-itliur  aide  in  u  wull'desigiunl  human  head,  with  iiii  iimiauolly  pleasing 
countenance  (lig.  S),  The  elitboraluty  dressed  hair  is  well  seen  in  the 
front  views  uf  lh«  stone  (figs.  3  and  5), 


0  I  1.  "-ut 

Fig,  5,  Kwt  Utt,  Tod  MnaunKTat,  Ahtrfojlf,  Prrth. 

3.  BmMyti*. — Th«  eKtroiadr  [ilaiu  church,  oritiinally  the  niMting- 
hoUM  of  tiie  ADtiltutv'her  SvcrdcrA.  kriI  built  in  IT.'il,  tmi  now  attached 
tD  t)iH  U.K.  «>miuunily,  sIMhU  in  th*  only  bnrviui;  irrvund  ■■!  liis  qwiad 
tatn*  IWtish,  Uw  ckurdt  t>f  whtcli  is  u  ibf  uthi^r  «|J|^Mm  tIIUjip. 
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.hulgiiig  from  aoiiM!  uf  the  diitea  on  tlie  tombstones,  the  churchyard 
mnel  have  lieen  in  Rxi^tence  before  the  church.  -Slabs  are  numerous, 
but  many  of  them  are  su  covered  with  moss  that  it  would  take  many 
days  to  uncover  iiud  investigate  lliem,  and  I  do  not  think  the  reward 
would  l>e  great,  aa  the  generally  smooth  surface  of  the  moss  shows  that 
very  few  have  carvin^fs,  in  relief  at  all  events.  Many  also  that  are  free 
from  moss  seem  never  to  have  hud  either  inscription  or  decoration.     A 


BucliljTie,  atirliDg. 


very  few  have  the  ordinary  skull  and  crosslwnes  or  tools.  Of  the  latter 
I  give  a  iveU-carveil  example  in  relief  of  a  full-aized  axe,  compass, 
and  square  (fig.  9,  a),  dated  1704.  At  the  top  of  anotlier  slab,  within 
an  oval  space,  fielded  by  a  plain  bead,  are  two  crossed  very  small* 
handled  spades  or  shovels,  witli  somewhat  diamond-shaped  objects  in  the 
four  angles,  probably  batt^hes  of  bread,  tiankud  by  rosettes,  and  with  two 
peels  or  btikers'  uveti-shovels  above  (fig.  9,  ft).     The  dal«  I  could  not  make 


^ 
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out.  The  only  other  carving  of  a  baker's  implements  I  have  seen  ia 
churchyard  ia  at  Abercorn  (op.  eit,,  fig.  46,  >).  Compare  also  those  o 
ancient  edifices  at  the  Water  of  Leith  village,  figa.  43,  44,  45. 


FiK-  10.   Buchlyvie,  Stirling. 


The  most  interesting  slat),  however,  is  shov 
a  skull  ia  flanked  by  winged  heads;  below  tlu 
the  ceotre  of  the  slab,  ia  a  raised  tablet,  with  i 


II  in  fig.  10.  At  the  top, 
skull,  and  running  down 
1  inscription  to  John  and 
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Andrew  MLACHEE  (M*Liitchie  ? ).  The  tablet  is  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  full-sized  spade,  and  on  the  other  by  a  comparatively  small  figure 
resembling  u  stuffed  costume  rather  than  an  individual.  The  head, 
instead  of  a  face,  has  a  circle,  witli  sixteen  lines  radiating  from  the  centre, 
and  in  each  space  thus  formed  there  is  a  little  round  hole  near  the  cir- 
cumference. The  costume  has  sleeves  with  plaited  cuffs,  a  waistband, 
and  a  skirt  or  kilt  with  eight  plaits,  but  there  are  neither  hands  nor 
legs.  l>eIow  this  is  a  square  object,  perhaps  intended  for  a  book  ;  and  at 
the  very  foot  of  the  stone  an  arrow  points  to  and  almqpt  touches  a  heart. 
All  the  carvings  are  in  high  relief. 


Kig.  11.  PortofMenteith,  Perth. 

3.  Port  (if  Menteith. — The  church  is  prettily  situated,  and  the  yard 
contains  many  slabs  and  headstones,  with  a  few  tablestones,  but  few 
seem  to  ])e  of  any  interest.  The  only  seventeenth  century  date  I  saw  was 
1676,  on  a  slab  with  a  marginal  inscription  to  WILLIAM  M^'KENLAY, 
with  incised  skull  and  crossbones  and  crossed  spades.  As  this  is  an 
early  example  of  the  latter  I  give  a  drawing  (fig.  11). 

An  ela]»orate  monument  is  the  tablestone  hi  memory  of  William 
Macfarlan  and  MARGRAT  Campbell,  dated  1757,  restored  in  1853  by 
John  Kennedy,  D.I).,  their  grandson.  'J'he  table  bears  merely  the 
inscription,  but  the  slabs  supporting  the  two  ends  are  carved  both  on 
the  face  and  flanks  in  the  following  manner.  The  west  one  has  on  the 
face  a  richly  ornamented  and  deeply  carved  shield,  displaying  a  plough- 
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share,  hammer,  square  and  compass,  all  in  high  relief  (fig.  12).  On  its 
north  flank,  also  in  high  relief,  is  a  smiling  human  face,  with  well- 
dressed  hair  and  long  "  tassels  "  lianging  down  from  the  ears  (fig.  13,  a  ) ; 
on  the  opposite  flank  ie  a  skeleton  in  relief,  with  a  distorted  face  incised 
above  it  on  the  capital  (fig.  13,  b).  The  east  support  bears  on  the  face 
an  ordinary  skuU  and  crossbones ;  on  the  north  side  the  upper  part  of 
a  human  body,  swathed  in  a  "dressing-gown"  with  empty  sleeves,  and 


Oill45t78¥IO' 
Fig.  12.  On  support  of  Tabtestone,  Port  ofMenteilh,  Forth, 


the  face  covered  by  a  rosette  (fig.  14,  a) ;  on  the  south  side,  a  hideous, 
sensual,  leering  face,  with  wide  mouth  and  protruded  tongue  (fig.  14,  ^>), 
evidently  by  the  same  hand  that  carved  the  more  animal  face  on  the 
Tod  monument  at  Aberfoyle,  fig.  7. 

4,  5,  6.  Following  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  we  come  to  several  kirk- 
yards  from  which  I  have  published  examples  in  my  former  paper, 
Thomhiit,  op.  eit.,  fig.  127,  a,  g ;  Kippen,  figs.  99  and  1 10 ;  and  in  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the   Forth    and   Teith,    Kincardine,    fig.    158.     I 

VOL.  XXXIX.  5 


tiave  nothing  to   add    from    them,    uid    il   only   remains   to  speak    of 

7.  Garijwnwch. — The  diiirch  lias  a  mthei-  iipai  a]ii)eanince,  standJDg 


Oj     i34f678')  10" 

Fig.  13.  On  siriea  of  support,  f 

above  the  road,  with  an  outside  stair  somewhat  redeeming  ita  common- 
place  aspect.     A   atair-tityle    to   the   churchyard   harmoiiiRes   ivith  the 

scene,  and  saves  the  too  common  trouble  in  Scottish  (mrislies  of  hunting 
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for  the  key  of  the  locked  gate.  The  churchyard  slopes  steeply  from  the 
west  end  of  the  church  almost  on  to  the  roots  of  some  houses,  ftnil 
beyond  this  the  village  climbs  a  steep  liill  westward.  The  view  of 
Highland  mountains  is  superb,  and  altogether  the  situation  is  remark- 
Many  partly  moss-covered  slabs,  apparently  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Fi(C.  14.  On  ends  of  ust  snpport,  Tablestonp,  Port  of  Menteitli. 


remain  in  the  churchyard,  but  I  saw  no  sevi-nteenth  century  dates. 
One  or  two  examples  of  the  akull-and-crossliones,  ami  ii  square,  were 
all  the  carvings  I  could  make  out,  except  the  sujierior  designs  on  two 
headstones  now  to  be  given. 

In  one,  the  tools  of  :i  shoeing  smith  are  Imldly  carved  in  high  relief 
and  of  natural  size  (fig.  15),  without  inscription  save  the  date  1748  and 
the  initials  I.  A.     The  other,  appareiitly  dedicated  to   a    schoolmaster 
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{6g.  16t,  ilUplnva  al  the  to))  two  tiuilU  crossed,  and  flanked  by  the 
ilato  I7'i6,  (Uitl  Mow  tliciu  nii  iuk-Mll^  with  a  small  quill  peo  in  it, 
fluuked  hv  a  ruler  nnd  a  sinr.  Tliese  emblems  are  within  a  cheTrtm 
arvh.     Beiiealli  thoni.  ami  half  burieil  Ui  the  $oi],  un  a  skull  and  croes- 


■.uan  ii.-wTx  Beftr 
;:ier  ■^samal^  in 
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have  seen  two  in  tlie  churchyard  of  Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight.  One,  iUt«d 
1780,  displays  on  a  headstone  a  book,  ink-bottle  and  quill  in  it,  globe, 
two  ruleis,  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  all  very  nicety  carved  {op.  eit.,  fig. 
183,  if).     The  other,  of  later  date,  ia  a  comparatively  feeble  production. 

B.  Strathekdrick. 

The  Endrick  Water  has  its  sources  in  the  Gargunnock  Hills,  and  after 

sepiarating  these  from  the  Fintry  Hills  in  a  southerly  course  of  three 


Fig.  le.  Girguimovk,  Stirling 

miles,  bends  westward  between  the  Fintrj  HilK  and  the  Canipsie  Fells 
for  five  miles ;  it  then  skirts  the  northern  slopes  of  the  latter  for  six 
miles,  and  making  a  great  bend  to  n-ceiie  the  lline  A\ -iter  from  the 
south,  continues  its  course  through  the  nidc  [iirt  of  the  stijth  for 
another  six  miles,  between  the  KilpiUriLk  Hills  jnl  the  end  of  thi 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  falh  into  that  loch 
opposite  Inchcailloch.  The  whole  course  men'-Tireil  straight  on  tliP 
map  is  about  twenty-two  miles,  but  including  ths  numerous  greater  nnd 
minor  curves  must  considerably  exceed  thirt\  miles 
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In  ila  varieii  coiirae  the  stream  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  way  jwsses 
through  scenery  uf  an  Aiiglo-StotCtsh  kiud,  comhinin^  the  rich  and  well- 
wooded  character  of  the  one  country  with  the  hilly  irregular  nature  of 
the  other.  The  oak  is  coinnmu  in  tlie  lower  strath,  and  nowhere  in 
Scotland  have  I  seen  it  ^lo  well  formed  and  richly  clothed,  although 
few  of  considenihle  she  arc  to  lie  seeu.  Even  the  villages  have  little  of 
the  commonplace  attrihutea  so  common  iii  Scotland.  They  ^'eneiully 
run  downhill  in  an  irregular  manner,  amidst  trees  and  gardens,  and  the 
cottages  often  have  rettiined  their  thatched  or  red-tiled  roofs,  and  are 
not  inelegantly  planned. 

1.  Fintry, — This  [larish  ia  the  upperniost  on  ihu  river,  and  the  church 
is  Ijeautifully  sitiiate<t  where  the  wilder  and  bare  part  of  the  glen  ends, 
three  miles  below  the  westward  hend  of  the  infant  stream,  and  lialf  a. 
mile  above  the  villige.  The  churchyard  contains  a  great  many  slabs, 
generally  not  much  covered  witii  moss ;  and  although  the  decided 
majority  are  plain,  and  seem  to  have  heen  always  so,  inscriptiona,  or  at 
least  initials,  are  more  nnmeroua  than  is  usual  in  the  district.  Several 
of  them  are  dateil  towanis  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  one 
of  these,  bearing  on  the  face  an  incised  mill-rynd,  with  the  date  1692 
below  it,  I  could  read  on  the  nearly  effaced  marginal  inscription  the 
name  (CIT)NNINGHAM,  and  LAST  WEEKS  OF  MARCH.  On  the 
lower  ]Mrt  of  the  face  tlieae  lines  are  quite  distinct  ;  — 


O  .  PAINTED  .  PnE  .  OF  . 
LIVING  ,  CLAY  , 
NOT  .  PROUD  . 
SHORT  .  DAY. 


.  0  . 


The  slab  to  Elizalieth  Robinson,  "  SPOWS  "'  U.  John  Cowan  (fig.  17), 
with  a  marginal  incised  iTiscriptJon,  effaced  at  the  end,  has  a  skull  and 
croaslionea  at  the  top  in  a  sunk  pauel,  and  the  date  1693  below. 

Proliahly  at  least  as  old  is  the  undated  slab  (fig.  18),  with  a  well- 
incised  marginal  inscription  to  John  Risk  and  Agnes  Brown,  which  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  is  also  the  place  appointed  for  Hugh  Risk,  Elizabeth 
Cunningham,  and  their  t-liildren — a  kiiui  of  announcement  I  have  not 
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noticed  elsewliere.  The  face  of  the  stone  is  carved  with  an  unusually 
interesting  design.  It  is  diviJc-.l  into  three  panels,  tlie  upper  and  lower 
by  barn,  so  {iloced  that  if  prolonged 


1  ormK  ACEi?^ 


IC  ERi 

M  S3 


Fiiiiry,  Stirling. 


through  the  raiddle  panel  they  would  nearly  form  an  elongated  St  Andrew's 
cross.  The  middle  panel  contuins  in  higli  relief  the  well-posed  and 
dignifleil  figure  in  profile  of  a  man  reading  a  book.     He  is  clothed  in  a 
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ehorC'skirted  coat,  ami  the  luwer  limbs  are  omitted.  OpiMsite  cUb  skirt 
is  n  Urge  tiourijlass,  ittid  beneath  both  is  a  winged  head,  set  rathi^r 
awry,  and  with  win^   of   iinequai   size.     This   ciierub    hovers  over  a 


IMSVHELEf 
ByCHMOM 


dimiiintive  dewl  hod;  wtap])ed  in  its  ahroud,  helot 
is  incised  in  b  current  hand. 


Of  kter  date.  1751, 
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as  the  inscription  is  con6ned  siraply  to  the  names,  prcauraably  of  a 
husliand  and  wife.  They  aie  beautifully  carved  in  large  capitals  within 
a  plain  bead  border,  supported  by  what  resembles  a  donble-liandod  urn 
{(ig.  19).     Below  is  a  hand  holding  an  open  book. 

There  are  also  several  iablestones;  two,  dated  1720  and  1732,  with 
ordinary  skuU-and-bone  emblems. 

The  only  headstone  of  interest  is  inscribed,  "  Here  lies  Joan  Joack 


■20.  Fintry.  Stirling. 


Spouse  to  .John  Bour  gardiner  at  Culreath,  1764,"  and  bears  in  high 
relief  on  the  back  his  spade  and  rake,  an  houi^^lass,  and  a  Itook  (fig.  20). 
BaJfron. — The  church  is  quite  detached  from  tlie  main  part  of  the 
village,  which  runs  downhill  southwards  towards  the  Endrick,  and  is 
invisible  from  it.  The  approach  to  the  kirkynrd  is  through  n  little 
irregular  square  of  neat  houses  and  tine  trees,  ivith  a  drinking-truugh  in 
the  middle,  taking  the  place,  perhaps,  of  the  village  cross.  The  anti- 
quity of  the  square  is  vouched  for  by  a  ruined  oak,  wjiose  stem,  girdled 
by  a  strong  iron  band,  is  14  feet  6  inches  in  girth,  5  feet  above  ground. 
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Beyond  the  uak,  the  tower  of  the  church  shows  lielncen  two  large  aafa 
trees,  one  nearly  14  feet  in  girlli,  guarding  tlie  gate  of  the  chtircbjrand, 
the  fnhric  of  the  lower  being  of  a  rather  neat  design,  and  built  of  ston« 
of  »  ilelicat«  red  ecilour.  The  whole  scene  is  of  aii  unusual]^  pleadiig 
cliamcier. 

Among  the  very  numerous  sinlis,  few  show  any  sigHe  of  having  had 
either  inscri|>tions  or  etuhlenis,  but  many  are  moss-covered .  The  oldest 
dat«  I  saw  was  1668,  on  n  slab  with  an  illpgihie  marginal  inscription. 
A  few  of  the  many  that  were  clean  bore  unljiiary  "skull  and  crossbones,* 
but  I  noticed  none  with  tools.  Probably  of  early  date  is  the  slab, 
4^  feel  long,  witli  nothing  on  it  but  an  incised  cross-hilted  sword,  with 
a  blade  28  inches  long,  and  3  wide  six  inches  -below  the  hill,  thence 
tapering  to  a  jioinl  (lig.  21,  a).  It  looks  like  a  really  serviceable  weapon, 
unlike  tlie  only  other  swoni  I  have  »een  on  a  Lowland  tombstone  (op. 
•■it.,  tig.  182),  which  seems  rather  of  a  fanciful  character. 

Also  of  some  age  appear  to  )<e  two  slabs  l>earing  the  same  animal  liead 
"f  a.  rather  nondescript  kind.  proliaKly  heraldic.  In  one  of  lliem  (fig. 
21,  b)  a  single  head  stands  under  a  sknll  and  croeBl>one&  In  the  other, 
one  head  at  the  top  is  flanked  by  n  feeble  ornamentation  of  radiating 
curve*!  lines  (fig.  !!l,  r),  and,  dose  hrlow,  three  are  included  in  a  sunk 
panel,  shaped  like  a  heraldic  shield.  All  foiir  ac«  on  a  square  surface 
raised  2  or  3  inches  above  the  slab.  A  row  of  five  or  six  ear-like^  ^ 
objects  project  from  the  head  backwards  in  eacit  case. 

Heatlstone^  wcrr  numerous.     The  oldest  date  1  saw  was  1707  iin 
small   one,  rough-hewn  behind,  and  bearing  in  front  in  higli  relief 
^ull  and  ccosebones,  with  a  winged  head  abore  aad  au  hourglass  at  <^^^ 
side,  but  no  ins-nption. 

Among  tike  niimeruus  nineteenth  cental;  hMdslonee.  two  may 
singled   out    as  showring   sarw  originality.     One  (fif;.   31,  cf)  hears      ^^m. 
btyouets  crossed,  ami  is  iuacrilw^l.  "  To  lite  memory  \>t  Walter  rn< 
of  the  42nil  Regiment  wlto  fell  in  tlie  menM>raht«  luiUe  of  ir-.— i^  ^ 

the  IMh  of  June  1815,  aged  '1\  years.     I>ul««  el  deoorun  e^t  pro  f 
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Tlie  other  (fig,  21,  e),  of  date  182",  has  on  the  Imck  tivn  serpents 
focitig  an  apple  (T)  and  intertwined  Iwlow,  but  with  the  tniln  free.  They 
are  carved  iti  very  high  rehef  and  remarkaUy  we)!  ilcsigned, 

KiUearn. — The  aite  is  perhaps  the  most  Iwautiful  of  tlio  many  finely 
situated  churchyards  of  tbe   district.     To  the   south  tlif  ground  f;illa 


Fig.  21.  Balfron,  Stirling. 


from  the  burying-ground  by  a  gentle  sl()])e,  witli  an  intervening  strip  of 
frTosa  bounded  by  nothing  else  than  n  light  feni^e  'il  the  crimson  rambler 
rose,  and  then  ascends  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  rise  of  the  Fintry 
Hills  about  a  mile  off,  which,  seen  from  here,  have  a  ru^'geil  hnik  and  a 
fine  sky-line.  These  slopes,  as  well  as  the  .[eeline  to  the  west,  are 
diversified  with  scattered  oaka,  well-grown  and  handsome.  The  mined 
church  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  it  is  completely 
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covered  with  ivy.  The  village,  almost  hidden  liere,  has  a  chaniiing 
irregularity,  and  contaius  many  neat  cottages  with  tine  trees  and  flowers. 
The  luindsome  tnemorial  church  tu  Mr  Orr  Ewiug  stands  apart,  also  in  a 
fine  situation,  close  t()  the  obelisk  in 
memory  of  George  Buchanati. 

The  churthyard  contains  very  many 
:jiah»,  almost  free  from  moss.  I  read  ten 
seventeenth  eentiiry  dates,  from  1624  to 
1694,  and  many  of  the  eighteenth  century, 


IMIG 


MM 


hut  the  c 


.   I   could  s 


couple  of  feeWy  eiecuted  "skull  and  cross- 
IjoiieH,"  With  the  exception  of  initials, 
which  are  common,  there  are  very  few 
inscriptions.  One  slab  (fig.  22)  is  of  the 
elegant  early  form,  narrowing  U.\  the  lower 
end,  and  has  in  the  centre  apparently  a 
mill-ryud,  deeply  incised. 

Strathblane. — As  the  Blane  falls  into 
the  Endrick  west  of  Killearn,  and  the 
parish  of  Strathblane  includes  the  whole 
strath  of  the  snme  name,  this  seems  the 
jjroper  place  to  describe  its  kirkyard.  It 
is  on  a  high  wind-swept  spot,  at  the 
\'ery  top  of  the  pass  leading  from  Strath- 
blane to  the  south  country,  and  yet  it 
is  adorned  by  fairly  good  trees,  and  the 
church.  Tinder  the  fostering  care  of  tlie 
Edmonds  tonnes  of  Duntreath,  greatly  sur- 
passes in  elegance  the  mass  of  Scottish  parish  cburclies. 

The  tombstones  enjoy  the  unique  privilege  of  having  been  exliaustively 
described,  catalogued,  and  illustrated  by  Mr  John  Guthrie  Smith,'  and 
owing   to    his  indefatigable    exertions  they  are  now  almost  free  from 

I  P^irW.  o/!i<ralhblnn^.  J.  Gutljric  Smitli,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  1386. 


Fig.  22    KillBBru,  Stirling. 
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moes.  Mr  Guthrie  Smith  claims  for  one  of  them  the  very  ancient  date 
of  1480,  and  states  that  this  is  authentic,  although  the  figures  are  new, 
"having  been  renewed  a  few  years  ago,  as  the  old  ones  were  then  nearly 
obliterated."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mistake,  however, 
as  so  old  a  date  is  quite  unprecedented  in  Scottish  chui-chyards,  and 
those  even  of  the  subsequent  century  are  so  rare  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  they  were  not  originally  within  the  churches.  The  next  earliest 
in  his  list,  also,  is  1626,  or  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  and  kind  of  tombstones  as 
recorded  by  Mr  Guthrie  Smith,  of  which  I  have  made  the  following 
analysis : — 


Slabs, 

17th  Century. 

'With  dates  and  initials  ...  12 
"With  dates  and  names  ...  3 
With  dates  and  marginal  Inscriptions      3 


^ith  dates  and  face  inscriptions      .        5 

33 


18th  Century.  Carved. 

25  Coat  of  arms  .         .     2 

8  Crown  and  hammer    1 
1  Bell,   coffin,   skull, 

crossbones,     and 
croRS-spades        .     1 

9  Coffin  only     .        .     1 

43  .5 


Undated  inscribed  or  blank  slabs 


Headstones. 

0 
43 


Crown  and  hammer     1 


The  much  later  origin  of  the  headstones,  and  their  comparatively 
^Oaall  number  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  are  in  accordance  with 
"^hat  I  have  observed  in  the  other  churchyards  of  the  district,  and,  I 
t'hink,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  country  generally. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr  Guthrie  Smith's  work  for  illustrations  of 

Several    other  carved  tombstones,   I  give  in  fig.   23  a  representation  of 

the  crown,  ring,  and  hamraer-in-hand  on  the  slab  dated  1774  to  James 

X-fCitch  and  Margat  Lawson.     The  ring  I  have  not  seen  before  in  the 

many  crowned-hammer   monuments   met  with,  neither  do  I  know  its 
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Higiii  lieu  lice.     A  crown  timl  hummer,  Mr  Gulhrie  states,  are  the  insignia 
iif  tlie  (llastjiiw  Incoriwmtioii  of  Hammermen. 

1  ulso  H'^'*  (lig-  24)  a  co]ty,  reduced  from  mj-  tubbings,  of  tlie 
(.■nriiiiis  tuscrijitioii  in  alopjii^'  italics  u|)t)ii  both  faces  and  one  side  of 
a  lieudaUmo  which  Mr  Guthrie  Smith  gives  in  ordinary  type  in  his 
vohmie.     T)ie  last  line  of  t)ic  inscription  on  the  west  face,  which  is  now 


K'uiik-ii  by  tlie  tnrf,  i 


.  of .  lieaih 


Fi^;.  -13.  StntlMimu:  Stirling.'. 
Also  hiddeii  by  iln'  turf  is  the  coiiplusion  of  the  side  inscri|>tion— 


l.ity  . 

The  breaking  u|>  <>F  the  words  in  these  short  lines  seems  almost 
wantonly  alisurd. 

Tlie  village,  like  others  in  tlie  disirirt,  str.iggles  picturesquely  down- 
hill, ill  a  rich  agricultund  cotnilry  adonicil  with  niuny  line  trees.  The 
unpretentious  kirk  is  at  the  Uxtt  of  the  vill.ip',  lhouj;h  not  of  the  slope, 
and  the  yiinl  has  ^xnl  trees  ulmui    it.  and   two  or  three  neat  thatched 


mm 


m 


FiR.  24.  Stnthblsne,  Stirlini;. 


the  onlj  caivtng  I  couki  Me,  iiicMwi  at  the  foot  ot  *  •Ui  on  whid) 
nothing  thus  wu  to  be  atoAe  oal,  looked  like  ■  ataai^  etMnfatnatmn 
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¥ig.  21.   Drjuieii.  StirliDg.  Fik.  -'1.    lvilmaiuinH.k,  Suilinj 

of  the  cheruli   utd  skull  synkbols.      The   skull    has  cherub  winge 
below  it,  and  projeciiag  upwnnla  from  thcni  lh«  upi)*r  ytatt  of  cioaebonei^' 
which  we  not  prolonged  downwards. 
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An  el^ant  slab,  nearly  6  feet  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
12  inches  at  the  bottom  (fig.  25),  has  at  the  upper  end  a  panel  divided 
by  raised  lines  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  is  the  date  1618,  in  the 
middle  one  I.  B.,  and  the  lower  one  ia  blank.  Letters  and  figures  are 
in  high  relief.  The  next  oldest  date  I  saw  was  1770.  There  are  a 
good  many  headstones  and  a  few  tableatones,  all  apparently  of  a  late 
period.  One  of  the  former  is  remarkable  for  having  the  square  and 
compoBses  at  so  late  a  date  as  1867. 

Kilmaronoei. — The  plain  kitk  stands  on  a  good  site  amidst  fine  though 
not  ancient  trees,     I  should  think  a  couple  of  hundred  slabs  at  least 


Fig.  27.  Kilmaraiiock,  .Stirling. 


cover  the  ground,  moss-covered  and  not,  scarcely  any  of  which  show 
signs  of  carving,  and  but  a  few  of  lettering.  A  notable  exception  is  the 
fine  stone  to  Ludovicke  Garnet  (fig.  26),  of  date  1629.  An  unusual 
feature  is  the  groove  in  which  the  marginal  inscription  is  incised,  a  plan 
which  may  have  secured  its  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  conspicuous 
shield  in  the  centre,  where  the  sunk  arms  of  a  cross  meet,  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  borne  anything. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  comparatively  modern  tablestonea 
and  very  many  headstones,  a  few  of  which  have  the  unusual  length 
compared  with  height  shown  in  fig.  27,  which  often  bear  inscriptions  on 

voi-  xxxa.  6 
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the  top  as  well  as  the  face.     This  is  the  only  one  with  any  carving,  and 

is  perhaps  the  oldest. 

The  following  inscription  on  a  slab  is  incised  in  italics,  the  capitals  at 

the  head  of  some  of  the  lines  being  well  formed  and  designed.     I  had 

not   time    to   take   a   rubbing   of  it.      The   date   probably  stands   for 

June  11,  (17)77. 

Go  home  dear  Frien 
des  and  shed  iw  tear 
We  miist  lie  here  till 
Christ  apear  and  at 
his  coming  we  ho}) 
To  have  a  joyful 
Risiiig  froia  tlie 
Grave    J  nine    1177 

Buclianan, — The  church  is  seen  and  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  pine-trees,  which  increases  its  resemblance  to  a  rather  old-fashioned 
country-house.  Many  are  the  slabs,  but  it  would  require  much  hunting 
to  discover  what  designs  may  be  concealed  under  the  thick  coating  of 
moss  lying  on  nearly  all  of  them.  I  could  see  only  a  few  skulls  and 
crossboiies  and  a  very  little  lettering. 


Part  II. 

Miscellaneous  Monuments. 

Adam  and  Eve  Staties, 

In  my  former  paper  I  described  and  illustrated  twelve  examples  of 
this  class  of  monument,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  kirkyards 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  vanished  before  the 
end  of  it.  They  were  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Forfar, 
Perth,  Stirling,  Lanark,  West-Lothian,  Roxburgh,  and  Dumfries,  show- 
ing that  they  w^ere  distributed  pretty  widely  over  the  Lowlands. 
Although  no  two  were  alike,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
generally  much  the  same.     Adam  and  Eve,  facing  the  spectator,  stood 
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ou  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  loaded  with  enormous  apples,  and  Eve 
was  in  the  act  either  of  receiving  the  apple  from  the  serpent  in  the 
tree,  or  of  handing  it  to  Adam.  Marked  exceptions  occurred  at  Melrose 
and  Logiepert,  where  Eve  seems  to  be  still  resisting  the  tempter. 

I  am  now  able  to  place  on  record  nine  additional  examples :  one 
from  Birnam,  Perth,  one  from  Kells,  Galloway,  and  no  less  than 
seven  from  Ayrshire. 

Bimtim^  Perthshire. — In  this  instance,  which  was  made  known  to 
me  by  my  daughter,  Miss  Maud  Cassels  Christison,  who  took  a 
photograph  of  it  (fig.  28),  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  those  formerly  described.  Above  a  skull, 
crossbones,  and  hourglass,  not  shown  in  the  view,  is  a  "Memento 
Mori "  ribbon,  above  the  middle  of  which  Eve,  clothed  in  an  apron 
and  a  kind  of  mantle,  is  sitting  in  the  background  under  a  tree, 
and  points  to  Adam,  who,  also  wearing  an  apron,  stands  forward, 
with  one  hand  on  his  stomach  and  the  other  stretched  towards 
the  tree.  Between  them,  and  in  front  of  Eve,  the  serpent  crawls 
along  the  ground  towards  the  tree.  The  attitudes  suggest  that  Eve 
is  asking  the  serpent  to  fetch  an  apple  for  Adam,  who  is  quite  ready 
to  receive  it. 

A  straight  scrollwork  separates  this  scene  from  another,  more  decayed, 
in  which  the  Annunciation  is  represented.  On  the  left,  an  angel  in 
flowing  robes  is  descending,  holding  a  lily  in  one  hand.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  lily  the  Virgin  kneels  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  Lilies 
and  roses  fill  blank  spaces  on  the  stone.  At  the  very  top  are  a 
weaver's  frame  and  shuttle.  A  bead  border,  decorated  with  circles, 
incloses  the  whole.  This  stone,  dedicated  to  John  Campbell,  Trefuch, 
is  the  only  example  I  know  of  an  Annunciation  scene,  among  the 
kirkyard  monuments.  Its  date  is  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  newly  carved  it  must  liave  had  a  very 
handsome  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  rather  grotesque  treatment  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

My  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  example  at  Kells  in  Galloway, 
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and  of  six  of  the  seven  in  AjTshire, — at  AJeeorfM  (twa),  and  one  each 
c,  TarMtom,  DuMiop,  and  Cnu'yit, — is  due  to  the  Rer.  I>aTid 
I,  LI<.D.,  Kilmanwck,  to  whom   I  am  also  indebted   for  a 


h»  IwTih'ibiil  — fcr  the  lilte  «t  "HwOm^  m  Ajra^ia  tk  OUen 
at  OImmA  ns  tdM  I?  Ur  J«U  AM«^,  JMtt  Im.  FaftiiL 
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Riceartoa.  Xo.  1. — On  the  front  of  the  Btone  Dr  I,iindsl)orough  could 
see  only  faint  remains  of  the  ordinary  "Adam  and  Eve"  type,  but 
the  lo^rer  part  of  the  stone  on  the  other  side  liad  been  well  preserved, 
and  on  it  he  found  another  representation  of  the  subject,  in  which 
"  a  new  feature  had  been  introduced.     The  tempter  ia  not  the  setpent, 


Fig.  211.  Kiccarton,  AyrHliirr. 

but  the  woman.  Adam  makes  a  vigorous  resistance.  He  is  represented 
fleeing  from  her.  But  his  arm  is  extended  liackwards  towards  her, 
while  its  i>alm,  turned  against  her,  says  emphatically,  '  liegone !  tempt 
me  not!'  (fig.  29).  Eve  stands  firmly  with  clasped  hands,  as  if  piqued 
at  his  refusal,  but  resolved  to  conquer."  The  design  is  quite  peculiar 
in  one  respect:  the  figures,  instead  of  standing  with  their  heads 
towards  the  top  of  the  stone,  are  placed  horizontally. 


M 
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Itinttfl'iit.  Xo.  2, — Ailniu  mid  Kvp,  mliust  figures,  stand  on  oppoBito 
••»l<-»  i>[  II  little  tree,  whith  hns  A  very  HniHll  head  (%  30).  Xo 
ili^LiiiU  i>f  leaven  iir  upples  ore  riKililc,  neither  is  there  any  sign  of 
.1  >i(>ri>«ut.  A  ucrull,  (irulHiMv  for  »ii  iiiAcHiaion,  sunnuunU  the  scene, 
>uid  ii)n>vu  the  whole  w  an  iiti){i<l  i>t  chcruh,  nniuh  emaed. 

i'rwjir. — The  ntoii"  tliiil  miri-  st.H^l  here  was  removed  in  1833  to  the 
^niiiiidx  of  u  nieiiilii-r  nf  lli<'  fiiniily  (.-  wIikiu  it  IwlutiKeit,  where  it  uoir 


r:(;.  SO.    KU>-«rt..„.  Avr»!iir.. 

»iiie  ic  \}  much  elTaiv.!,  Imi  the  earlif 


dac- 


:i  the  inscrip- 

li.,ii  iH  Ifi92,  .tn.l  ih..  Ku-.'  i*  .id-riu-.!  I'v  .\  |.|>.«^h,  ■nirh  i>l,.Hj;hman  and 
|,l..ii(jhl»iy,  and  .-ither  thn-e  .'r  i-::r  h,"rsfs.  In  :h<'  tontn-  -f  ihe  reverse 
i«  "ll.i-Treeuf  Kn.'ivW(:e.  .-f  ^-.xi  si/*.  «iih  Ki:M.'\^U>(>*d  branches, 
Mioindniit  foliage.  ,tiid  mu.-li  irzi;.  Thr  ::^-.itc  ^■i  .UUm  s;jiiJs  ,.n  the 
ii){ht  "ide  of  the  :rjnk  and  ih.i:    i  Kve  .>u  :lu>  Ivf:,  '.*•:;•.  hAviug  a  hand 


II  the 


.\rv"j:'.d  :h''  trunk 


r-.lJ   .ll>[v;irillg 
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among  the  tower  branches."  Under  the  tree  and  above  each  figure  is  a 
cherub  head  with  one  wing,  and  above  the  tree  hovera  the  u3iuU  double- 
Mringed  cherub  head  (fig.  31). 

Tarhotlim. — This   stone  "gives  only  the  figures  without  accompani- 
nients."     When  Dr  Lindslmruugh  asked  the  gravedigger  if  there  were 


Fig.  31.  Cr«igie.  Ayreliii*. 


any  Adam  and   Eve  nionunients  in   the   kirlcyard,  lie  gravely  replied, 
"  Xa.  na  :  we've  nane  sae  auld  as  that  here  !  " 

Si  Qulvox. — Here  the  tree  with  its  fruit  is  depicted,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  it  thou  alialt  surely  die."  Above  is  the 
shadowy  outhne  of  another  tree,  wliich  Mr  Wilson,  the  parish  clergyman, 
took  to  be  "  the  Tree  of  Life,  on  which  the  hapless  pair  are  turning  their 
bRcks  as  they  go  forth  from  the  garden  hand  in  hand." 
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Dtmlop. — Of  this  stone  Dr  Landsborough  liail  no  information. 

Colmonell. — Mr  Aitken's  photograph,  fig.  32,  shows  vBry  well  the 
groups  on  this  remfLrknble  stone.  As  interpreted  by  him,  the  upper 
subject  '■  represents  the  body  us  n  skeleton  raised  up  for  judgment. 
The  angel  of  the  resurrection,  blowing  a  trumpet  and  holding  the  open 
book   of  judgment,    stands  on    one   side.     The  hourglass  l>etween  the 


Fig.  32.  Colmonell,  Ayr. 

angel  and  the  skeleton  would  probably  originally  show  that  the  sands 
had  run  oat,  but  it  is  too  indistinct  now.  On  the  other  side  stands  an 
angel  holding  a  balance."  TJio  middle  subject  represents  the  temp- 
tation in  an  unusual  way.  A  monstrous  fat  serpent  trailing  on  the 
ground  offers  the  apple  in  its  mouth  to  a  bold-looking  robust  Eve,  who 
takes  it  with  one  hand  while  grasping  with  the  other  the  hand  of  a 
poorly  developed   and    reluctant    Adam,  whose  abject    terror  seems    to 


J 


W  cause 
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cause  his  limbs  to  give  way  iiniier  him. 
ia  1758, 

The  lower  subject  represents  a  man  plounliiiig  witli  a  team  of  four 
aninuUs,  probably  intended  for  horses,  tiiougli  in  appearance  and  com- 
pantivQsize  they  are  more  like  sheep.     An  assistant  wields  a 
whip.     Mr  Ailken  suggests  that  this  subject  typifies  the  results  of  the 
Fall  —  "  In  the  sweat  of  tby  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 

In   GolmotieU  there  is  another  stone  of  more  difficult  interpretation, 
Mr  Aitkea's  photograph,  Rg.  33,  shows  a  winded  and  dignified  figure  in 


Fig,  33.  Coll 

tlte  centre,  clothed  in  a  wide-slcet'ed  mantle  flowing  to  the  ground,  and 
holding  in  front  an  hourglass  on  its  side.  On  either  side  of  the  central 
deity  or  angel  kneels  a  small  nude  human  figure.  These  figures  seem  to 
be  holding  on  to  the  hourglass  by  means  of  little  bonds  attached  to  the 
ends,  whicli  they  grasp  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  stretched 
beltuid  them  ami  holds  the  ribbon  that  ties  together  a  bundle  of  bones 
and  skulls,  forming  a  side  border  to  the  stone.  Above  the  figures,  and  at 
tha  very  tup  of  the  face  of  the  stone,  two  dragons  with  twisted  but  not 
intertwined  tails  lie  prostrate,  looking  outwards,  8Up]K>rting  on  their  feet 
tUe  top  of  the  aforesaid  ribbons.     The  allusion  may  be  to  llie  passage 
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from  Jcath  and  time  to  iiuniortality  imd  eternity,  typified  by  one  hand 
jjraspiug  the  emblems  of  mortality  and  the  other  the  hourglasa  in  repose. 
At  the  same  time  comes  the  Judgment,  represented  by  the  figures 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  central  ligure. 

Cfieritls, 

The  cherub  winged  head  is  perhaps  as  common  as  the  skull  and  crosa- 

boiies,  of  which  it  aeema  to  be  the  antugoiiist.     Almost  invariably  it 


hovers  at  the  top  of  tlie  monument,  us  if  awierting  its  triumph  over  the 
symbols  of  mortality  which  brood  at  the  bottom. 

Callander. — I  give  these  two  examples  (figa.  34,  35),  from  photographs 
taken  by  my  daughter,  because,  although  comparatively  recent,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  artistically  treated  of  all  thut  I  have  seen  in  Scotland. 
Not  only  is  the  desijjQ  ^ood  on  the  whole,  but  the  cherubs  have  a 
pleasant,   happy    expression,    such    hb   is    rarely    met  with  in  Scottish 
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Giffurd,  Knat-Lotbiaa.  —  Fig.  36,  from  a  pliotograpli  by  Dr  W. 
Cameron  Sillar,  shows  a  rather  peculiar  example  of  the  cherub  or 
angel.  Usually  a  head,  neck,  and  winga  suffice,  but  here  the  body  is 
given  U3  low  as  the  waist,  and  two  rounded  promiuences  on  the  breast 
Mil    be    nothing   elae    tlmn    highly  developed   mamiUB.     This   angelic 


¥\g.  a; 


11.  Mi.) 


figure  is  placed  as  usual  at  the  very  top  of  the  headstone,  and  is  iu  a 
slightly  recessed  arched  paneL     The  wings  are  small  and  drooping,  and 

extend  outside  the  recess.     The  face  is  rather  dignified. 

Below  the  pediment  is  the  inscription,  apparently  undated,  flanked  hy 
pilasters,  bearing  on  their  faces  cross-spades  and  cross-liones,  suspended 
from  a  ring  which  is  fastened  below  the  capitali*  of  the  pilasters.     On 


J 
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■mil  iiiSLTiWil  "  Memento   Mori."    The 


■SA'wW  and  Croeshonei'. 

■■li.ll^jtlii:iii. — I    give   a   represontntioii    (fig.    37,   from  a 

■V  Mr  Y.  C.  liijjlis)  of  this  Bymbol  at  Crichton.     It  ie  incised 

.litlifuliieas  to  nature  than  is  usual.     Too  many  otherwise 

]■ 'liiuiKints  are  liisfiytired  by  hideous  caricatures  of  the  skull, 

vitli  wliicli  the  kirkyard  carvers  seemed  quite  unable  to  cope, 


Fig.  38.  KirkUstoD,  MiJ-Luthiai]. 

although  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  models.  Sometimes  the  oddest 
effect  ia  produced  by  the  artist  apparently  aiming  at  giving  a  front  and 
side  view  in  one.  This  example  is  remarkable  also  as  standing  quit« 
1  handsome  Little  headstone. 
Icli^on,  Mid-Ij3thtaij. — Aji  even  better  akull,  from  the  anatomist's 
3  carved  in  relief  upon  a  slab  at  Kirkliston  (fig.  38),  in 
are  several  dates  on  the  inscription,  but 
i  be  made  out  distinctly  was  1680.  Much  to  the 
,  a  spejir  and  peculiar  axe  are  substituted  for 
'  artistically  ivound  round  them. 
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Buleher'g  ImpUmenU. 
Haddington,  East-Lothiaii. — As  in  my  previoua  researches  I  had  not 
encountered  the  butcher's  weapons,  I  concluded  that  there  was  some 
reluctance  to  diaplay  the  fatal  insignia  of  the  trade.  But  here  (fig.  39) 
we  have  knife,  cleaver,  and  sharpening-steel — paradeil,  no  doubt,  with 
as  much  pride  as  the  soldier  feels  in  his  sword — on  a  very  simple 
stone,  which  haa   an    inscription    with   the   date    1707    on   the   other 


iMWi^J'*'**  jMv«w!!f'fetVi'/-  «v4/'V^£>*'*<\St' 


Fig.  39.  HaJdington,  East-Lothian 


Again  the  cleaver  and  steel  appear  in  the  same  kirkyard,  in  an 
elaborate  design  dated  1723  (fig,  40).  A  well-can'ed  cherab,  at  the 
top,  hovers  over  an  hourglass,  resting  ou  ita  side,  on  a  circular 
decorated  scroll,  surrounding  the  initials  W.  D.  in  a  current  hand. 
Below  this  is  a  horizontal  scroll,  liehind  which  long  bones,  after 
flanking  the  circular  scroll,  ]>asa  obliquely  inwards,  behind  a  skull. 
This  skull  is  sliown  in  profile,  looking  upwards,  and  is  almost 
anatomically  correct. 

Flanking  the  drooping  ends  of  the  horizontal  scroll  on  one  side,  are 
the  butcher's  steel,  and  lower  down  his  cleaver,  grasped  in  a  hand  with 
an  arm  clothed    in   a    plaited   sleeve    and    ornamental  cuff.     The   arm 
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proceeds  from  the  side  of  a  grotesque  skull.     On  the  other  drooping 
aide   of    the  scroll  are   crossed  spades  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 


Fig.  40.  Haddington,  E&at-Lotliiaa. 

Floral  decoration  runs  athwart  tlie  face  of  the  stone  from  the  volutes 
of  the  pediment,  which  rests  on  the  capitals  of  aide  pilasters. 


(i 


I 


^  I    * 
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Kig.  41.  Kirkliston,  MiaLothian. 
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Fig.  42.   Kirkliston,  ^  ^- 
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KirhlUton. — On  a  low,  broad  headstone,  a  butcher's  axe,  flanked  by 
knife  and  cle&ver,  is  carved  in  relief,  but  with  the  exception  of  initials 
there  is  no  inscription  (Eg.  41). 

Here  may  be  insert*!!  a  drawing  (fig.  42)  of  a  neatly  designed  stone 
in  the  same  kirkyard.     The  front  is  carved  into  two  arcades,  which  bear 


CrichCon,  Mid-Lothinn. 


nothing  but  initials  and  the  date  1694.     At  the  top,  above  the 
pilaster,  is  a  heart  in  relief. 


Tailor's  Implements. 

Crirliton,  Mid-Lothian.— The  tailor's  acissors  and  goose  are  well  carved 
1  high  relief,  and  of  the  rather  early  date  1678,  on  a  headstone  at 
Cricblon,  as  shown  in  fig.  43,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr  F.  C,  Inghs. 

TOl«  IXSIX.  7 
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Baiter's  ImpJenienh. 

Tlie  tombs  of  bakers  are  very  rarfily  distinguiahuble  in  the  kirkjards 
by  the  implements  of  the  trade.  Indeed,  I  have  only  met  with  two 
examples,  one  at  Alffircom  {op.  tit.,  fig.  46,  i),  in  which  three  batches  of 
bread  are  dia^dayed  npoo  a  peel  beside  a  roller,  and  the  other  at 
Buchlyvie  (fig.  9),  with  two  peela  crossed,  and  tour  batthes  of  bread 
in  the  angles  of  cross-spades.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
trade,  this  deficiency  seems  remarkable,  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
explained  partly  by  the  infrequeiicy  of  bakeries  in  the  country 
villages  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  oatmeal 
was  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  partly  by  the  inadaptability  of 
the  characteristic  tools  of  the  trade  for  tombstone  decoration.  In 
the  limited  spaee  available,  the  most  representative  emblem,  the 
peel,  boa  to  be  deprived  of  the  long  handle,  which  is  etisential  to 
its  use,  and  becomes  a  "battledore."  Of  proper  six-feet  length  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  supportere  of  what  is  merely  called  "The 
Arms  of  a  Baker,"  engraved  in  Tfm  Baxters  Book  of  St  Andrews, 
with  notes  by  J.  H.  JIacadam,  F.S.A,  Scot.  Reduced  to  a  "  battledore," 
we  have  it  in  fig.  9.  But  two  other  examples,  although  not  on  tomb- 
staues,  may  be  given  here. 

A  part  of  the  old  North  Road  from  Edinburgh  still  remains,  descend- 
ing  the  steep  bank  of  the  Water  of  Leith  from  the  comer  of  the  Deaii 
Bridge.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  at  the  foot  takes  a  sharp  and  dangerous 
turn,  which  lands  it  at  once  on  the  one-arcbed  bridge  that  spans  the 
stream.  At  this  corner  three  seventeenth  ceutury  buildings  remain. 
One  at  the  outside  of  the  turn  is  a  picturesque  little  dwelling  with  a 
circular  tower  staircase.  Neatly  opposite  is  a  large  structure,  which 
rises  direct  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  its  gable  abutting  on  the 
bridge,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  course  of  the  river  by  taking  a 
bend  about  half  way  along  its  length.  There  are  five  storeys,  two  of 
them  below  the  level  of  the  bridge,  with  small  square  windows,  and 
the    building   originally  wna  probably  a  mill.     It  is  now  in  use   as    a 
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brewery.  The  gable  rises  some  30  feet  above  the  bridge,  and  is 
almost  in  line  with  it,  but  partly  detached  towards  the  river.  In  this 
detached  part,  and  therefore  now  inaccessible,  is  a  built-up  doorway, 
with  an  incised  inscription,  thinly  cut  (fig.  44). 

A  little  above  this  is  a  tablet  with  two  crossed  **  battledore  "  peels  in 
relief,  each  bearing  three  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  objects.  In  the  side 
angles  where  they  meet  is  incised  the  date  1643. 


fmvTuwojf'i/wfv^'^'^^Jf^fi'ffiif' 
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Fig.  44.  Water  of  Leith  Village,  Edinburgh. 

The  other  example  is  at  the  foot  of  the  liill,  on  the  oj)posite  side  of 
the  street,  on  the  third  building.  This  fine  old  structure  is  100  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  with  its  high,  narrow,  crow-feet  gables,  its 
two  square  staircases  projecting  from  the  front,  and  its  well-maintained 
sense  of  proportion,  is  quite  handsome,  although  perfectly  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  now  built-up  entrance  to  the  lower  staircase  (fig.  45). 
The  two  staircases  are  not  on  the  same  level,  in  conscciuence  of  the 
building  being  constructed  alongside  the  descending  roadway. 
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On  the  frieze  of  the  doorway,  in  bold  incised  capitals,  is  the 
main  inscription  (fig.  45). 

In  a  square  panel  above  the  frieze,  a  circular  wreath  (enlarged  view, 
fig.  46),  decorated  with  ears  of  corn,  which  sj)ring  from  a  grotesque  sun 


GOCVBLESSTHEBAXTERSOFEDIN 
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Fip.  46.  Water  of  I^ith  Village,  Edinburgh. 

below  and  from  a  crescent  moon  above,  and  with  a  sheaf  of  com 
standing  on  the  top,  surrounds  the  crossed  peels,  one  of  which  bears  an 
object  shaped  like  a  Greek  cross,  and  the  other  something  nondescript, 
probably  from  decay.  A  balance  is  suspended  from  where  the  peels 
cross.     Flanking   the   sheaf  are   cherubs,  from   whose   wings   a  coiled 
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ornament  ending  in  a  "  ciddron  "  niiis  tlowii   the    Bidt.",(tf"  tli^  paneL 
Surrounding  the  wreath  on  one  aide,  and  running  atraight  dojrn  bwide 
the  coil  on  the  other,  is  a.  second  inscription,  in  very  small  capitals'/'; ',■'-_ 
At  the  foot  of  the  panel  there  has  been  a  third  inscription  of  several  .. 


1 

1 

r^^ 

11,19 

■  Qf  Uiili  Villnije,  £,liubuigL 


lines,  liud  in  atill  smaller  letters,  whii:h  luoke  as  if  it  had  been  purposely 
effaced.     Only  two  or  three  letters  remain,  with  the  date  1679. 

In  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  it  la  stated  that  this  huUding  was  the 
tolboolh,  "  wherein  the  bailies  of  this  once  sequestered  village  were 
wont  to  incarcerate  culprits."     It  is  possible,  as  in  the  caiie  of  St  (JUes' 
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f  of  the  fanuet,  can  lie  inatlc 


y  poor.     M'Callutu,  ihe  i 
out  on  the  inscription. 

The  same  name  occurs  on  another  elah,  with  a  cherul^  ploughshare, 
skull,  cmsaboues,  and  the  motto  kisd  death,  dated  1781 ;  otid  yet 
snotbet  slab,  of  1743,  be^n  the  tree,  crown,  uid  (twaket-billed)  eword  of 
the  Hocgregors. 

Hone,  Ox,  or  Cow. 

The  Roif,  DuuibartoDshire. — A  horse  and  three  ill-designed  cattl«  are 
repreaented,  in  a  cooveniional  manner,  standing  round  a  manger,  all 
upon  the  same  stone  at  Soic  {Proc.,  sxxvi.,  fig.  133),  and  I  am  not  aware 
ot  anv  other  example  of  these  uuimala  at  reel  elsewhere. 


Anitiiaii  ai    fTork.  H 

With  a  singlo  exception,  in  which  horses  oik  ^voked  to  a  stage-coM^* 
all  the  examples  under  this  head  occur  in  ploughing  scenes.  When  my 
previous  paper  was  read  I  had  not  met  with  any  instance  of  the 
kind,  and  it  was  only  quit«  lately  that  I  became  aware  of  one  nesr 
Edinburgh,  and  learned  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Landsboroi^h  and  other 
friends  that  such  ploughing  scenes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  West 
country,  particularly  in  Ayrsliire.  As  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
tell,  even  from  a  good  photograph,  whether  the  animals  are  intended  for 
horses  or  oxen,  ami  other  caaes  ar«  doubtful  from  want  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation, I  mak«  a  eepatate  class  of  these,  wbicb  I  shall  lirst  notice  briefly. 


Ploughing  Sfenes  in  ichieh  Ihe  kitul  of  draught  animal  it  doubtfut, 
Coimontll,  Ayrshire. —This  scene  1ms  already  been  noticed,  page  S9. 
Craigie,  Ayrshire. — Also  previously  nuticoi,  p.  86.     Tliree  or  four 

''  horses  "  are  said  to  be  drawiiig  the  plough,  but  without  more  information 

it  is  better  in  the  meantime  to  keep  this  example  in  the  doubtfut  class. 
SI  Quiror,  Ayrshire,- — Tliree  if  not  four  ploughing   scenes   here,  ou 

Uie  authority  of  the  Rer.  James  Wilson,  tlie    iKtrish    minister.     (The 

Bev.  Dr  Landsborougb.^ 
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Loudoun,  AjTsliire. — Mr  Riohaid  Tarbet,  Euittle  manse,  Castle- 
Dottglos,  writes : — "  I  have  aeeti  in  Loudoun  clmrelijard,  on  a  atoBe 
leaning  to  the  wnll  nl  tlie  foot  of  the  session-house  stair,  a  ploughing 
scene  with  four  horses  (?)  ajid  a  man.     I  think  there  were  other  earrings, 


Fig,  i. 


\\-b\\'.i\u;<i  helmet, 


a    Latin  quotation,  and,  if  1  mistake  n 
can't  be  anre  about  that." 

Ktlmtminy,  Ayrshire.^l'he  Rev,  Archibald  Hunt«r  has  sent  me  a 
^.pbcrtasraph  (tig.  4S)  of  a  |)Ioughiii<;  sirene  on  a  rather  remarkable  stone  of 
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massive  ilesigii,  witli  n  cherub  at  tlin  top,  whose  wings  form  a  oi 
round  the  heaii.  At  the  foot,  foiir  animals,  not  unlike  horses,  but 
than  lambs  when  com{>ared  with  the  man  at  the  handles  and  the  a 
wielding!  a  whip,  draw  a  plough  laboriously  along, 

KiheinniiKj.  No.  2. — Mr  Kae  Mucdonald,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  haa  dn 
my  attention  to  another  stone  here,  of  which  he  made  a  ski 
(fig.  49).     In   the  middle,  at  the  upper  |>art,  facing  the  spectato 


Fig.  IS.  Kilwinning,  Ayr. 

clergyman  wearing  bands  holds  an  open  book,  below  which  ia  inscr 
— "No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  bad 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  foot  is  the  plough  drawn  by 
sheep-like  animals.  The  man,  if  not  incurring  the  reproach  of  the 
by  looking  back,  seenia  at  least  to  be  standing  idle. 

Ploughing  Scene,  animals  recognitable. 
Lil/eiion,  Mid-Lothian. — Not  far  from  the  tower  of  the  church  t 
stands  a  tablestone  wliich  perhaps  surpasses  all  others  in  the  Scol 


I 
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Lowlands  in  the  number  and  interest  of  its  carvings.  The  taVile  itself 
Wrs  tlie  oriKinal  inBcri|jtion  (fig.  CO),  generally  in  Roman  cupitatp, 
!)iit  the  pro|)er  tiamea  in  early  English  letters,  the  cajiStiilB  of  the  ktter 
highly  ornate,  with  finely  cut  flourishes  surrounding  tiiem,  now  partially 
eraaed.     A  modern  inscription  follows  below.     This  monument  is  the 

HERE  LYES    INTERRED 

''  '  ^°     TO  WILLIAM  s'    " 
SHE   mm  OGTOBER 
A£3ED.^YEARS 
AS  ALSO 


T 
%9  US 


.y.\J.  -r^  >^  ^^o 


m ^ 

BREUER   BURGESS  OF  §>bm6'SfSl 
AND  FERMER  IN    BRAlfJ    WHO 
DEPARTED    THIS  LIFE  FEI8RHARY  17 

IfJ^  AGEP  fS  YEARS  AMB  THRE    OF 
THEIR  CHILOREN    WHO  ;«LD1EB  Y®UNG 

Fig,  50.   Inscriiition  on  Tablestoiir,  Lilcrton,  Midlothian. 

t,  though  not  the  only  instance  in  whii.'h  the  artist,  reeognising  that 
e  table  is  the  natural  place  to  hear  the  inscription,  has  lavished  all 
a  skill  in  carving  designs  on  the  supports,  ill  adapted  aa  they  are  to 
■ddiow  them  off  to  advantage.  Here  the  supports  consist  of  a  slab  at 
Beach  end,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  side  a  squat,  bulging,  round, 
ll-apirally  fluted  column,  otherwise  plain  (fig.  51).  A  unique  character- 
■  Ittic  of   the  carving   on  the    end  slabs   is  that   it  covers  not  only  the 
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outer  sides  and  ends,  but  the  inner  sides,  wliere  it  oin  only  lie  projierly 
aeen  by  stooping  and  getting  one's  liead  under  the  table. 

T^e  aa»l  ilab  has  on  its  outer  face  a  beautiful  interlaced  pattern  in 
relief,  composed  of  the  long  stalks  of  conventional  leaves  (fig.  5'2). 

On  its  south  end  a  skeleton  stands  on  a  corbel,  projecting  from 
an  ornamental  pillar  ut  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
serering  vithapair  of  scissors  a  cord  snsjiended  by  no  visible  meani* 


FiR.  53.  Lilierton. 


from  above,  and  tied  to  a  stone  or  other  heavy  object  at  the  end, 
which  overhangs  the  head  of  a  mourning  female,  sitting  on  a  tombstone 
(%  53,  a). 

On  its  north  end  a  tower,  founded  on  a  mass  of  liouldors  or  ri>cks, 
but  rent  across  the  middle,  is  in  the  act  of  falling  (fig.  53,  /.-).  A  lai'ge 
fragment,  detached  from  the  rent,  already  lies  at  tlip  foot,  on  tlie  rocks, 
and  its  detachment  is  evidently  causing  the  fidl  of  llie  whole  iiji))er  mass 
of  the  tower. 
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On  its  inner  face  is  carved  a  figure  of  Ceres,  seated  (Gg.  54,  from  a 
rubbing  and  sketch),  and  surrounded  by  foliaceous  decoration,  with 
ears  of  corn  alxive  her  head,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  sickle,  mtid  in 
the  other  a  spade  (t)     The  carving  is  considerably  defaced. 

Tlie  trett  ilab,  on  its  outer  or  western  face,  has  the  ploughing  scene, 
so  well  depicte.1  thai  every  detail  is  perfectly  recognisable  (fig.  55), 

Here,  for  the  hr:>t  time,  I  can  produce  indubitable  evidence  of  the 


Fi(t.  hi.     LiWi 


eni:'i''V:aen;  of  dri'.iiih:  oxen.  Th.it  thoy  were  in  ' 
lltiij::',  ia  :iie  ^-'vetiieeniii  a:id  e:i:h;rt".iih  oeniuries  is  snifficieDtlr 
we'.;  kn--wn.  1-u;  ::  may  K"  w^^r:rl  riv>;?l:ng  ;!:»:  s^'  laie  as  the  middle 
<-f  ihe  n:ne:i.>en:ii  .eiiiun-  1  h*ve  swn  a  fsni-.-jr  o.inveyicg  his  fanu 
vT.iiuce  ir.:-  ihe  i-::y  .i  Y.-rk  ::•,  .•;  c.ir:  drswv.  ly  .\  Iv.n,  lad  in  ihe 
',\ir;sli  '"f  Ar  ir'.:.  KLT;'Arj;.:rt,  a  i::!:".  i^.v,-':-,:;-.^  «::;i  a  -.ivi;:;  consistinj; 
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cultural  work  upon  a  farm  in  autumn  or  spring.  In  the  background, 
afe  the  top  of  the  stone,  stand  tlie  farm-buildings,  nt  tlie  foot  of  a 
chain  of  hills,  no  doubt  intended  for  the  liraids,  with  triangular 
objects  on  them,  probably  hay-ricks.  Below  this  is  a  furrowed  field, 
a.loDg  which  a  man  drives  a  pair  of  horaea  yoked  to  a  harrow.  In 
front  of  him  a  sower  walks  towards  a  wuman  beside  an  ojien  1>ag, 
apparently  to  refill  his  bag  with  grain.     At  the  l>ottom  the  ploughman 


with  an  assistant  holds  the  masaive  plough,  wliicli  is  drawn  by  two 
pair  of  oxen  and  one  pair  of  horses,  the  horses  in  front.  The  whole  is 
executed  with  much  spirit  and  lidelity. 

The  south  end  shows  the  farmer  (fig.  56,  o),  apiiarently  incongnniusly 
clothed  in  his  Sunday  garb,  carrying  bundles  of  corn  under  his  arms 
uii  ia  his  hands,  no  doubt  typifyl]i<i;  harvest. 

Tlie  north  end  of  the  slab  has  foliaceous  d<tcoratiou  {lig.  56,  h). 

Its  inner  face  haa  an  arched  recess,  but  if  anything  han  been  carved 
in  it,  the  design  cannot  now  lie  made  out. 
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from  tlie  crown  is  admirably  rendered.  AUIioiigh  a  good  deal  worn, 
all  the  detaila  of  the  coach,  showing  the  way  it  was  hung  on 
springs,  etc.,  are    evidently  given  with   perfect  accuracy.     The  whole 


Fig.  57.  C»nongBl8  Kirkj'ani,  Eiiinlturgh. 

surfttce    of    the    stone    has    been   riddled    with    emall-Bbot  and   swan- 
shot,  said  to  have  been  fired  by  the  watchmen  in  the  "resurrectioniBt' 


d 


»>«F  m  GOcmT,  : 

-tfeMk  jj^iirhiHmi  hy  Janet  Leeis.  There  ie  so  dal 
:  ^MM  IB  sljle  vjth  othere  near  it  of  the  middle  i 
.  .!*.  An  •xhortation  nins  up  and  down  the  curvt 
,,.  tt  t  s)ii^«  tine,  of  which  only  H"m/.  ucrf  _/Vtr  ni  ci 
>iM  Uilci,  Hiid  lim«  on  the  ether.     This  is  the  oil 


.  nishUn.!  Poiten, 


Libeiton,  Uidlothun. 


n  Lowltmrfa  that  di?]iliijs  the  Highlaj 


inuuiiutoul  I   have  mmui   in 

UtMi^  till  we  come  to  quite  reoeut  times. 

ThuK  UN  luaiiy  olhet  iiiten»liu^  stunes  lu  Ubertoii  kirky&rd,  aoa 
OMivcil  with  niuvh  btNtaty  and  tusCe,  tottering  to  their  fall,  sooa  to  aha 
\h»  ctuuEnoii  fate  v<f  monuments  when  the  ^unities  that  erectad  the 
UK  vxtiucC.  No  one  is  reaponsihle  for  their  upkeep,  and  the  inclinatu 
>iC  tUi«ii  who  might  ha  ex)>ectvit  to  take  an  tnleieet  iu  them  is  general 
iluaii'Ui-tive  rathet  than  i-otiMrvatire. 
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Monday,  9///  January  1905. 

Col.  a.  B.  M'HARDY,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Major  D.  C.  S.  Lindsay  Carnegie,  6  Playfair  Terrace,  St  Andrews. 

James  A.  Clyde,  K.C.,  17  Heriot  Row. 

Christopher  N.  Johnston,  K.C,  Sheriff  of  Invemesg,  Elgin,  and  Nairn, 

4  Heriot  Row. 
Qustav  a.  V.  Newlands,  27  Great  King  Street. 
William  Sherer  Porteous,  3  Priestfield  Road. 
Rees  Price,  163  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
William  Rbid,  2  Bellefield  Avenue,  Dundee. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By    the   Right   Hon.    Sir   Herbert   Maxwell,    Bart.,   LL.D., 
M.P.,  Presitlent. 

Polished  Axe  of  clayslate,  4f  inches  in  lenj^th  by  2 J  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  found  on  the  Home  Farm,  Penninghame,  Wigtownshire. 

Roughly  formed  Axe  of  greenstone,  4f  inches  in  length  by  2  inches 
across  the  cutting  face,  with  a  longitudinal  depression  on  each  side, 
found  on  the  farm  of  Carty,  Penninghame,  Wigtownshire. 

Flanged  Axe  of  bronze,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across  the 
cutting  edge,  the  butt  end  imperfect,  found  in  a  peat  moss  at  Drigmorn, 
Minnigaff,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

(2)  By  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barky,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Slab  of  slaty  sandstone,  3  feet  2i  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  8  inches 
in  breadth,  sculptured  in  relief  with  an  eagle  and  fish,  etc.,  and  having  an 
Ogham  inscription  along  one  side,  from  Latheron,  Caithness.     [See  the 
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communication   in   last   volume    of    the    Proceedingt    by    Dr    Joseph 
Anderson.] 

Oblong  oval  Dish  of  wood  (broken  and  split),  13  inches  in  length, 
7  inches  in  width,  and  about  5  inches  in  depth,  having  a  projecting 
ledge  handle  at  each  end,  from  a  peat  moss  at  Smerral,  Caithness. 

(3)  By  CoL  J  P.  Robertson,  C.B.,  Callander  Lodge,  Callander. 

Polished  Axe  of  darkly  mottled  porphyritic  stone,  12^  inches  in 
length  by  4|  inches  in  width  across  the  cutting  face,  the  cross  section 
in  the  middle  nearly  circular,  the  butt  end  conically  tapering  and 
pointeii,  from  Walls,  Shetland. 

Five  rude  Implements  of  sandstone,  of  the  flattened  oval  type,  and 
portion  of  a  sixth,  from  lOi  inches  to  31  inches  in  length,  from 
Shetland. 

Weilge-shaped  Hammer  of  greenstone,  8  inches  in  length  by  3J  inches 
in  greatest  breadth  and  2|  inches  in  thickness,  the  perforation  for  the 
handle  1}  inches  in  diameter,  but  narrowing  slightly  from  the  surface 
inwards  to  the  centre,  found  near  LochmaWn,  Dumfriesshire. 

Axe  of  micaceous  schist,  \2.\  inches  in  length  by  3 J  inches  across 
the  cutting  edge,  the  surface  apjxirently  AvaterAvorn  and  roughened  by 
weather,  the  edge  jxirtially  ground  smooth,  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
at  Inildalen,  south  of  Trondheim,  Norway. 

M<.Hiorn  Scythe-sharpening  Stone,  a  roughly  chipped,  oblong,  rect- 
angular piece  of  sandstone,  purchased  from  a  shop  in  Molde,  Norway, 
where  numlK»rs  of  others  having  the  sjime  roughly  chipped  surfaces  were 
for  s;Ue.  As  a  lot,  these  nulely  shaj^  sharj^ning  stones  recalled  the 
rudely  ohipinnl  implements  of  s,uulstone  found  in  Shetland. 

(4)  By  Waltbk  Laidlaw,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  Jedburgh, 

Ciist  of  a  jK^rtiou  of  a  Cr^^^-shaft,  12i  inches  in  length  by  9  inehos  io 
width  by  3|  inches  in  thickness,  having  an  interlaced  pattern  boUlj 
sculpt ure\l   on   one   face.     The   fragment    was   found  in  a 
Ancrum,  and  is  tigUKKl  by  Mr  l^idlaw  at  p.  31  antea. 
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(5)  By  Mr  Robert  Bbai-son,  Camelon. 

Small  Altar  of  sandstone,  2  feet  2  inches  in  height,  10^  inches  in 
vridth  across  the  front,  and  9  inches  across  the  sides  at  top  and  at  base, 
the  side^^rners  bevelled  off,  the  front  l)earing  an  inscription — 

MILITE 

SLIIA 

DIE 

VIRT 

LM 

The  characteristics  both  of  the  altar  and  of  its  inscription  are  unusual. 
It  was  found  in  digging  sand  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south 
camp,  Camelon. 

(6)  By   the   St  Andrews  Antiquarian  Society,  through   I)r  D. 

Hay  Fleming,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Portion  of  lead  Pipe,  8i  inches  in  length  and  I J  inches  in  diameter 
(m^e  of  sheet-lead  turned  over),  found  in  North  Street,  St  Andrews. 

(7)  By  Jambs  Ccrle,  Librarian, 

Die  Alt-German ische   Thierornamentik.  von    Bernhardt   Salin.     4to. 
1904. 

(8)  By  Professor  P.  Hume  Brown,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Scotland  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary.     8vo.     1904. 

(9)  By  the  Clan  Lindsay  Society. 

Publications  of  the  Clan  Lindsay  Society.     No.  3.     1904. 

(10)  By  L.  Inoleby  Wood,  Architect,  the  Author. 
Scottish  Pewter  Ware  and  Pewterers.     4to.     1904. 

(11)  By  William  Reid,  the  Author. 

Guide-book  to  the  Old  Steeple  of  Dundee.     8vo.      1904. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ACCOUNTBOOK  OF  DAME  MAGDALBK 
NICHOLSON.  WIDOW  OF  SIR  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  FIRST  BABONET 
OF  STOBS,  1671-1693.     By  ALEXANDER  0.  CURLE,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  married  as  his  second  wife,  about  the  year  1661, 
Magdalen  Nicholson,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Nicholson  of  Lasswade,  of 
the  family  from  whom  Nicholson  Street  in  this  city  takes  its  name. 
On  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1681,  he  left  surviving 
him  his  widow  and  four  children :    William,  only  surviving  son  by 
his  iirst  wife,  who  succeeded   to   Stobs  and   the  baronetcy;    Gilbert^ 
another  VVilliUm,  and  a  daughter  Magdalen,  who  married  Sir  Robert 
Pringle  of  Stichel  in  1688,  by  his  second  spouse.     In  the  year  1659  he 
had  purchased  from  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Cranstoun,  a  considerable 
estate   in   the   south   of    Roxburghshire,   in   the  valley  of   the  Rule, 
comprising   the    properties    of    Woolie    (now    Wolflee),   Wolfhopelee, 
Maksydshaw,   Catley,  Catleyshaw,  and    Stonedge,  in  which    property 
his   widow   was  by   her  marriage-contract    liferented,  and   to   it  the 
retired  after  his  death,  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  first  in^tftnot 
at  Woolie.     Like  so  many  liousekeepers  at  that  period,  when  monej 
was  so  scarce,  she  kept  a  more  or  less  accurate  account  of  her  expenditOTC^ 
employing  for  this  purpose  a  small  volume  bound  in  parchment,  in  ain 
7^  inches  by  3  inches,  now  in  my  possession.     Previously,  but  for  only, . 
a  short  period,  this  journal  had  l^een  used  by  someone  else^  perhaps  fliii 
laird  himself,  and  there  are  three  distinct  handwritings  in  it^  hot  flm  J 
identity  of  Magdalen  Nicholson's  is  fully  established  by  compttiqg  ft. '  - 
receipt  in  her  own  name,  one  of  the  last  entries  in  the  book,  with  h&t    * 
signature  attached  to  a  trust-deed  whicli  she  executed  for  behoof  q(' 
her  creditors  in  1690.     I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aooept  Ait  * 
as  a  typical  country  gentleman's  establishment  in  the  last  quarter  of  Ao 
seventeenth  century.     The  family  liad  owned  Stobs  for  a  hundred 
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^i^ere  well  connected,  and  though  in  good  circumstances  for  those  days, 
'Were  not  wealthy.  The  estate  from  which  the  widow  drew  her  liferent 
still  largely  hiU  land,  the  lowest  part  at  an  elevation  of  500  to  600 
"^et  above  sea-level,  and  at  that  date  the  rental  must  have  been 
(mall.  Money  was  by  no  means  plentiful,  as  the  numerous  payments  in 
:ind — oats  to  the  shearers  and  the  webster,  draught  ewes  in  part 
fiayment  to  the  man  that  pointed  the  house — and  the  manner  in 
"^which  the  servants  received  their  wages  by  irregular  instalments  to 
•sft^K»)unt  of  arrears  fully  testify;  but  notwithstanding,  the  household 
^injoyed  a  standard  of  comfort  higher,  I  think,  than  has  been  allotted  to 
iople  of  their  class  in  some  descriptions  of  the  social  condition  of 
-he  people  about  this  period.  When  tlie  accounts  were  kept  in 
-he  country  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  was  supplied  for  the  table, 
the  produce  of  the  farm  and  garden  must  have  largely  sufficed ;  but 
^^8  the  widow  apparently  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Edinburgh, 
'^he  blanks  may  be  filled  in  from  the  accounts  kept  for  these  months 
i  n  town. 

The  volume  commences  with  "  an  account  of  drinkmoney  given  out 
mn  the  year  1671":  thus  the  heading,  but  in  reality  it  covers  the 
expenditure  for  two  years.  This  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  family 
"^i^iaited,  to  whom  they  gave  gratuities,  and  what  sums  they  gave. 
^  A'hey  moved  about  considerably,  apparently  twenty-two  visits  being 
ipaid  in  the  first  year— frequently  to  Craigmillar  and  Niddrie,  several 
'times  to  Cockpen,  also  to  Darnhall,  and  Dryden,  at  all  which  places 
"fcliere  resided  relatives  of  the  Nicholson  family.  From  the  number 
of  visits  paid  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  it  is  possible  that  tlie 
tfcaronet  had  a  town-house.  The  nurses  were  most  frequently  "tipped," 
-^*om  which  we  may  infer  that  there  were  children  in  the  party,  and 
le  sums  which  they  received  varied  from  .£1  9s.  Scots  to  £o  12s.,^ 
18s.  being  the  most  usual  amount.  Sums  are  entered  as  being 
l^ft"  at  the  various  houses — £2  IBs.,  £5  12s.,  or  £5  16s.  usually. 

^     Except  where  otherwise  stated,  all  sums  of  money  throughout  this  article  are 
n  in  Scots  currency. 
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On  two  occasions  something  is  given  to  the  gardener,  and  once  a 
footman  received  ISs,  4d.  The  "Seddans  men"  get  £5  128.  for 
their  services,  hut  whether  for  one  or  more  occasions  it  does  not 
relate.  The  amount  of  the  visits  for  the  first  year  was  £169  5s., 
and  the  total  for  the  two  years  amounted  to  <£255  15s.  lOd. — no 
inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days. 

And  now  we  turn  the  page  and  come  to  another  instructive  entry, 
"  The  number  of  ye  books  that  was  in  ye  lady's  stodi  when  I  furs  saw 
it  3  day  of  November  1680."  Fourteen  volumes  in  all,  and  a  dull 
collection  for  a  country-house  library,  or  at  least  for  a  lady's  boudoir, 
as  perhaps  the  "  stodi "  was.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  where  this 
was  at — |)erhaps  Woolie. 

1.  The  Annals  of  ve  Old  and  New  Testament. 

2.  Jasephus  of  tlie  Antiquities. 

3.  The  liistorie  of  ve  civil!  wares. 

("The  history  of  the  civill  wares  of  France,"  by  H.  C.  Davilla, 
translated  by  Sir  C.  Cottrell  and  William  Aylesburj'.  London, 
1647-48  ;  folio,  2  \^Tt<.) 

4.  Mr  Dee  on  Spirits.    (A  well-kntjwn  work,  published  in  1659.) 

5.  Ye  liistorie  of  ye  Reformation  in  Scotland.     (Knox'a  **  History"  :  probably 

the  folio  of  1644.) 

6.  Mr  Durham  on  ve  Revelations. 

("Coninientiiry  on  Revelations,"  by  James  Durham,  of  Glasgow; 
published  in  Amsterdam  ;  folio,  1660.) 

7.  A  devin  liistorie  on  tou  Damsels, 

(I  have  been  unable  to  identify  this,  but  the  cacography  suggests  a 
Hianuscrij)t  work.) 

8.  An  exposition  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 

9.  The  second  part  of  ye  marrow  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

(The  i)roj»er  title  of  this  work  is  "  The  Mari-ow  of  Modem  Divinity, 
the  second  ]Kirt  ;  whereunto  is  added  the  difference  betwixt  the  law 
and  the  gosjKil.  By  E.  F.,  author  of  the  first  jjart."  London,  1649  ; 
8vo.  The  author's  name  was  Edward  Fisher,  and  he  published  the 
first  i>art  in  1645.) 
10.  Papismus  Lucifugus. 

(The  full  title  of  this  work  is  "  Papismus  Lucifugus,  or  a  faithful 
co])ie  of  the  i>ai»ers  exchanged  between  Mr  John  Menzies,  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the   Marischal  College,  Alxjrdeen,  and  Mr  Frances 
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Dempster,  Jesuit,  otherwise  sumamed  Rin  or  Logan" — hj  John 

Menzies;  printed  in  Aberdeen  in  1668.) 
Philip  Commines. 
3  littill  preiching  bouks  of  writ  and  littill  Phisik  bouk.* 

The  laird  was  taken  seriously  ill  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1680, 
and  in  December  and  the  early  months  of  the  succeeding  year  ran  up  a 
large  account  with  George  "  Stirlin  "  for  drugs,  etc.,  the  prices  of  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  given.  As  a  sample  we  may  take  the  20th  of 
December,  which  runs  thus: — 

**  Item  a  plaister  for  ye  back 
Mor  a  plaister  for  stomackik 
Mor  3  Noduls  for  Brotlies 
Mor  a  bagg  for  whit  wyune 
Mor  the  stomackik  electuari 
Mor  the  strengthing  opiat 
Al  tlier  cam  in  on  day." 

He  had  further  "  plaister "  for  various  parts  of  his  body,  drugs  with 
curious  names,  **apotzeme,"  " immulsions,**  ''cooling  siddis,"  "gar- 
garisms,"  etc.  He  was  bled,  of  course,  and  received  more  than  one 
'*bigglas  of  serrup  for  the  host."  The  account  closes  on  19th  April 
1681,  but  whether  he  recovered  or  succumbed  to  the  treatment  or  the 
disease  there  is  nothing  to  show.  His  name,  however,  no  more  appears 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal. 

The  accoimts  are  very  irregularly  kept,  at  first  being  more  of  the  nature 
of  memoranda;  and  not  until  January  1687  did  Magdalen  Nicholson 
employ  the  volume  for  her  daily  use,  and  from  that  date  till  January 
1693  the  accounting  is  more  or  less  continuous.  For  a  portion  of  that 
period  she  farmed  Woolie,  and  collected  the  rents  from  the  other  farms 
on  the  estate.  We  thus  get  a  glimpse  of  rural  life  in  the  district,  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  the  household  economy.  In  the  first  place,  tliere- 
fore,  I  shall  draw  attention  to  entries  of  interest  connected  with  the 
farming   and   outdoor   life   generally,    and    treat   of   tlie   housekeeping 

1  I   am  indebted  to  Mr  Edmond,   Librarian  of  the  Signet  Library,  for  kindly 
manBting  me  to  identify  these  books. 
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.  ..  .♦•nsisted  of  sheep,  cows,  and  a 
*    i,  witli  the  she^-p  under  the  still 

.  .Ml  dinmonts.  The  prices  are  all 
:iiarkahle  how  ntMrlv  the  purchasing 

..■\'mat<Ml  to  that  ••!*  the  pijund  sterling 


...r.  «'f  ve  Owliv  4>  .  «-H> .  *XJ  t«»r  oeb  (i.t.  sib) 
.»•  n>  shillin«:s  inv  yt-  pi-  <.i  them"' 

..^  ;  .'l  lliem  al  3  p.  an-l  3  ai  4  shihii  but   I 
,■   itvi'ivc'l  !.*>  jM>u«l  ••!  the  tupis"' 

.1.    K\u\  grinur  aii'l   ^  \**>n'\  sterling  U*  W  pay  at 


una<  alevin  ».i  r]i».-iii  ther  wa>  gutin  for  them 

^    ^  \t'M  It)  . I  allies  **tr'Muble"  for  a  cow,  and  a  "  stot  '* 

...iM'a    tn*)  9s.   -13  Se])t.  16^2  To  John  Robsin 

^    ».,i   .1  suinber  and  '2  oxin  a    month    10.14.0." 

.   .    :i^  w'   niy  s<»n   ho  tuld  me  that  he  had  got  from 

..   k»   i!i»l  lams  lit   G  and  C)  pine  the  pis  which  niaks 

.,,,.(*  to  have    bren    a    payment    to    account    of    rent. 

k  ..  ^'vNx  vTops  of  oats,  bear,  ami  j»eas.      **  May  1692  ther 

..   .Mi-i  ihtT  is  in  it  nf  u'o«m1  oats  -4  bonis  a  half  and 

.    i.,.' .  o»*l  »»f  j>is  9  mell  half  piks  "' 

.,  ,.,   si^b'i  ye  oats.' 

.,  :.     .  HUM'S  illustrate  the  j»rice  of  grain  :  — 
■« . 

\  ,       Mn   n'M  g*'i  Mniii  WaJit-r  Alt<.>n  \'2  U>n\>  «»;it>  oorin  an«l  >tra  at 
.    ..,  x%  U'lil  \»»in-  l«)  >^7.'J.     M<tr  my  >t»ii  g«»i   ircni  hem  10  bouls  at 
.    .1  itiJ  ^ira  ii  ••(.nit'-  t"  DO 

^^  .       . J   »'l    «K»l> 

.».^^^  '•'   »i»'i^>  'i^  ^'  diin  y«'  ihrt'V  4.1«>." 

'    l;.)«t*lMKis.  1  itii  Sept».nil»-i  <J.S. 
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Harvest  was  not  late  in  1690. 

"  August  13  1690 — 1  began  to  sher  ye  baiin  craft  abut  11  o'clok  iher  was 
Gordi  Bar  and  his  wife— also  Milers  son  James  and  his  sister  Margit— also 
a  wife  called  hieton — thev  sher  17  threv  and  7  chiTis 

"  Friday  15  there  was  be^id  of  cheris  v*  sher  a  wansd.  ther  was  Arv-hbald  F 
&  Mamy  they  sher  out  ye  barin  cri>ft  ther  is  of  chefs  44 

"16  Sette.  there  is  hot  Gordi  Ba  and  his  wife 

**  18™*.  thev  sher  out  ve  confold  and  there  wa--  21  threfs  and  a  siuk  and  5 
chifs — Gordi  Ba  and  his  wife  shir  v*  dav  also 

m  m 

"  19th  they  (sher)  ye  fatland  oats  and  sher  33  threvs  gordi  ba  and  his  wife, 
ourself  and  4  out  of  Slonal^ 

"  Wansday  August  20  year  90  they  sher  out  ye  eister  cowfald  ther  was  19 
thrives  and  a  stouk 

"  1  have  sold  the  crop  to  Adam  Xicol  for  800  marks." 

There  were  thus  four  fields  in  crop — the  l>arn  croft,  the  cowfold,  the 
fatland,  and  the  eister  cowfold ;  they  produced  185  stooks  of  12  sheaves 
each  and  9  odd  sheaves,  estimating  the  threave  at  24  sheaves,  or  2 
stooks  ;  of  the  value  of  800  merks.  These  fields  were  prolxibly  in- 
closures  of  small  area.  **21  Ap.  1691  John  fish  for  mindin  ye  park 
diks  4.7.0.  be  wants  5  he  wrought  17  days."  This  implies  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  enclosure,  as  it  took  nearly  three  weeks  of  working 
days  to  mend  the  dykes  alone.  The  haymaking  was  commenced  on  14th 
July  '91,  and  on  24th  Sept.  George  Lorain  and  another  man  were  com- 
pletely paid  "for  28  dayis  moing  to  urself  and  2  days  ye  kerk  yard." 
Adam  Morris  for  15  days  he  "  cut  down  hay  "  got  six  pounds.  JSeed  oats 
were  bought  in  February  and  cost  4s.  6d.  the  boll.  Corn  being  scarce, 
rents  were  paid  in  services  and  in  kind  as  well  as  money.  Of  services, 
the  carriage  of  coals  from  the  coal  heughs  is  the  only  one  recorded  here. 
This  was  done  on  horses'  or  ponies'  backs,  and  was  undertaken  at  mid- 
summer, when  the  long  summer  days  and  dry  roads  allowed  the  journey 
to  **Etal"  or  "the  Merse  "  (some  thirty  odd  miles  distant)  and  Ixick 
to  be  performed  under  the  easiest  conditions  and  in  the  shortest  time. 
•*  Juin  20  day  I  trow  year  91  ther  cam  from  ye  Mers  5  lod  of  coals  out 
of  tindall." 
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"  Thorsday  July  2  day  -91 

"  Stanleg  brought  coals  as  fals — 

"  Nans  Scot  tenant  there  lad  in  5  bag  of  Eitl  coal 

"  John  Mer  tenant  ther  lad  in  4  bag  of  Eitl  coal." 

In  July  1692  of  ** small  and  great"  coal  the  tenants  brought  47  loads 
in  all. 

Cheese,  a  commodity  no  longer  made  in  the  district,  figures  largely  in 
the  rents. 

"  22  of  August  1692  I  received  6  ston  of  chis  and  12  pon  ther  was  7  chis — 
ther  was  also  another  chis  got  in  befor  what  wight  it  was  I  kno  not  I  her  it 
was  13p. 

"6  Supt.  92  I  received  4  stem  of  chis  and  3  quarters  ther  was  6  chisis. 
Octob^  111  got  2  chis  and  ther  was  a  sto  and  4  p.  wigh.  Oct.  12d**  I  got 
35  chisis  and  they  weightet  20  ston 

"  Adam  Nicol  hes  payed  hes  ken  al  hot  3  ston  and  3  pond  13  Oct.'' 

Total,  51  cheeses;  and  as  there  is  no  note  of  the  sale  of  any  of  them, 
it  seems  probable  they  were  all  consumed  in  the  household. 
Here  is  an  agreement  for  the  let  of  Woolie  : — 

'*  Aprill  26— year  90 
"  Agreed  w^  Andr^  trowmbull  for  ye  Mell  of  Owlliy  from  Whetsonday  '90 
to  Whetfaonday  '91  he  should  give  me  lOOp-20  &  18  kin  fuls.     he  shuld  have 
2  kay  &  a  hors  hes  kay  shuld  be  cped  among  ye  tenants  &  hes  hors  should  go  a 
nonder  yt  bres."  ^ 

The  tenants'  cows  were  pastured  in  common.  I  do  not  find  any 
receipts  for  kain  fowls,  though  they  were  part  of  the  rents;  perhaps 
they  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  consequence. 

Much  is  said  of  the  lack  of  growing  timber  in  Scotland  at  this  period, 
so  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  though  there  are  frequent  entries  for 
the  purchase  of  nails,  no  wood  was  bought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  four 
trees  were  sold  to  a  *'beliy  in  hawik"  for  £5  2s. 

Of  miscellaneous  employment  mentioned,  there  was  the  casting  of  turf 
at  48.  the  day,  the  pulling  of  turfs  of  heather  wherewith  to  thatch  the 
stable  roof,  and  the  hewing  of  broom.     In  July  '91  John  Fish  "  the 

'  ?  in  under  that  price. 
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ciiker"  was  paid  for  "poting  on  a  cep  w*  thorins  on  ye  park  6  days." 
This  was  probably  laying  a  cope  of  thorns  on  the  "  fail "  or  turf  dyke 
surrounding  the  park,  serving  much  the  purpose  of  barbed  wire  in  the 
present  day. 

For  sport,  as  we  now  understand  the  term,  there  was  little  place  in 

't^'he  lives  of  the  country  folk  of  those  days,  and  game  was  secured  at 

^fe^ny  season  and  by   any   means  possible,  to  supplement  and  vary  the 

limited  food  supply.      In   April  1690    "  puder  and  lid  to  shut"  was 

twught  for  10s.,  and  a  few  months  later,  no  doubt  preparatory  to  the 

^•un  of  salmon  which  takes  place  in  all  the  Border  streams  in  the  autumn, 

s=iine  pounds  were  given  for  a  net  to  fish  with — "  a  man  abune  Hawick 

^Kinade  it."     Before  the  death  of  the  laird,  John  Ramsay  "  the  fowler " 

:x*eceived  considerable  payments,    probably  for  game  supplied,  on  13th 

-^Jiine    1673,  £30,  and  on   16th  August  following,  £15.     On  7th  May 

IX.675,  £3  was  paid  to  "the  fisher."     Partridges  and  moorfowl,  which 

latter  would  include  both  grouse  and  black  game,  were  frequently  bought, 

^Ms  also  wildfowl,  i.e.  waterfowl.     For  ra])bits  £1   16s.  was  paid  for  three 

^20uple,  and  a  lass  who  brought  a  leg  of  venison  received  for  "  drink- 

^mmoney  "  4s.     Hares  or  pheasants  are  never  mentioned.     Game  was  chiefly 

;^rocurable  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  which  shows  that  the 

^_K)t-hunter  was  most  successful  when  the  severe  weather  made  the  birds 

:MTiore  easily  snared,  or  their  domestic  concerns  preoccupying  their  thoughts, 

:^ound  them  a  readier  prey  to  his  hagbut.     There  was  a  garden,  for  which 

is-eeds  and  plants  were  regularly  procured,  but,  with  the  solitary  excep- 

'ti' ion  of  a  **  bid  of  liks  "  (presumably  a  bed  of  leeks),  no  names  of  either 

^re  given.     The  gardener,  James  TurnbuU,  was  also  to  some  extent  a 

x"«iser  of  stock,  for  he  sold  to  his  mistress  four  wethers  in  August  1691, 

stud  received  for  them  fourteen  pounds — a   good  price — and  later   on 

received  from  her  twenty  pounds  for  a  cow.     Apples  were  grown,  and  the 

fciiir plus  supply  sold  "Monday  13th  Oct.  '91.     The  fear  of  Chester  was 

•fe  I  got  for  Apis  2p .  0 .  8." 

The  payments  to  servants  appear  at  irregular  intervals,  and  sometimes 
:f  or  a  year  or  two  these  items  are  entirely  omitted  ;  it  is  thus  impossible 
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to  state  accurately  wliat  number  of  servants  were  employed  on  ilie  farm 
or  in  the  house.  There  waa  "JameB  Partis"  (Porteous),  apparently  a 
steward  or  head  man,  whose  wajjea  aiuounted  to  35  pounds,  besides  his 
"  bountith  ahun"  which  oost  £1  4s.  the  pair.  "  Ilobie  Kig  his  year's 
fi'  and  all  he  culd  crev  12  ponnUs."  Janet  Turnbull,  the  byre  womaji, 
for  a  year's  fee  mid  bountitli  shoes  received  £10  14s.  .Marion 
Armstrong,  the  cook,  waa  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  a  year.  The 
reason  why  ten  shillings  for  a  silver  spoon  were  kept  out  of  Mary 
Porteous's  wage  we  can  only  surmise.  The  wages  of  the  footman 
do  not  apjiear,  but  he  received  .£1  16s.  for  a  coal,  and  a  pair  of 
pumps  for  him  cost  £1  4s.  Each  servant  received  one  or  more  paJrE 
of  aboBB  during  the  year,  nnd  the  wages  were  further  supplemented  by 
payment  of  drinkmoney.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  "scogi's"  wages, 
but  she  received  her  sboea,  as  also  did  the  lass  cowherd  and  sundry 
poor  folk.  The  servants'  wages  were  frequently  in  arrear,  and  were 
constantly  being  paid  by  instalments  to  account. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  bousekeepin),'  accounts.  In  the  first  place  il 
is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  bread  was  not  baked  at  home,  as  is 
sometimes  snpiwaed.  ''3  Jany  '88  To  Tam  Ansliy  Imxter  in  Jedburgh 
for  7  doaon  of  brid  hal  gut  thrie  months  bofor  9.0.  0,"  Besides  oiUinarj- 
bread  they  purchaaed  rolls  when  in  Edinburgh,  and  sometimes  short- 
bread. "Oct.  16  '90  Mor  a  pek  of  tiur  bikin  short  brid  and  butter  to 
it  1.4.  0,"  and  there  is  more  than  one  entry  for  a  "kek."  Even  when 
at  borne  butter  wnf  bought,  both  freah  and  salt,  the  former  at  68.  the 
pound,  the  latter  at  5s.  An  entry  on  9  April  '89  is  curious.  "  Item 
for  2p.  butter  lis.  and  2p.  of  hoter  ful^  hoter  9.6  in  all  1,0.6." 
i^gs  are  bought  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  year  at  a  regular 
price  of  Is.  4d.  the  doz.  "  Midden  "  (owls  cost  43.  apiece  ;  cajions  6s., 
ducks  during  the  autumn,  frequent  fare,  3s.  4d.  eacli ;  and  geese 
£2  168.  for  half-a-dozen,  which  were  probably  alive.  The  supply  of 
fiah  is    varied  —  herrings    in    small    quantities    for    immediate    use, 

'  Foul  liatter  for  luliricstiiig  is  ni«titioiied  in  FouUa  of  lUvelstane'a  Account- Book, 
palilialiBiJ  by  tbe  Scottish  Hietoty  Sotietj. 
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axid       hy  the  hundred  apparently  for  laying  in  salt ;    haddocks  in   the 
con *^ try,   80   probably  smoked;   salmon  frequently;   trout,  tur]K)t,  and 
^lii  things,   and    oysters   occasionally   by   the   hundred.     Once   only  "2 
^l^ist^^rs  6/8,"  and  similarly  a  pint  of  mussels. 

-A.  1  e,  not  yet  supplanted  by  tea,  was  the  customary  l)everage  at  all  meals. 

*t       appears  daily  in  the  accounts  when  the  widow  was  in  Edinburgh, 

out;      21.3    she  brewed  at  home,  never  when    there.     For  its  manufacture 

^^^^t'       SLiid   l)alm  (i.e.   yeast)  were  frequently  purcliased,  and  on  a  few 

occsii^sions  small  quantities   of  hops.       On    11th   June   '90   appears   an 

®'*^^3'»     **8ent  to  englon  for  a  pond  of  hops  12/."     In  September  '91  hops 

^^^^      4s,    per  pound,  but   on  27tli  February  1681,  4  lbs   cost   £2    4s. 

^^*-^^^    of  the  ale  was  ])ottled,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  purchases  of  corks 

*~*     ■^<=>  titles ;  once  only  is  there  an  entry  for  **  tii)e  yeal,"  presumably  taj), 

^^    ^^-axxghtale. 

-■'^^11  I  understand  the  family  to  have  been  residing  in  the  country, 


^    in  of  brandy  or   sack,   usually  the  former,  was  got  in  twice  or 

^^     «i  month,  the  brandy  costing  Hs.  and  the  sack  18s.  the  chapin. 

*^^^*^  intervals  claret  appears,  also  cannel  water  (i.e.  cinnamon  water) 

^  ^-•-^ar  drink.     Of  meat,  ])esides  the  fowls  of  various  sorts,  domesti- 

^"*^     ^fcriid  wild,  there  was  beef  and  mutton  in  various  forms,  also  veal 

,  ^--*^<;on.     Of  fruits  there  were  "oringers  and  limons,"  costing  «£1  16s. 

Loxen  in  February  1681,  and  the  former  in  May  £\   10s.  a  dozen. 


,  -^^^  in  the  month  of  February  cost  £1    16s.  for  7  dozen  ;  pears  7s. 

,  ^'^-^ndredin  August.^     "Chris  and  Xipis"  in  July  I  take  to  mean 

^j  ^*^^s  and  turnips,  the  latter  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  table  fruit ; 

g.  ^  ^^TDeris  "  appear  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  on  the  same  occasion 

rr.  ^^^^rth  of  "gilliflours."     "A  bonder  chistons^  "  in  Decem])er  cost  7s. 

I^^_  "^"^^^  dozen  of  "geges"  lx)Ught  in  April  must  surely  have  been  dried 


There    were    also    raisins,    currants,    and     plumdamas.      Of 
^*^^T)les  there  were  "spenicb,"  onions,  peas,  and  carrots. 

«^^  ^"*~liaps  the  Lammas  pear  or  the  "  greeii  pear  of  Yair,"  both  of  which  old  Scotch 

•a     -      **ipen  early  in  August. 
.    •  ^-     Chestnuts. 

'.  XXXIX.  9 
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To  illustrate  the  fare  I  shall  give  here   a  week's  account  when  in 
Edinburgli — December  -91. 


1 1  Tliors.  I(teiii)  for  motton  bris  and  bak  ribs 

Mor  a  dis  of  collops 
Mor  half  a  bonder  chibtons 
Mor  for  brid — ot  (oat)  brid 
Mor  for  3  chapin  of  veal 
M(jr  for  herin  and  milk  . 
(Friday)  I  give  for  2  fuls  (fowls) 

Mor  ost«rs  and  spls  and  brid  to  et  them 
Mor  for  a  ]\  of  resons  and  a  p.  of  plum** 
Mor  for  2  brid  and  a  forpit  salt 
Mor  for  3  chapins  of  yeal 

12  Set**.  I.  for  a  leg  of  motin 

Mor  for  a  pis  of  bef 

Mor  a  j)er  of  kinins  * 

Mor  half  a  p.  of  pudder  suker 

Mor  a  1)11  nd  of  barley 

Mor  a  ])iul  and  a  muchkin 

13  Sond.  I.  for  a  quar  yeal  and  broth  and  puir 

Mor  a  p.  of  milk  and  winiker  nnister 

14  Mon.  I.  for  half  a  bonder  osters 

Mor  2  lod  of  cols    .... 
Mor  a  lof  and  ot  brid  and  broth 
Mor  a  <[uart  of  ye-al 
Mor  a  po.  of  oivndl. 

15  Tu8.  I.  for  a  per  of  rabets 

Mor  a  diap  of  win 

Mor  a  quart  of  yell 

Mor  for  2  lapsters  .... 

16  W.  I.  for  osiers  and  winiker  braudi  and  spis 

Mor  yeiil  3  i)S  and  tipe  yeal    . 
Mor  a  leg  of  motin  and  ot  brid 
M(»r  4  lod  of  cols    . 


This  is  by  no  means  either  a  poor  or  uninteresting  dietary. 
An  item  which  figures  frequently  in  the  accounts  is  tobacco,  the  price^ 
of  which  is  never  twice  the  same,  varying  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  pound.. 

'  Kiuins— coiiyn^s — rabbits. 
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There  are  two  entries  which  are  obscure.  One  on  11th  March  1690  for 
"  toabak  stiks "  costing  only  48.  the  pound,  and  the  other  in  April  of 
the  previous  year  for  "2  pounds  of  toubak  for  stiks  18/.*'  This  may 
have  been  for  roll  or  bar  tobacco,  in  which  case  the  **  for  stiks  "  in  the 
second  entry  is  merely  explanatory  of  the  kind  of  tobacco,  and  not  to 
^'R^ify  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put.  Pipes  were  purchased  by  the 
gross  at  18s. 

^or  household  utensils  entries  appear  but  seldom.     An  egg  plate  cost 
*-  18s.  ;    a  mustard  dish  £1  ;  a  pewter  plate  bought  at  the  Rood  fair 
i'l  8s.  ;    <<  louglighis  "  (I  luggies)  2s.  each  ;  cogies  and  a  bread  grater,  the 
silver  spoon,  the  value  of  which  was  kept  out  of  Mary  Porteous's  wages, 
*nd    glasses  bought  in  Newcastle  almost  complete   the   list.     There  is 
little    mention  of  furnishings  :  the  wrights  made  three  tables ;  the  old 
settle  Avas  put  in  order ;  straw  was  bought  for  a  mat ;  and  the  "  aris " 
nangiTigQ    y^^^e  scoured  by  Christian   "  Pasli "  the  wauker.     There  are 
numerovis  references  to  articles  of  dress,  *'  ferrintin  ribons,"  "  pettice  of 
^'^P*      **  pinners,"^  "  alamod,"  "  perssion/'  muslin  and  calico.     Stockings 
were    fi^eq^viently  bought,  and   sometimes  given   in  charity   along   with 
8  oes.        ^  napkin  was  bought  for  the  widow's  son  William.     Two  stikit 
\}-^'   ^inhroidered)  nightcaps  cost  £2  8s.,  and  *' a  skin  for  puches"  5s. 
*      ^s     Were   rather  more  expensive  than   shoes,  at  £1   8s.  the  pair. 
^  l^d.y's  gown,  l)ought  at  the  time  of  her  daughter's  wedding  to  the 
of    Stichel,  cost  £30 — an    expensive    robe.       In   July    1690,  for 
i^^^sons  which  are  not  stated,  there  was  a  sudden  outburst  of  extrava- 
8    ^^  in  clothes.     "  To  John  Trombl  for  furnissin  and  makin  of  a  cot, 
'        •  O  ,       Mor   6  ell   of   pledin   to  lin   a   goun   to   Gilbert,    2.  8 .  0 . 
Mor  for   8  ell  of  flurd  (flowered)  stuff  to  be  the  goun  23 .  4 . 0.     Mor 

^tb    friser  Murray  for  a  wiscot  to  Wilara  ye  stof  I  min  16.  16/." 

pi  "^  ' 

'      ^s  are  a  frequent  item  of  expenditure,  alike  for  the  dame,  her  sons 

ai^      net  daughter.     The  webster  attended  at  the  house  and  wove  the 

yatn^  \x\U)  broadcloth,  gray,  and  plaiding ;  the  wauker  fulled  the  kelt, 

t»^  liardeii,  and  the  blankets ;  and  the  tailor,  on  his  rounds,  stayed  for  a 

^  Caps  with  lappets,  worn  by  women  of  (luality. 
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season  and  fashioned  the  cloths  into  garments.  The  latter  was  paid  by 
contract.  "  The  20  September  agreed  with  banine  falconer  for  a  whoU 
yeer  coming  to  show  all  my  work  ten  pond  in  the  year." 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  employment  of  the  services  of  a 
^^  slitter "  (slater),  which  shows  that  thatching  was  by  no  means 
universal  in  the  district. 

There  are  a  numl)er  of  entries  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  The 
youngest  son,  William,  was  still  being  educated ;  a  grammar  and  a 
French  ])ook  were  bought  for  him,  and  he  had  a  French  master.  "  The 
king's  spich  "  cost  eight j)ence,  bought  in  February  1690 — I  suppose  a 
declamtion  of  i)olicy  by  William  of  Orange.  The  cost  of  a  link  and  a 
lK>y  to  bear  it  was  5s.  I  may  mention  that  these  were  cleanly  folk  and 
lK)ught  soap  regularly,  an  item  the  omission  of  which  has  been  noted 
in  the  accounts  of  at  least  one  other  family  at  this  period.  Finally,  the 
indifferent  writing  and  spelling,  the  abbreviations  following  no  manner 
of  rule,  make  the  MS.  in  places  extremely  difhcult,  sometimes  impossible 
to  decijjher  ;  but  as  it  was  not  written  for  our  edification,  it  is  perha()S 
ungracious  to  cavil  at  its  shortcomings. 
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CLINTON  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD.     By  ALAN  RKID,  F.S.A.Scot 

The  late  minister  of  Colinton,  the  Reverend  William  Lockhart,  D.D., 

Ind  his  parish  under  many  obligations.     Not  least  among  these  were  his 

of  the  ecclesiastical  properties,  and  his  successful  efforts  to  popularise 

interesting  history  of  his  charge.     In  the  year  1895  Dr  Lockhart 

laced  a  large  framed  panel  at  the  side  of  the  main  entrance   to  the 

hurch,  and  on  this  he  had  inscribed  in  gilt  lettering  a  clear  and  con- 

ise  account  of  the  ancient  foundation  known  as  St  Cuthbert's  of  Hailes. 

is  inscription,  whose  scope  and  purpose  might,  with  much  advantage 

o  local  history,  be   imitated   by   the   custodians  of  notable    churches 

everywhere,  reads  as  follows  : — **  St  Cuth berth's  Church  and  Parish  of 

alis,    now   Colinton,  were  founded  by  Prince  Ethelred,  third  son  of 

^I^falcolm  III.  and  Queen  Margaret,  and  brother  of  Edgar,  Alex.  I.,  and 

IDavid  I.,  Kings  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1095.     The  ancient  Church, 

"Xivhich    probably  took  the  place  of  an  older  Pictish,  Britisli,  or  Saxon 

:^oundation,  and    which    was  dedicated  on  the   27th    Septr.    1243,  dis- 

-s^ppeared   about  the  year  1560,  or  was  probably  destroyed  during  the 

IKarl  of  Hertford's  invasion  in  1544-45,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

This  Church  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  where  Hailes  House  now  is.^ 

-Another  Church  was  placed  here   in  the  year    1636,    in   the   reign  of 

Charles  I." 

The  present  church  is  an  unpretentious  square  structure,  dating  from 

11771.  Apart  from  its  situation,  its  only  picturesque  feature  is  the  graceful 

T^lfry,  designed  by  David  Bryce,  the  architect  of  considerable  alterations 

:x3iade  on  the  fabric  in  1837.     The  building  has  accommodation  for  seven 

liundred  worshippers,  and  is  neat  and  comfortable  in  aj)pearance.     Dr 

IBalfour  notes,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  1845,  that  among  the  church 

p)roperties  are  two  silver  cups  of  1680,  and  two  damask  towels  presented 

\yj  David  Pitcaim  of  Dreghorn  in  1706.     The  arched  entrance  to  the 

^  No  record  or  other  evidence  of  this  improbability  can  be  traced. 
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churchyard,  with  tlie  iguaint  old  vestry  flanking  ttie  gatewny,  are  pleas- 1 
iiig  details  in  the  environment,  the  manse,  beloved  of  Rolwrt  Louis  T 
Stevenson,  itnd  the  Water  of  Leitli  completing  u  picture  of  exceptional  \ 
charm.  A  curious  relic  of  resurrectionist  times  lies  near  to  the  aouth-weat  J 
entrance  of  the  church.  This  ia  a  large  and  massive  coffin -cover  of  iron,  1 
so  heavy  that  it  could  only  be  niised  by  mechatiical  means,  under  which  j 
the  dead  were  kept  till  nature  had  decreed  their  safe  and  solemn  burial. 

As  is  inferable  from  the  comparative  nearness  of  this  churchyard  toil 
u  great  city,  the  monumental  sculpture  is  of  excellent  quality.  Sacrad'l 
and  secular  symTjoliam  a]>pear  in  striking  variety,  the  sacred  symbols  I 
following  prevalent  types,  the  secular  emblems  partaking  largely  of  I 
pastoral  character.  Many  of  the  designs  are  adniirahle,  and  mucli  of  the  J 
work  is  excellent.  I'erliaps  it  is  on  what  may  be  termed  the  archi"  I 
tectural  side  that  these  memorials  are  strongest,  though  tliey  have  many] 
other  merits,  among  which  age  is  conspicuous. 

The  tombstone  of  a  farmer  named  Fergusou.  who  died  in  1771,  1 
against  the  east  gable  of  the  gatehouse  or  vestry.  Tliis  finely  liowii  slaivl 
(lig.  1)  has  at  one  time  been  mural,  though  now  it  rests  on  a  heavjr  I 
moulded  base  of  later  date.  The  inttcription  is  Hanked  by  fiat  piluten^a 
which  also  supi>ort  the  cornice  an'l  pediment,  under  which  are  placed  ft.-! 
skill!  with  crossljones,  and  a  memento  iiiori  scroll. 

The  pediment  is  of  chaste   design,    and    is    IteautifuUy    worked, 
couple  of  winged  cherub-heads  appear  as  supporters,  the  centre  of  thft  I 
floriated  panel  bearing  a  striking  emblem  of  the  calling  followed  by  the  1 
deceased.     This  is  in  tiie  form  of  a  man  engaged  in  sowing,  the  figure 
being  good  in  drawing  and  in  character,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  I 
and  nearly  featureless. 

A  few  paces  south-east  of  the  "  sower  ''  atone  is  the  memorial  (tig.  2)  i 
of  aiiolher  farmer,  .Janiea  Brown,  who  died  in  1 743.  The  inscription  n 
from  the  east,  and  is  placed  within  a  richly  floriated  scroll,  well  carved  I 
and  highly  relieved.  The  wings  of  a  chHrul>-head,  set  like  a  pendant  taJ 
the  floriation,  are  remarkable.  Usually  these  appendages  appear  as  if  i 
attathed  behiwi  tlie  figure,  but  here  they  are  shown  distinctly  in  front. 


J 
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■  «fcmj  and  a  memento  mon  auroll  appear  on  the  Itase  of  this  graceful 

salz»,  'fiip    reverse   side    of  tliia  monument  is  iilso  wortliy  of  remarlt. 

**^^^Hed  pilaaters  support  a  convoluted  pediment,  which  displays  a  shield 

^*^'^''i*xg  the  family  monogram,  underneath  hoiuj;  a  spade  crossed  hy  a 

^"^S^^i  Ijone.     Many  of  the  stones  are  thua  einhomted,  and  it  is  difficult 

'rt     ^KinjB  cases  to  aay  on  which  side  the  halance  of  n 


Leaning  against  the  Kouth-eust  anglu  uf  the  church,  and  in  such  a 
^■*^^>sition  that  only  a  portion  of  its  reverse  aide  can  be  seen,  is  a  stone  that 
*^*.ay  be  ranked  as  the  gem  of  the  collection.  On  the  front  the  inscription 
"■^^pears  on  a  draped  ground,  flanked  Ijy  spirally  fluted  pillars  that  also 
*  "*-*p]>ort  B  richly  foliated  pediment,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  monogram 
•^ield.  This  remarkable  pediment  (fig.  3)  is  enriched  by  a  variety  of 
ouple  of  trumpeting  cherubs,  a 


e  of  the  same  iiieiuoriftl  (Hg.  i)  is  also  elaborate,  thou( 
not  ao  finely  chiaelied.    Emblematically  it  is  iniposing,  and  perhape  unique,  ( 
The  pediment  lieors  no  fewer  than  tkres  skulls,  two  of  which  seem  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  cheniba  that  appear  on  the  front.     Tlie  mtiienio 
man  scroll,  with  crossbones    under,  still    further  Bjmbiilise   mortality,., 


3   niorcaiiiy,.,^ 
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ill  173-2.  The  Uhlet  ie  attiiched  to  tlie  east  waU  of  Ihe  Cfrec 
the  celebrated  James  Gillea|>ie  of  Spylaw.  Tlie  emblematic  ornanu 
ar«  placed  on  the  hnwd  sjilays  of  the  angles,  and  comprise  ait  open  bt 
a  skull  ivith  scroll  and  legend,  croasbonea,  and  a  winged  cherub-head. 
Ill  addition  to  the  Gillespie  vault,  tlmt  of  IiijiHs  of  Redha 


Fig.  i.  Saver  knd  BMp«r. 

o(  uulicu  ;  luid  cuiisiderablti  interest  attaches  to  [he  burial-plaoe  9 
Pitcairiis  of  Dr«^hom,  situaleil  9  feet  eostvranls  of  the  chureh.  i 
building,  now  Mraftcis,  bwi  in  gi»il  rei>nir.  is  iu  ilsn-lf  renurkafal 
interest  centres  in  n  seriei»  of  three  sculptured  jutnels  built  into 
southern  gablc:.  Tlifs*  nrp  simutntiited  by  a  modem  brass  pUle,  wl 
ret'uttis  the  reatoratioit  of  the  toiuK  mado  in  lt^6t.  tmder  the  superrii 
(if  I)r  Thomas  Murray,  ihc  ■■  annalist  *'  of  th^ 


^ 


{, 
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as  follows  : — "  Here  lies  Mr  David  Pitcairn  of  Dreghorn,  who  departed 
this  life  27th  January  1709,  and  of  his  age  the  60  year,  leaving  behind 
him  Mary  Anderson  his  wife,  with  five  sons  and  seven  daughters  by  her." 
This  panel  is  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  winged  sandglass  with  scroll,  and 
on  the  right  by  a  skull,  crossbones,  and  scroll.  These  emblems  are 
hewn  in  bold  relief  on  the  stones  of  the  gable,  and  show  that  the  ground 
has  risen  by  several  feet  since  the  worthy  Writer  to  the  Signet  was  here 
laid  to  rest. 

There  are  half-a-dozen  tablestones  of  much  interest.  One  to  the 
memory  of  an  old  farming  race,  the  Finnies  of  Swanston,  lies  over  their 
graves,  and  in  front  of  the  modern  granite  i)illar  near  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  church.  The  emblems  are  scrolls,  knots,  a  bone,  an  hourglass^ 
crossed  scythe  and  dart,  a  nude  weeping  figure,  and  a  winged  cherub. 
Another  (lying  12  yards  north  of  the  entrance,  and  4  yards  from  the 
west  wall)  has  a  very  striking  aj)pearance.  being  evidently  much  older 
than  the  others,  but  bearing  no  decipherable  date. 

Tlie  supporting  figures,  so  prominent  here,  are  very  quaint  specimens 
y  ^    ^,  »  of  old  maidenhood.     They  are  attenuated  but  far  from  graceful,  and  the 

disposal  of  their  bodies,  particularly  of  their  feet,  has  given  the  sculptor 
much  trouble.  In  their  hands  they  hold  open  hooks;  their  heads  rest 
on  square  pillows,  and  their  faces  are  suggestive  of  the  act  of  singing. 
In  the  centre  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  slab  appears  a  skull  over  cross- 
bones,  winged  cherub-heads  peeping  from  right  and  left  under  these  more 
grisly  enihlems.  A  skull  is  placed  at  the  foot,  two  small  cherubs  blowing 
trumpets  acting  as  its  supporters,  winged  sandglasses  in  turn  supporting 
them.  A  coulter  and  spade,  figured  to  right  and  left  of  skull  at  top, 
show  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  commemorated  here. 

The  family  of  Burton,  some  of  whom  were  famous  as  artists,  are 
represented  by  no  fewer  than  three  closely  graven  monuments,  of 
diverse  periods  and  styles.  The  contrast  between  the  modem  granite 
pillar  and  the  ancient  tablestones  lying  beside  it  is  striking  and 
instructive  in  the  extreme. 

Tlie   oldest    slab    is    literally  crowded    with    symbolism.      A   winged 


€     i     ^ 
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'^"ftuty-head  appears  at  the  top,  two  wiuged  aandglaaaefl,  cro8Slioiies, 
^!id  siculU  at  ri^ht  and  left,  a  nuimento  viori  scroll  at  the  foot  enclosing 
t/ifisi^^-riificatit  sliovel  and  spade  of  the  farmer'a  calling. 

Th^    JUenliolme  family,  also  of  importance  in  tlie  imnulH  of  the  pariaii. 


Fig.  S,  The  Detiholm  Sione. 

^*Hemljered  in  a  full  inscription  appearing  on  u  luuidBnme  uptiyht 
-*^'aring  the  date  1696,     (This  monument  stands  near  the  south- 
***Sie  of  the  churoli,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  main  door.) 
.       "le    east   side,    or    front,    this    elegant    slali   shows   a   paiielle.l 
*^**ti,    inclosed    liy    \i    richly   carved    monldinj;,    crowned    liy  the 
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iis  fnliows  ;— "  Hera  lies  Mr  Itavl 
this  life  27th  January  1709,  lui.l 
him  5I»rj-  Amlerann  hU  wife,  witi 
ThiB  panel  ie  Hanked  no  the  ipf 
on  the  ri);ht  hy  a  sfcull,  ■ 
hewn  in  bold  reii*f  ou  li.- 
lias  riaen  by  several  feel  1 1 
Uid  Ui  rest. 

There  are  faalf-a^uirn 
memun- (if  an  <')')  <"■'— 
grares,  and  in  i: 
I'f  Uie  chuTcli. 
ciMsseil  scytlio  .iii  i   ■ 
Another  di-iiij;  I J 

«-Mt  wain   f.rt>   ;, 
thnn;--,. 


Ill  Uh' 

grislv  ■ 

tmiDfi 


:  :Jw  bat,  duec  iron: 
J  =ule  (fig.  T>  ah<i«ra  tjnr 


Fif!.  8.  A  niwiiieval  fragmeiil. 

plea^Dg  extire^ion  tills  the  tympanum.     Utukrneatli  itppear  the  scroll, 

akiill  ftiid  crossbones,  and  the  top  edge  shows  that  Gilhert  Thom  died 

in    16H6.     Under  the  inscription  on  the  west  face  a  coulter  crossed  by 

I  ■•'■111  is  nliown,    a    winged   sandglass   surmounting   the   quaint   old 


...1. 


^tsli^lical   ac<.'ui 


;  of  the  fwrisli  Dr  Balfour  not«s : — "  Part 
in  was  lat«!y  taken  out  of  the  rubbish  in 


BkulJ  and  cr.*selM. 
tif  reconi  in  full : 
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^ti&sksixties  2  feet  11  inches  in   length   and  ia  7  inches  thick.     At  the 

vrt*\fest  or  top  portion  it  measures  I8J  inches,  tapering  to  15J  inchea 

'iX    tVje  foot.     Tlie   "mace"    is  simply  a  cross  with  a  quartet  of  pen- 

ivUttvjiar  rings,    the  swon.1  follows  well-knowii  lines,    and    the   beaded 
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dlulv,  and  in  good  preaHrvatto 
FouUes"  is  iiiscrited,  his  an 
[Kirtiuu,  with  the  date  letters 


Along  the  tup  tlie  ii 

appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  low^* 
either  aide.  This  l)eamifuJ  oliject  i^ 
built  into  tlie  south-west  iingle  of  the  church,  and  completes  u  grouj>' 
u(  rarities  at  once  interesting  nnd  valuable. 

Among  a  numlier  of  Hinuller  monumenta,  one  dating  from  1697   niuy 
liii  wiirlhy  uf  attention,     It  is  of  somewhat  cruder  type  than  the  others, 


,  HEIR'L'fKAriE 
HONORABIL'VO 
riANA-HIRIOT 

spovrro'iFcfvaiSi 

f/S^U-'N*  TOVNI 
VAS-aVHADIED 


^'ig.ll.  Tlie  FoQlU  TiblBt. 

hilt  ihiiWR  distinction  of  style.  On  the  west  side  (fig.  10)  a  cherub- 
htirtd  neU  na  keystone  of  the  peiliment  scrolls  :  the  iuKiiplion  is  incised 
titi  II  ■hluld,  the  lettering  following  the  sweep  of  a  drajied  ornament  whit'li 
tv»tiiino|ii  the  singular  supporting  pillars.  It  reads : — "  Here  Lyeit 
AtuviiiiiliT  (.'ruo,  Husband  was  to  Jenil  Belcsheii,  who  deccist  May  6, 
IflVT.  hl«  age  42  yeares."  Ttie  gTv>t«9(jue  face  formed  in  the  centre 
lit  \\\»  dtHlind  hand  is  cleverly  desired.  Tlie  east  siile  shows  a  death- 
l^«H>l  aa  koyKlonu  of  the  peiliment-^iiulher  oxaiuple  of  the  "doulde- 
hi>wl  "  wutptura  uf  thia  gnvcjratd— «nd,  underneath,  the  memento  mmri 
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scroll,  a  large  skull  and  crossbones.  This  interesting  slab  stands  3 
yaids  south  of  the  "  Denholme "  stone,  and  near  the  south-west 
entrance  to  the  church. 

Within  the  church  are  a  couple  of  marble  tablets,  commemorating  Sir 
William  Liston  Foulis,  8th  baronet  of  Colinton,  who  died  in  1858,  and 
Sir  James  Liston  Foulis,  9th  baronet  of  Colinton,  who  died  in  1895. 
These  tablets  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  central  soutli  window,  and 
act  as  supporters  of  another  tablet  (fig.  11)  which  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion by  its  venerable  and  distinguished  appearance.  This  fine  memorial, 
dating  from  1593,  is  the  tribute  of  a  famous  statesman  to  his  wife, 
Agnes  Heriot  of  Lymphoy,  "  Ane  Honorabil  Voman,"  who  died  in  the 
neighbouring  castle,  now  a  picturesque  ruin  on  Colonel  Trotter's 
property.  The  slab  is  placed  between  the  window-sill  and  the  pew- tops, 
and  measures  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  18^  inches. 
The  raised  lettering  is  sharply  cut,  clear  and  beautiful,  despite  its  age, 
and  of  much  interest  as  an  exceptionally  well-preserved  specimen  of 
sixteenth  century  influence.  The  word  "  V  A  S,"  or  was,  in  the  inscription 
follows  common  usage,  as  in  the  preceding  case  of  Alexander  Crae — 
'^  Husband  was  to  Jenit  Belcshes.^' 
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III. 

THE  GREAT  DOLMEN  OF  SAUMUR. 
By  Rrv.  J.  E.  SOMERVILLE,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Fmnce  is  a  country  which  has  long  been  known  to  be  rich  in  dolmens. 
Fergusson,  in  his  Rude  Stone  Monuments^  has  pointed  out  that  that  class 
of  monument  is  to  be  found  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  country. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Mediterranean  through  Nimes  and  the 
Auvergne,  and  sloping  westwards  to  Bretagne,  nearly  all  the  dolmens 
will  be  found  lying  to  the  west  of  it.  On  the  east  of  this  line  circles 
and  barrows  are  the  common  form  of  sepulchral  monument.  To  the 
west  it  is  the  dolmen.  This  may  point  to  a  difference  of  race  among 
the  prehistoric  inhabitants. 

The  dolmen  is  very  common  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers, 
as  Professor  George  Adam  Smith  tells  me.  They  do  not  occur  in 
Palestine  projier.  But  tliey  are  numerous  along  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  are  specially  abundant  in  Algeria.  They  occur  on  the  west  side  of 
Spain,  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  very  few  on  the  west 
side  of  Scotland. 

In  France  upwards  of  3400  dolmens  are  known,  and  these  are,  as  a 
rule,  larger,  sometimes  very  much  larger,  than  those  to  l)e  found  in  our 
country.  The  one  to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  enormous,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  one  in  Algeria, 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  near  Saumur,  a  town 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lower  Loire.  The  dolmen  lies  about  two 
kilometres  to  the  south  of  the  town,  by  the  roadside,  and  close 
to  the  village  of  Ragneux.  The  proportions  of  the  erection  are 
surprising.  It  is  65  feet  in  length,  nearly  24  feet  in  width,  and 
15  in  height. 

The  whole  structure,  of  wliich  a  view  from  the  south-east  is  shown  in 


^HHB^  1,  ciiusista  of  fifteen  stones  :  four  composa  each  Hide,  one  cloaea  in 
the  l>ack,  one  partially  closes  the  entrance,  four  form  tlie  roof,  and  one 
In  th«  interior  aupporta  the  largest  of  tliese  roof  atones,  which  is  split. 
T*}-,o   =.•..-,,.-,   f. ,....,:....   >i...   — i  .i;tr....  ;.|   pj^,,  .   ly^f.    largest   is  npwnrds  of 
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■24    feet  in  length  and  22  feet  9  inches  in    width,  and    nearly  3  feet 
ia  thickness. 

lo  the  year  1T75  an  excavation  wiia  made  by  aii  othcer  of  the  name  of 
I>olmieu,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stones  were  atmk  in  the 
gruuDiI  to  a  depth  of  3  metres  (9  leet  9).  No  liuinau  remains  or 
iaatnimeDls  of  any  sort  have  Ijeen  f.Miiid  in  I'V  around  iIil-  dolmen. 
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OiilsLtle  the  liolmen  stands  one  atone  (as  shown  in  fig.  2),  and  another 
lies  (itit  on  the  grounil.  The  last  has  fsillen  down  within  recent  years, 
anil  the  guardiiin  of  tlie  nioiiument  informed  me  that  formerly  the 
conslniction  extended  out  much  fuvlher,  ami  tliat  when  the  rond  was 


Fig.  2.  Tbe  Grent  Dolmen  of  Saumar,  north  gdiI. 


being  made  the  end  was  demolished  and  the  atones  broken  up  for 
road  metal.  In  short,  there  existed,  what  is  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
a  passage  leading  up  to  the  dolmen.  The  popular  explanation  of  the 
vast  erection  is  that  it  was  used  as  a  college  for  the  priests  of  tlie 
religion  of  the  time,  whatever  that  was,  and  this  ide-a  is  snpposed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  absence    of  sepulchral  reraainB.     The  entire  structure 
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consists  of  gigantic  blocks  of  rough  sandstone,  nearly  all  about  the  same 
size.  It  is  said  that  the  material  does  not  belong  to  the  district,  and 
that  the  nearest  point  where  such  stone  is  to  be  found  is  Bretagne.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  problem  how  the  stones  were  conveyed  to  the  spot  where 
they  have  been  set  up.  Assuredly  these  prehistoric  races,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  had  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  we  do  not  give  them 
credit  for.  A  short  distance,  about  a  thousand  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  great  dolmen,  is  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  yet  of  very 
considerable  size.     A  view  of  it  is  given  in  fig.  3. 

I  have  said  that  on  the  east  side  of  France  dolmens  are  rare.  In 
Provence,  Fergusson,  in  his  enumeration  of  French  dolmens,  makes  note 
of  none.  But  I  have  visited  one,  the  only  one  in  Provence,  at 
Draguignan,  the  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the  Var.  It  lies  a 
little  outside  the  town  to  the  north.  There  are  in  it  four  upright 
stones,  which  are  over  8  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  fine  table  on 
the  top,  as  shown  in  tig.  4.  This  dolmen  is  of  special  interest,  as  being 
the  most  easterly  one  in  P' ranee. 
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IV. 

:REGENT  MAR'S  LUDGING,  STIRLING.    WITH  SKETCHES. 

By  J.  S.  FLEMING,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

xroofless   walls  consist   at   present  of  an  ornamental  ivy-covered 
'^^  elevation  (fig.  1),  with  two  hexagonal  towers  flanking  an  archway, 
^^^^^ing  about  120  feet  across  the  head   of   Broad   Street,  formerly 

tll.C^  - 

^^ioient  High   Gaite,   and,  in    addition    to   the   sculptured   figures 

^^^Wems,  contain  in  the  east  tower  the  arms  of  Mar,  and  in  the  west 

^^"^^    of  Mar  and  Murray,  being  those  of  the  Regent  and  his  spouse, 

^^^t^e%8  Annabella   Murray;    and    in   the   centre,  over  the  archway, 

^     ^oyal   arms  of   Scotland,    with   the  date  1570.     This  is   the   date 

^^^^^^n.ably  of  beginning  the  work,  and  the  figure  (fig.  19),  suggestive 

"^^^ing  that   of   the   Regent   himself,  holds  a  tablet  with  the  date 

^     as   the  year  of  its  completion,  and   also  that  of   the   Regent's 

^^  ^^     28th  October  1572. 


*    Honeyman,  LL.D.,  R.S.A.,  architect,  expresses  the  opinion  that 

Original  Mar  building,  which  stood  exactly  in   the   centre  of   an 

^^viie  extending  from  the  church  to  a  point  32  feet  north  of  the 

^  S'a.ble,  seemed  to  have  been  commenced  in  1570,  and  was  almost,  if 

altogether,  completed   at   the  Regent's  death   in  1572.     The   hex- 

.    *^al    towers  have  doors  in  front,  with  internal  stairs  communicating 

^  tilie   upper  storey,  and  on  the  basement  three  vaults  or   l)ooths. 

.  ^^^^sement  is  isolated  from  the  upper  storey,  and  the  centre  passage 

^Sli  the  archway  has  no  opening  on  either  side,  nor  had  it  a  gate 

■^^  courtyard,  the  main  entrance  to  the  upper  storey  being,  as  he 

^'^^^^ts,  from  the  court  side. 

'^^    eccentric   genius   Charles    Kirkpatrick    Sharpe,  who  published 

-f^ovsehold  Book  of  Mar,  inserts  among  the  illustrations  from  his 

^     pencil   a   sketch   of    Mar's   Ludging,  but   it   is   a   poor  work    of 

^Ud  meagre  in  detail,  and  delineates  none  of  its  many  character- 
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^o£        -wtiich   the   only   remains,  beyond   the   bare   foundations,  are   the 

anc^i-exit^    tower  and  arched  doorway),  raised  the  traditional  controversy, 

stiU      Tin-decided,  of   the   mansion  having  been  built  with   stones  from 

th^      A.V>l)ey,  ruthlessly   pulled   down   and   thus   disposed   of,  and   that 

a    oxxrse   attending   the   sacrilege   prevented   it   being  ever  finished   or 

oao\x'pie<i   by   its   builder.      The   history   of    its   erection   is    certainly 

obsoxire  ;  but  architects  emphatically  refute  the  above  suggestion,  and 

declare    that  all  the  building  details  have  been  carefully  designed  and 

eKecuted  for  the  positions  the  stones  occupy,  or  if  any  of  them  have  been 

so  derived,  these  must  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  original  intention  of 

the  arcliitect.^     Xo  carved  stone  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  is  embodied 

in  the  structure ;  and  the  inscriptions  founded  on  to  support  the  tradition 

"ave  no  such  significance,  but  are  mere  moral  or  religious  mottoes,  as  was 

the  fashion  of  the  period. 

^«e  Bxiled  State  Secretary,  Earl  of  Mar,  in  his  "legacy  to  his  son," 

rch  1 7  25j  refers  to  it  as  a  good  shell  of  a  house,  capable  of  being  re- 

**  ®^  at  little  expense,  and  made  suitable  for  his  residence  should  he 

Ol     ft       j-M   ^   mt 

,  ^"^  by  her  late  mother  to  the  Regent,  who  requested  the  grant  to  be  conferred 


1% 


dated*^   Nephew  with  the  patrimony  of  the  Abbey.     From  a  receipt  by  James  VI., 

jljg  1       ^Oth  January  1594,  to   David   Balfour  de  Inschery,  etc.,  for  34  merks  for 

temiwv^*^  of  Pullis,  etc.,  in  the  barony  of  Cambuskenneth,  formerly  part  of  the 

(;^^^^^"^^itie8  of  the  Abbey,  and  from  the  Kin^  being  designed  as  in  place  of  the 

gpp^T^'**<iator  of  the  convent  in  a  charter  dated  20th  March  1693,  the  Crown  had 

gnd  ^tly  taken  repossetision  of  the  Abbey  between  Adam's  demission  and  1608  ; 

160^       ^^inerous  other  charters  refer  to  the  Kin>{'s  possession.     On  23rd   November 

the     \^    *^owever,  the  Commendator  grants  a  letter  of  mortification  for  support  of 

the     -^  ^^pitallers  in  Spittal's  Hospital,  Stirling,  and  in   1604  Jolin,  Earl   of  Mar, 

AbV:^^  ^^^ased  Regent's  son,  confirms  it  ;   but   the   charter  formally  conveying  the 

oftl^         ^  patrimony,  and  constituting  Alexander  Erskine  Abbot  and  Commendator 

1     -^^  -^bbey,  by  James  VI.,  is  dated  at  Greenwich,  Slst  May  1608. 

tra^^^^lings  says,  in  his  Baronial  Antiquities,  *' A  fanciful   eye  may  justify  the 

fQf    ^x  ^^°  ^1  discovering  that  some  of  the  rich  decorations  appear  as  if  not  intended 

^Q  v/^^  present  work  ;  but  whatever  internal  enthusiasm  may  discover,  the  origin  has 

^e^j/^tter  foundation  than  tradition  "  ;  and  adds  that  "  the  temporalities  of  Cambus- 

^  ^      ^^h  Abbey  were  not  acquired  by  the   Erskine   family  until   the   seventeenth 

^   .^^y.     His  illustration  (about   1852),  if   correct,  shows  several  pillars  and  one 

^$^^t  figure  more  than  the  edifice  now  bears. 
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(the  sue)  regain   the   lierediUry   office   of  Keeper  of  Stirling  Castle, 
forfeited  by  tlie  ¥jitVs  attainder  in  the  1715  rebellion. 

The  only  two  embteina  of  a  religious  character  are  the  "  Bambino  " 
(fig.  2),  forming  with  its  cross  bandages  an  upright  pillar, 
(jt*^i  hut  the  face  is  that  of  an  adult,  and  an  inscription  "Nisi 

Sfl^f  iiOMiMs"  under  the  s[)read  wings  of  a  cherub,  a  common 

■'  inscrijition  found   on    secular  buildings  at  that   period. 

Mr  Archibald,  a  local  geologist,  at  my  request,  specially 
examined  the  stones  of  the  existing  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
and  compared  them  witli  tliose  of  the  ruined  Mar  mansion. 
He  rejHirted  that  both  buildings  were  erected  of  two  kinds 
of  stones  and  from  the  same  quarries.     Tliia,  of  course,  is 
not  conclusive.     In  Timothy  Font's  old  plan  of  Stirling, 
1620,  the  mansion  is  shown  with  the  two  towers,  having 
their  cone-shajwd  roofs,  and  the  building  otherwise  com- 
plete :  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence  in  the  kirk-session 
and  hurgh  rerords  that  it  was  occupied  after  the  Regent's 
^        death,  hy  his  Countess  and  pervants,  down  to  at  least  1 598. 
!vu?'       The  fi>rm  of  the  cumjileted  building,  which  authoritati\'e 
architi'cts  descril>e  as  having  more  affinity  to  the  Gothic 
siylf  than  to  thi-  Jacobean   Renaissance,  resembling  in 
soni<<  r<-s]>fcts  tlie  rala<.'>'  in  Stirling  Castle  and  Falkland 
I'alaoi'.  is  left  to  couji-iturc,  as  no  ]ticture  or  engraving 
It  has  a  series  of  scujpnin'd  ti^ures  Jife  siie),  emblems,  and 
3  wi-II  as  the  inscri[iiioiis  referred  to.'     A  row  of  emblems 


sists  of  it. 


A> 


■i 


biiilJin.:.  oo 
spfll  llieirsi 


11*  'PvilptureJ  on  tlie 
,■:  Kiligrew'i  letter, 


SEOKNT  UAb'S  LUDOINO,   STIRLIKO. 

nil  each  alteruute  atone  forms  the  seventh  course  from  the  lintels  <if  the 
base  doorwuys,  extending  from  gable  to  gable  and  around  the  tivo 
towers ;  altove  this  course,  ami  similarly  set  at  regular  intervals,  are 
half-length  figures  supporting  ]iillars,  which  can  be  identified  as  cavaliers 
and  musicians,  etc.,  in  French  costumea  of  the  period  of  erection,  also 
tlien  in  fashion  at  the  English  and  Scottish  courts. 


Fig.  3.  Anniorilio  Regent  M«r  on  tb«  South  Tower. 

The  south  lower  contains  the  achievement  of  the  Regent  (fig.  3)  in 
'^  shield  : — arms,  quarterly  first  and  fourth  a  bend  between  six  croas- 

"fciiB  day  followinit  the  Regent's  dBath.  that  AUx.  jiTf>V.'»\e.  the  Regent's  brothor,  told 
"^ini  there  wan  no  hojie  of  life  in  Mar ;  and  John,  firth  Lon.1  Erskine's  letter  to  John 
%nnx,  10th  Mafh  1^66-7.  wfio  signs  Airskine.  The  Regent  Mar's  royal  cbtrter, 
^■tol  SSth  July  IfiTl,  dnriog  the  progress  of  the  biiililing,  in  to  .rohn,  Earl  of  Mar, 
^Lord  Erskine,  and  Ills  diughter  is  namsd  in  it  Idarii  Enkine,  and  so  in  numeroDi 
c»thpr  contemporary  pliRrtern. 


^ 
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croaaleta  fitchL'  for  llie  Earldom  of   Mur,  second  and  tliird  a  pule 
Erskiue ;  urest,  on  a  wreath  a  dexter  hand  lioldiiig  a  daf^er  erect  proper, 
with  two  griffons,  beaked,  wingeil,  and  armed,  as  supi>ortera,     MottQ 
s  ( I  think  more). 


Fig.  i.  Anns  of  li    R  ?  n   »nd  Loo  t 

On  the  north  towe  a  (h  4  tl  e  rm  of  t  e  Rej,ent  mpalad  w  th 
those  of  his  Countess  A  nabella  dauj^hter  of  S  r  ^^  II  a  Murray  of 
Tuliliardine — tl  ee  nuUet  w  tl  i  loul  le  tressure  w  th  fleur  de  lis 
the  shield  surm     n  el        t  coro  et  lu    ou  d  d  tj   n      reatl    hound  by* 
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ribbons,  its  corners  intertwined.  A  similar  ribbon-intertwined  wreath 
is  on  a  panel  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  Maria  de  Lorraine,  "Begina 
Scotie  1560." 

The  large  panel  over  the  archway  contains  a  delicately  art-sculptured 
heraldic  panel  of  the  royal  arms  and  crest  of  Scotland  (fig.  5),  the 
earliest  public  and  most  perfect  specimen  now  existing  so  far  as 
known.  It  is  described  in  heraldic  language  as  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  double  tressure  fiory ;  supporters,  two  unicorns  gorged  with 
collars  and  chained,  and  each  bearing  a  bannerette  containing  thereon 
respectively  a  lion  rampant  and  St  Andrew's  cross  with  crown. 
Crest,  on  a  cushion  a  royal  helmet  with  closed  visor,  and  over  it  a 
lion  sejeant  affronte  crowned,  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  orb  in  either 
I>aw.  Motto,  IN  DEFENCE.  Bclow  the  shield  here  are  a  thistle  and 
initials  R.  I.  6  (Rex  Jacobus  VI.),  and  date  1570.^ 

The  sculptured  figures  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz.,  twelve  on  the 
building  and  one  displaced  lying  in  ruins  at  the  rear,  and  the  other  with 
date  before  referred  to;  and  although  mutilated,  their  costumes  are 
distinguishable. 

l^ginning  from  the  south.  No.  1  (fig.  6),  greatly  mutilated  and 
headless,  has  an  ornamental  doublet  with  short  skirt,  terminating  in 
scroll  work,  over  it  a  short  sleeveless  cloak.  He  has  his  hands  clasped, 
an  attitude  which  shows  laced  cuflfs. 

No.  '2  (tig.  7),  in  Wtter  preservation,  shows  more  distinctly  in  detail 
the  "jH^ascMHl''  diuiblet,  with  short  scalloped  skirt  below  his  belt, 
which  is  oruamentod,  slashed  sleeves  with  shoiilder  and  elbow  bands 
and  outfs,  his  hands  resting  on  his  haunches. 

No.  3  (ti«4-  '^)  is  in  an  ap^xirent  act  of  meditation,  his  left  hand, 
supiH^rted   at    the   ell>ow    hy   his    right,    holding   his    chin.      He   has 

^  A  orowiiod  Won  s^'joaiit  first  appears  on  Queen  Mary  of  Scots'  mnall  signet 
^IM>4\  There  the  ilextcr  Ha^  bfane  the  lion  nini{vant  aod  the  sinister  the  St 
.\uilie\vV  cross,  ami  contains  tlie  initials  M.  R.  :  motto«  IN  DEFEKCE ;  pendent 
a  luMFi  wiih  St  Andrew's  cri«ss. —  Prnmmond's  Htraldrti  of  NchU  SeoU.)  The 
r;irlie>i  um*  ot"  iiniiorns  in  royai  arniii  ^etMus  to  Iv  that  on  Melrose  Abbey,  with 
date  1500.  an»i  Kotluxiv  Castle  i^atewiv  ^hortlv  afttrwards. 


REGENT  MAH'B   LDDGISa,   STntLTNQ. 
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a  slashed  doublet,  shoulder-knots,  and  lace  cuffs.  His  girdle  or  waist 
sash  is  a  cord,  and  the  two  ends  with  tassels  in  front.  The  features 
are  much  weatherworn. 

No.  4  (fig.  9)  is  a  striking,  shaggy,  bareheaded  and  roughly-bearded 
Highland  soldier.  His  right  arm  uplifted  had  a  sword  in  the  hand, 
now  gone,  and  on  his  left  is  a  small  targe  called  a  "roundel,"  which 
protects  his  breast.  His  dress  is  an  ornamented  tunic  with  epaulets, 
short  scalloped  skirt,  and  lace  cuffs.  His  position  in  the  north  angle 
of  the  south  tower  overlooks  the  archway,  the  main  entrance. 

No.  5  (fig.  10).  The  corresponding  figure  in  the  south  angle  of  the 
north  tower  is  also  a  military  figure,  clad  in  armour,  with  open  helmet 
called  a  "  morion,"  showing  his  face,  a  gorget,  back  and  breast  plates, 
and  vambraces.  A  short  wheel-lock  arquebus,  or  long  pistol  similar 
to  the  "dragon,"  is  in  his  left  hand,  now  broken  off;  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  are  extended  along  the  butt,  which  ends  in  a  knob,  to 
the  trigger ;  a  powder-horn  hangs  at  his  belt.  The  "  dragon  "  gave  to 
that  class  of  cavalry  then  armed  with  it  the  name  of  "  dragoons  "  in  the 
sixteenth  century.     It  was  a  long  pistol  of  16  inches  of  barrel. 

No.  6  (fig.  1 1 )  is  headless  He  has  the  long  doublet  and  short  scal- 
loped skirt,  the  sleeves  of  diagonal  rows  of  puffed  and  plaited  bands 
with  lace  cuffs.  The  left  arm  is  uplifted,  the  hand  of  which  evidently 
held  some  object,  but  hand  and  object  are  gone ;  the  right  hand  grasps 
the  belt. 

No.  7  (fig.  12).  A  headless  musician,  but  otherwise  fairly  perfect, 
strumming  a  guitar.  He  wears  the  j>eascod  variegated  doublet  with 
buttons  and  loops  showing  the  undercloth  of  the  slashed  sleeves,  a 
short  plaited  skirt,  laced  cuffs,  and  a  deep  waistbelt  of  an  elaborate 
pattern  with  an  ornamented  buckle. 

No.  8  (fig.  13).  A  monk,  in  a  frock  apparently  of  Carthusian  order ; 
the  hood  drawn  back  reveals  the  face,  a  flat  collar  or  tippet  on  his* 
shoulder,  his  frock  in  folds ;  the  sleeves  of  an  undercoat  show  cuffs, 
his  two  hands  clasping  what  seems  a  dog  to  his  breast. 

No.  9  (fig.  14).  A    comparatively   complete    effigy,  with    an   midis- 
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tinguishable  headdress,  high  fluted  collar,  row  of  buttons  on  the 
neck  of  his  doublet,  which  has  lappels  depending  therefrom ;  the 
sleeves  are  slashed,  and  a  cord  encircles  his  waist,  ending  in  tassels. 
His  right  hand  holds  a  nosegay  to  his  breast,  and  his  left  rests  on 
his  haunch. 

No.  10  (fig.  15).  A  headless  figure  holding  an  open  book  in  both 
hands,  with  an  undecipherable  inscription  on  its  pages.  He  is  clothed 
in  a  plain  doublet  with  short  skirt  and  laced  cuffs,  over  which  is 
drawn  a  short  sleeveless  cloak  or  mantle.  The  few  letters  do  not 
compose  themselves  to  the  words  said  to  be  on  the  open  page,  ''A 
Revel  of  Love  Grym,"  but  the  reading  from  the  figure's  position  is 
difficult. 

No.  11  (fig.  16),  a  military  musician  beating  a  side  drum,  is  also 
headless.  He  is  clothed  in  a  tunic  with  epaulets,  and  slashed  sleeves 
with  lace  cuffs ;  it  has  a  double  band  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the 
front ;  it  is  open  at  the  neck,  and  has  a  short  plaited  skirt. 

No.  12  (fig.  17),  also  headless,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
waist  of  dou])lot,  so  as  at  first  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  lady.  This  is 
open  at  the  throat,  showing  his  undervest,  has  slashed  sleeves  with  cuffs, 
and  the  skirt  a  series  of  short  fiaps ;  the  waistbelt  is  also  ornamented. 
His  right  hand  rests  on  his  belt,  and  the  left  on  the  skirt  of  his  tunic. 

No.  13  (fig.  18).  This  headless  figure,  displaced  from  the  south  angle 
of  the  south  tower,  has  a  doublet  with  the  diagonal  puffed  sleeves 
similar  to  No.  11.     The  hands  clasped  in  act  of  petition. 

No.  14  (fig.  19)  is  the  figure  bearing  in  his  hands  the  tablet  and  date 
1572,  which  is  presently  inserted  in  a  dwelling-house  in  Craigs  of 
Stirling,  and  is  more  than  probably  that  of  the  "  Regent "  himself,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  viz.,  a  gentleman  in  plain  dress,  bearing  the 
date  of  complotion  of  his  mansion,  and  crowned  with  ivy  leaves. 

The  other  carvings  and  pillars  which  the  half-length  figures  support 
are  in  keeping  with  those  on  the  Palace  of  Stirling  Castle,  erected  in 
1529  by  James  V.,  to  whom  Fivnch  workmen  were  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
(hiisc,  liis  brothiM' in-l.-nv.     In  April   1539  *' Nyoolas  Roy,  Frenchman,'* 
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ia  master  mnsoii  for  Scotland,  when  "  six  Frencli  masons," 
minora  (quarriers)  from  Lorain,"  were  sent  by  the  Duke;  and  in  1559 
Queen  Mary  appoints  "John  Koytell."  apparently  a  Frenchman,  master 
mason.  We  fliid  that  about  tlie  period  of  its  erection  work  was  being 
done  on  &Unhurgh  and  Stirling  Castles,  and  the  author  of  the  illuo-J 


trated  work  Master  Maeotis  for  Scotland  expresses  his  opinion  that  thkJ 
two  Palaces,  Stirling  Castle  and  Falkland,  hear  French  characteristics, 
mth  hints  of  the  Renaissance  superadded  to  the  Gothic,  after  the 
Parisian  or  Orleans  type.  The  stones  useil  in  the  Stirling  Polacag 
erection  ivere  blue,  hard,  and  difficult  of  being  chiselled,  and  cat 
Kingudy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  four  miles  west  of  Dundee. 
The  inscriptions  over  the  three  doorways  are,  vir, — 


/ 


HEGKNT   HAB's   LtlDGINO,   STIRLING. 

On  north  tower — 

THE  MOIR  I  STAND  ON  OPPIN  HITHT 
MY  FAVLITS  MOIR  SVBIECT  AR  TO  8ITHT. 

On    south  tower — 

I  PRAY  AL  LVIKARIS  ON  THIS  LVGING 
VITH  GENTILE  E  TO  0[F  THAIE  IVGING. 

O  v«r  rear  archway — 

ESSPY  -  SPEIK  -  FVRTH  -  AND  -  SPAIR  -  NOTHT 
CONSIDDIR  -  VEIL  -  I  -  CAIR  -  NOTHT. 


Fig.  20.  Suggested 


■-he  inference — almost  a  certainty — is  that  the  Kin^j's  French  archi- 
'^^<^  *:  or  master  mason  is  author  of  the  design  (fig.  20). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  foregoing  fncta  are— 
'^M.  .  That  the  mansion  was  finislied  and  occu]>ied  liy  tlie  Regent's  relict, 
"^-*'^^*  "^Kager  Countess  Annahella  Murray,  to  at  least  1 598, 

^^S .  That  no  sculptured  stone  bears  an  ecclesiastiral  character,  nor  of 
^^*'^*'^'^ion8  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  perioila  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  and 
*-*^  erection  of  the  Judging. 

^^t .  That  the  inscriptions  carved  anterior  to  the  completion  of  the 
'**5*-'Knsion  could  have  no  reference  to  tJie  public  comment  on  a  building 


t>i* 


*  XI  not  existing,  and  a 


e  moral  precepts. 
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4.  That  the  public  records  of  Stirling  make  no  reference  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  Abbey,  nor  of  the  adverse  public  opinion  against  the 
Regent. 

5.  But  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  kinds  of  stones  used  in 
building  both  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  and  the  Mar  mansion  are  from 
the  same  quarries. 

6.  And  that  Adam  Erskine,  the  Regent's  nephew,  was  Abbot  and 
Commendator  from  1562  to  1608,  when  Alexander  Erskine,  the  Regent's 
son,  gets  a  charter  from  James  VI.  of  the  iemitoralities  of  the  Church, 
then  having  full  right  to  deal  with  the  Ablwy  buildings. 


Monday,   I3th  February  1905. 
ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  LLD..  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  I^llot  having  l)een  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected  Fellows  : — 

R.  S.  Alexander,  Grant  L<vlge,  18  Ixmiond  Road,  Trinity. 

Herbert  Walter  Bacon,  93  Hanover  StretH. 

The  Lord  Bruce,  BnKuuhall,  Dunfermline. 

James  Grant,  L.R.C.P.  v^  S.  Edin.,  Stn.nune>s. 

David  Colville  LrsK,  South  Dean,  Colinton  Road. 

H.  P.  M  ACM  ILL  AN,  AdviK\ite,  12  Nelson  Street. 

William  W.  Xaismith,  C.A.,  Auohincanipbell,  Hamilton. 

.Montagu  Leighton  Ridgway,  Architect,  St  John's  House,  Dewsburj-. 

John  Penny  Wii^on,  11  Dnnnmond  Place. 

The  fi»llowing  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebxry,  K.T.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  through  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carxichael, 
Rirt.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Belt-purse  or  Spornin  of  sealskin,  with  bn\ss  mounting,  ornamented 
with  human  faces  in  relief. 
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Small  Notebook,  with  parchment  leaves,  bound  in  wood,  said  to  be 
a  piece  of  the  oak  which  concealed  Charles  II.  (after  tlie  battle  of 
Worcester),  the  boards  ornamented  with  borders  and  centrepieces 
composed  of  scrolls  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  in  pierced  silver-gilt. 
The  purse,  with  the  notebook  inside,  is  said  to  have  been  found  con- 
cealed in  a  stable  at  Whitburgh,  near  Soutra,  Midlothian. 

(2)  By  Rev.  Canon    W.  Gkebnwell,  D.C.L.,   Hon.  F.S.A.  Scot., 

Durham. 

Convex  Disc  of  bronze,  5i  inches  diameter,  slightly  convex,  with 
central  perforation  and  four  loops  at  the  back. 

Large  Cylindrical  Armlet  of  bronze,  4  inches  diameter  and  2|  inches 
in  breadth,  one  edge  everted,  the  other  ridged.  Both  these  objects  were 
found,  with  many  other  articles  of  bronze,  gold,  etc.,  in  the  Heathery 
Bum  Cave,  Durham,  as  descriVjed  by  Canon  Green  well  in  the  Archuologia, 
vol.  liv.  p.  102,  where  two  similar  examples  are  figured. 

(3)  By  Robert  Loghead,  15  Charlotte  Street,  Leith. 

Stone,  2  feet  6  inches  by  1  foot  10  inches,  with  emblematic  sculpture, 
and  the  inscription  on  a  circular  scroll,  "virginitas  et  unitas  nostrae 
FRATERNiTAS,"  Under  the  date  1720,  in  a  triangular  pediment,  from 
Storey's  Alley,  Leith. 

(4)  By  W.  S.  Geddib,  Provost  of  Fortrose. 

Casts  in  lead  of  the  oval  Seal  of  the  Burgh  of  Fortrose  and  the 
circular  Seal  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ross.  The  Seal  of  tlie 
Burgh,  which  measures  3  inches  by  l^J  inches,  has  in  the  central  oval 
the  figure  of  St  Peter  in  canonical  vestments,  holding  a  key  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  right  hand  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  The 
legend  is  sioillvm  comvnb  bvroi  de  rosmakkyn,  but  blundered  by 
the  substitution  of  s  for  o  in  the  second  word.  The  chapter  seal  is 
IJ  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  in  the  centre  the  figures  of  St  Peter  and 
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St  Boniface,  with  the  inscription  round  the  edge  s'  capitvli  sanctorvm 

PETRI    ET   BONEFACII    DB    ROSMARKIN. 

(o)  By  Dr  Sharps,  Ollaberry,  Lerwick. 

Cinerary  Urn  of  steatitic  clay,  8J  inches  in  height,  and  the  same  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  tapering  to  a  base  of  3f  inches  diameter,  found 
at  Nissetter,  Gluss  Voe,  Shetland. 

(6)  By  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venice,  vol.  xi.,  1607-1680;  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council,  New  Series,  vol.  xxviii. ;  Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  Henry 
III.,  vol.  i. ;  Year-Books  of  Edward  III.,  year  18;  Calendar  of  Patent 
Rolls,  Edward  II.,  vol.  iv.,  1321-24,  and  vol.  v.,  1324-27  ;  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Books,  vol.  i.,  1660-67 ;  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers — Papal 
Letters,  1404-15;  Calendar  of  State  Papers — Foreign,  1579-80; 
Domestic,  1673-75;  Colonial,  1696-97. 

(7)  By  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen. 
De  Danske  Runemindesmaerker  af  L  F.  A.  Wimmer,  vol.  iv.  part  i. 

(8)  By  David  Murray,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Museums,  their  History  and  their  Use,  with  a  Bibliography  and  List 
of  Museums  in  the  United  Kingdom.     3  vols.     8vo.     1904. 

(9)  By  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie. 

Early  Scottish  Charters,  prior  to  a.d.  1153.  Collected  with  Notes  and 
an  Index.     By  Sir  Archibald  C.  Lawrie.     8vo.     1905. 

(10)  By  George  Mackay,  M.D. 

Ancient  Gaelic  Medical  Manuscripts — an  Article  in  the  Caledonian 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  vi..  No.  2,  October  1904. 
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•^"^^^    ^ere  also  exhibited  : — 


<3ol.  Malcolm,  C.B.,  of  Poltalloch. 

^ev-^x:^^     Sepulchral  Urns  and  three   portions  of  Urns,  found  on  his 
j^_  ^^    O'^    Poltalloch,  Argyllshire.     [See  the  subsequent  Communication 

<:Dseph  Anderson.] 


^yi>i 


Th 


Hewing  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

ON  EXCAVATIONS  AT  FETHALAND  AND  TROWIE  KNOWE, 
TLAND;  AND  OF  THE  EXPLORATION  OF  A  CAIRN  ON 
^SWGLOW,  ONE  OF  THE  CLEISH  HILLS,  KINROSS-SHIRE.  By 
^    Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY.  Skcurtaey. 


Ma.i 


land, — On  the  4th  of  June  1904  I  paid  a  preliminary  visit  to 

nd  to  inspect  a  site  which  Mr  R.  Haldane  believed  to  be  the 

a  broch.     The  Isle  of  Fethaland   is  now  connected  with  the 

by  a  neck  of  rough,  shingly  beach,  350  feet  wide,  and  at  the 

tides  in  rough  weather  this  narrow  strip  is  nearly  swept  by  the 

^  --^^t  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  neck  is  a  low  grassy  mound 

Yjy    ^»^  ^^Sltly  rising  ground,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  north, 

,wj^_^      ^^^lier  and  rocky  ground.     This  mound,  about  5  feet  high  at  the 

lj^       *      liad  the  appearance  of  a  very  much  ruined  broch,  or  analogous 

^v  ^'^^re.     Close  to  it  on  the  south  side,  and  also  on  the  other  side  of 

^1  *  ^^^cjk,  there  are  fully  a  dozen  houses,  the  remains  of  a  fishing  village 

*^      formerly  existed   here.     About  fifty  years  ago  several  hundred 

-  ^^^^*>«  inhabited  this  site  and  owned  sixty  boats,  with  an  average  crew 

«n  men.     Twenty  years  ago  the-  boats  were  reduced  to  forty,  and 

"^lie  village  is  entirely  abandoned.     The   village,  though   not   the 

is  marked  on  the  1-inch  and  25-inch  O.S.  maps. 


no 
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In  the  12th  volume  of  our  Proceedings,  page  203,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Society,  the  Reverend  G.  Gk)rdon  incidentally  mentions  "the 
undoubted  broch  of  Feideland"  (Fethaland),  and  at  page  206  Mr 
Cockburn  is  of  the  same  opinion  in  this  respect ;  both  took  the  mound 
for  the  site  of  a  broch. 

Two  men  and  a  boy  were  engaged  to  excavate  and  clear  out  the 
mound,  and  I  visited  the  site  on  the  12th,  13th,  16th  and  18th  June, 
but  was  not  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  excavations  were 
being  conducted. 

On  removing  the  turf  and  clearing  away  the  loose  earth  and  rubbish 
the  existing  external  wall  was  found  to  stand  only  a  very  few  inches 
above  the  natural  surface  ;  it  was  completely  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
outline  of  the  structure,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  (fig.  1),  is  far  from 
circular,  and  seems  a  good  deal  damaged  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
entrance.  Its  greatest  length  measures  49  feet  and  its  greatest  width 
37  feet.  At  A  on  the  plan  there  is  a  slightly  curved  chamber  1 1  feet 
long  by  3J  feet  wide,  with  an  entrance  3J  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  chamber  is  a  step  about  3  inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
floor.  At  B  there  are  also  remains  of  a  curved  chamber  6  feet  by  3 J  feet, 
nearly  closed  at  the  south  end  by  an  upright  slab  3  feet  long.  Between 
the  outer  edge  of  the  slab  and  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall  is  10  inches. 
At  C  there  seemed  to  ])e  tlie  remains  of  a  beehive  hut,  as  the  walls  on 
the  north  side,  wliich  are  still  3  feet  4  inches  high,  are  not  vertical,  but 
project  a  little  forwards.  The  large  stone  to  the  right  of  C  is  2  feet 
2  inches  long  and  3  feet  high.  At  present  the  highest  part  of  the 
ruined  structure  lies  between  C  and  the  paved  road  to  the  north,  and 
there  are  indications  that  something  more  would  be  found  by  continuing 
the  excavation  in  that  direction. 

The  recess  D,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  fireplace,  as 
quantities  of  ashes  were  found  there,  is  formed  by  three  slabs ;  that  to 
the  north  is  31  inches  high,  that  to  the  Avest  34  inches  high,  and  that 
to  the  south  only  18  inches  in  height.  Its  prolongation  westwards, 
marked  F,  shows  a  row  of  horizontally  placed  slabs,  extending  for  about 
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7  feet,  and  about  3J  feet  wide.  They  look  like  the  roof  of  a  drain  or 
uaTTOw  passage,  which  on  a  future  occasion  it  might  be  adviBable  to 
open  up. 


^W^^mkm 


Mi'-'     "%^  im% 


^.^ 


Fig.  I.  Ground'plaQ  or  Structure  at  Fcthklftnd. 


At  E  there  is  a  rectangular  depression  6i  feet  by  4  feet;  on  th 
north  side  the  height  of  the  wall  ia  34  inches,  on  the  east  30  inches. 

Close  to  the  north-west  comer  of  the  structure  is  a  paved  road,  o 
perhaps  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  5  feet  wide,  leading  due  north,  am 
covered  with  turf,  but  I  only  followed  it  for  a  feiv  feet. 
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The  present  entrance  is  about  4  feet  wide,  but  this  is  the  most 
dilapidated  part  of  the  ruins,  and  here  the  structure  has  suffered  most 
from  the  hand  of  man.  The  entrance  leads  straight  to  a  rectangular 
foundation  of  modern  date,  the  site  of  a  fisherman's  house.  In  clearing 
out  the  angle  now  remaining  were  found  ashes,  a  piece  of  a  clay  tobacco- 
pipe,  a  No.  6  steel  fishhook,  and  a  few  links  of  an  iron  anchor-chain. 

The  other  objects  found  during  the  excavations  are  all  more  or  less 
fragmentary  and  of  no  special  interest,  as  the  workmanship  is  so  rough 
and  incomplete. 

A  small  stone  rectangular  receptacle,  5  inches  by  3  inches,  with  two 
lateral  projections  at  one  end.  The  measurement  of  the  very  rudely 
excavated  hollow  is  3  inches  by  1 1  inches,  by  |  inch  deep. 

Small  segment  of  a  circular  steatite  bowl,  |  inch  deep.  The  bottom 
of  a  steatite  vessel,  hollowed  out  of  a  rough  untrimmed  block ;  the 
workmanship  very  rude.  Half  of  a  rough  block  of  steatite,  10 J  inches 
long,  hollowed  on  one  side  into  a  bowl-shaped  depression  2^  inches 
deep. 

A  small  piece  of  steatite,  squared  on  three  sides,  about  3 J  inches 
square,  which  seems  to  form  part  of  a  receptacle.  It  is  slightly  hollowed 
on  one  side  by  means  of  a  tool,  leaving  very  deep  impressions. 

Twelve  fragments  of  steatite  vessels  showing  segments  of  hollowed 
surfaces  rudely  picked  into  the  face  of  the  stone. 

Fragment  of  a  side  of  a  steatite  vessel,  with  flat  bottom  and  smooth 
thin  sides,  of  far  better  make  and  finish  than  the  above  fragments. 
It  measures  3J  inches  by  3  inches. 

Eight  small  fragments  of  plain,  fairly  hard,  but  hand-made  pottery, 
the  paste  of  which  contains  much  mica.  One  of  the  pieces  shows  a  flat 
bottom. 

A  roughly  circular  net-sinker,  made  from  a  beach  stone,  with  a 
diameter  of  6J  inches,  and  with  two  perforations,  a  larger  one  at  the 
centre  and  a  smaller  near  the  edge. 

A  net-sinker  of  slaty  stone,  7 J  inches  by  5  inches,  of  irregular  shape, 
and  perforated  near  the  centre. 
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Shetl 


-A  rx^o.T*ly  circular  pestle  of  hard,  heavy,  waterworn  stone,  7 J  inches 
^ig,  '^'vitli  a  diameter  of  about  2|  inches,  showing  signs  of  use  at  one 
^nd.        Tlxe  other  end  is  broken. 

■^'^^      lower  end   of  a   natural   stone   used   as   a  small  pestle.     It  is 
^^cH.^s  Xong,  of  oval  section,  2  J  inches  by  1 J  inches.     One  end  has  been 
brokeix    off. 

^  i^ArV   bones  of  animals,  the  tooth  of  a  small  ox,  and  quantities  of  white 
whelks    a.nd  limpets,  were  also  found  in  excavating  the  site. 

e  Knawe, — About  half  a  mile  north  of  Lochend,  North  Roe, 
,  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Beorgs,  on  the  property  of  R.  C. 
,  Esq.,  there  is  a  sepulchral  cairn  known  as  the  Trowie  Knowe, 
-"^o^v-  being  the  Shetland  form  of  the  Scandinavian  word  Troll. 
"tlx^  Ordnance  Survey  map  it  is  called  the  Giant's  Grave,  but  this 
^^3*^*       l->xoperly  speaking,  applies  to  two  adjoining  standing  stones. 

Claim  lies  on  a  natural  rise  in  the  ground  of  low  elevation,  and 

iameter  of  27  feet  with   a   height  of  about   5   feet.     When   I 

it  had  been   previously   oi)ene<l,   partly  by   Mr  Haldane   after 

'«rt  Munro's  visit  last  year,  and  partly  by  a  predecessor.     Many 

tw),  had  been  removed  from  it  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  road 

th  Roe,  which  runs   about   50   vards   to    the   east   of   it,    was 

^ted. 

n  J  attacked  the  cairn  on  2nd  June    1904   the   walls   of    the 

'^4namber  A  (fig.  2)  were  exposed,  but  the  floor  was  still  covered 

9urge   stones.      On    removing   these,    I    found    the    axis    of    the 

lay  due  west   (magnetic) ;   its  greatest   lengtli  was  6  feet  4 

its  greatest  width  4  feet ;  the  narrowest  part  measured  1  foot 

^^Ties,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  of   which   only 

small  portion  remained,  was  4  feet  3  inches.     The  nortli  and 

walls  of  the  chamber  (fig.  3)  were  each  composed  of  one  huge 

ifl  and  h  on  the  plan).     That  on  the  north  side  (a,  a)  measured 

it  6  feet  3  inches  by  5  feet  1  incli ;  the  dimensions  of  the  other 

^        ^    not  be  measured,  as   the   ends  were   concealed.     The   northern 
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stone  was  upright,  but  the  other  one  was  sloped  at  an  angle  of 
about  45",  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  it  nearly  touched  the  northern 
stone  at  the  west  end  of  the  chamber.  Here  one  lintel  stone  of  the 
roof,  covering  a  length  of  1  foot  10  inches,  remained  in  position ;  all 
the  others  had  fallen  in. 

1->  N  (•••») 


iO 


to 


i?  rect 


Fig.  2.  Ground-plan,  Trowie  Knowe. 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  two  stones  were  there  before 
the  chamber  was  constructed,  and  that  their  convenient  position 
suggested  the  idea  of  utilising  them  to  form  a  place  of  sepulchre, 
for  no  other  stones  in  the  cairn  approached  these  in  magnitude. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  were  three  flat  stones,  which 
probably  formed  part  of  the  floor,  lying  in  a   grey-coloured  mud,  for 
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ira  WM  very  wet.  Below  the  stones  was  a  quantity  of  black 
len  dry,  both  kimU  of  mud  were  exouiined,  and  aome  of 
bund  to  be  very  light  in  weight  und  to  contain  small  pieces 
JobL  The  only  objects  found  in  the  chamber,  and  at  a  rather 
level  than  the  mud,  were  two  smootli  beach  pebbles  of  eruptive 


Fig,  3.  Tlie  Wi 


broccinted  Inva,    lieautifuUy   ajiotted    ; 
liameter  of  3  inches,  the  other  of  2J 
me  that  tio  pebbles  like  them  wei 
ad,  but    Mr    Ualdane    has   seen 
o  the  nortli-west. 
lia,  low  sepUil  atones,  markeil  C,  about  2i  feet  high,  at  the 


nd  striated  ;  one  hiis 
iches.  The  workmen 
i  to  be  found  on  llie  beach 
similar  onea  at  Uyea,  about 
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east  end  of  the  cliaiiiber.  suggesteii  that  another  one  lay  Wi  the  east. 
Tliis  proved  to  Iju  correct,  for  on  removing  the  stones  that  filled  it 
another  chamber,  B,  rougldy  pentagonal  in  shape,  was  diaeioaed.  It 
nieusured  4  feet  10  inches  in  length,  with  a  maximum  width  of 
G  feet.      The  Hvo  iarpest  stones,  marked  D  E,  measured  respectivelj 


I 


4  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  -k  Euet  in  width,  and  4  feet  2  inches 
in  height  by  2  feel  5  inches  in  breadth.  This  chamber  was  jmved 
with  flat  atones,  but  nothing  save  a  beach  pebble  was  found  in  it. 

On  removing  the  peaty  covering  of  the  cairn,  at  a  distance  of  10  feet 
to  inches  west  of  the  back  of  the  chamber  A,  a  welMiuilt  retaining' 
wall  (fig.  4),  fully  2  feet  high  and  1  foot  3  inches  thick,  in  two  tiei! 


,  in  two  tiei!^_ 
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of  dry    masonry,  was  found,  and  traced  round  the  northern  half  of  the 
cairn.  The  stones  between  this  wall  and  the  megaliths  of  the  chamber 

had  ©Ariciently  been  thrown  in  promiscuously,  as  they  lay  in  all  directions 
and    l:xa,ci  not  been  placed  methodically. 


on  Dumglow, — One  of  the  isolated  summits  of  the  Cleish  Hills 
that  iriirx  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  county  of  Kinross  is  known 
^  I^'-irxi.glow,  with  an  altitude  of  1242  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Its 
soutlx^XTii  face  rises  precipitously  above  the  small  Black  Loch,  and  a 
"^tle  t;o  the  east  of  this  lies  the  considerably  larger  Loch  Glow.  The 
nill  €>£"  IDumglow,  or  Dunglow,  on  which  may  be  seen  traces  of  an  ancient 
-oritisix  earthwork,  lies  on  the  estate  of  Cleish  Castle,  the  property  of 
^^  "VV".    ^oung,  but  rented  to  Mr  William  Stuart. 

^^^    tli.^  summer  of  1903,  when  I  happened  to  be  on  the  top  of  the 

'^^^itili  Mr  Stuart,  I  noticed  what  looked  like  a  cairn  or  sepulchral 

ouiad^        Having  in   the  meantime  obtained   the  requisite  permission 

^*^    t^lxc  proprietor,  on  Saturday,  17th  September  1904,  I  proceeded,  in 

^^F^Q.x:i. jf-  with  Mr  Stuart  and  two  workmen,  to  cut  a  trench  across  the 

^*^     csaim  has  a  diameter  of  50  feet,  with  a  height  of  about  5i  feet, 

^^P^^^ rations  were  begun  by  cutting  a  trench  (fig.  5)  across  it  from 
east  #^ 

^^^      "vest.     From  its  commanding  position  it  has  happened  that  on 

^.  ^^^^^iicasions,  such  as  that  of  the  King's  coronation,  bonfires  have  been 

^^i  on  the  top  of  the  mound.     It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 

find  -rm  fc., 

^^^■'^^^at  pieces  of  charred  wood  and  iron  hoops  of  tar-barrels  on  the 

,      ^-"-"Ci.     For  some  feet  down  the  earth  was  reddened  by  the  heat  of 
the   «^^^^ 

■*^^^  and  molten  tar  and  the  melted  glass  of   whisky-bottles  had 

*^^^^ted  to  considerable  depths. 

l-'^it'  ♦- 

.  **^mally,  the  mound  had  the  aspect  of  a  cairn,  as  it  was  cased  all  over 

^tiones  of  moderate  size,  but  below  the  stony  surface  the  interior 

*-^igely  composed  of  earth,  much  of  it  of  a  clayey  nature,  mixed 

^         ^tones.     At  the  east  end  of  the  excavation  nothing  was  found,  but 

^       ^^-istance  of  23J  feet  from  this  end,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  7  inches, 
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a  piece  of  luiiUed  glass  was  picked  up.  On  approfiching  the  c 
the  mound,  at  nliout  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  lliis  part  of  tto 
trench  began  to  fill  with  surface  water,  owing  to  the  clayey,  reteotive 
nature  of  the  soil.  At  the  centre,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  7  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  cairn,  what  seemed  to  be  a  plank  of  wood  or  trunk  of 
a  tree,  lying  in  n  direction  parallel  with  the  trench,  was  felt  by  hand 
3    or    3    inches    below    the    muddy    water.       When  extracted 


I 


,  'rreu<:h  tlirougb  thu  Cairn  on  Dunigluw. 

found  to  be  part  of  a,  Iiollowed-out  tree-trunk  of  oak,  measuring  7  feet 
1  inch  by  1 1  inches  at  the  broadest  part.  But  one  end  was  certainly 
iiiissing,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  wood  had  decayed  away.  On  the  same 
level  as  the  east  end  of  the  tree-trunk,  a  piece  of  slightly  iridescent 
of  modem  date  waa  ])icked  up,  and  a  smaller  bit  of  dark  bottle- 
glaBS. 

This   lind  closed  the  work  for   the  day,    and  operations   were    only 
resumed  on  Saturday,  1st  October,    by  which  time  the   ■ 


the   water   in  t^^H 
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^XGAVAtion  had  disappeared.     Shortly  before  Mr  Stuart  and  I  arrived 

on  thk&  spot,  the  two  workmen  had  found,  about  3  feet  north  of  the  centre, 

fiad   a.  I;  a  depth  of  6  feet  9  inches,  a  small,  perforated,  lathe-turned  disc 

0/  i^rood,  with  a  diameter  of  2|  inches,  like  the  wheel  of  a  child's  trolly- 

^^t-  The  diameter  of  the  hole  is  1  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  disc 

^§  o^  «in  inch.     It  is  evidently  quite  modern,  and  may  easily  have  fallen 

Jn  from  near  the  surface,  as,  before  knocking  off  work  on  the  17th,  the 

^^^^^-'v^a^tiion  had  been  partly  filled  in,  lest  any  of  the  sheep  grazing  on 

the   ZTLoor  should  receive  damage  by  falling  into  it.     At  a  depth  of  about 

'   fe^  fc    "%ve  came  upon  the  bed  rock.     The  excavation  at  the  centre  was 

^'^^^^■jB^^i  to  cover  a  space  of  lOJ  feet  square,  and  carried  down  to  the 

und^x-lyi j^g  rock,  without  finding  anything.     Tlie  surface  of  bed  rock  was 

y   on  the  south  side  of  the  excavation  it  formed  a  sort  of  shelf  or 
i^ised  step,  and  the  tree-trunk  had  been  deposited  on  the  lower 
the  north  of  the  step,  which  thus  partly  protected  it. 
LOiigh  it  is  not  quite  certain,  it  is  highly  probable  that  under  the 
mound  we  have  an  instance  of  tree-coffin  burial.     Dr  Joseph 
has   kindly  drawn   my  attention   to   two  Scottish  examples 
*^^^      practice.     In    the   Nmo   Statistical   Account  for  Aberdeenshire 


4),  the  Rev.  W.  Donald,  of  Peterhead,  records  the  finiHng  in 

th©    ■»-"k  •• 

-l-'^X'x^h  of  Longside  of  two  oak  coffins  or  chests  in  a  tumulus  of  moss. 

^    ^^^    tihem  was  entire.     They  had  been  hollowed  out  of  solid  trees,  and 

■^^•^^^^isurcd  7  feet  by  2  feet.     The  sides  were  parallel  and  the  ends 

-^       ^^^<i,  and  they  had  two  projecting  knobs  to  facilitate  their  carriage. 

^^t-ice  of  bones  was  found  in  either  coffin.     They  had  been  covered 
ever-    ^.^  - 
^  ^^  ^tli  slabs  of  wood,  and  lay  east  and  west. 

^1^  ^^imensions,   material,   and    orientation,    these    tree-coflfins    from 

J       ^^^^^fenshire  agree  very  well  ^vith  that  from  Kinross-shire. 

J  __^^>-^  other  reference  (P.S.A.S.f  xiii.  336-8),  the  Rev.  J.  Mapleton 


^  *^^^^«  the  finding  in  a  peat-bog  near  Oban,  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  of 


I  ^^»  -^  ountl,  of  a  roughly  hollowed-out  trunk  of  a  tree,  5  feet  9 J  inches 

^     ^.^V"     2  feet  wide  and  1  foot  7  inches  deep,  of  which  a  representation 
in   fig.    6.      It   lay   north    and   south,    and    was    taken    by 
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a  piece  of  an  <  >,    ,^t  n!  bunes  were  nociced  in  it  I 

themoTind,  >^i  ,,:u-«<l  leiiglhwavs   uloug   each  side  (the 

trench  Itpgiiii  ■  ^  ukI  these  were  kept  in  place  by  stokes, 

unturc  of  tl"  .mIM  with  moss.     The  outside  meaeure- 

the  !"!■     .  :)  feel  by  2  feet,  with  a  height  of  2  feet 

II  i,r<  >j    I  ;i  fonued  of  branches  of  birch  and  hazel, 

K^  givt«  four  examples  of  tree-coffin  interments 


I     ''^^    ^.^  in  wliich  the  body  had  been  firat  cremated,  but 


gWty  he  passed  nver.     In  every  case  objects  bad  been  I 
kriltVP  which  help  to  determine  the  age  of  each. 

vWuini"''^^  ill  a  large  iHtrrow  13  feet  high,  he  found,  atadepth  of 
k  f^mains  of  h  skeleton,  deposited  nearly  east  and  west,  in  a.  wooden 
t  trunk  i>f  a  tT«e.  Amonc  the  bones  was  a  small  brome  dagger. 
»  floor  of  llif  Wrow,  a  few  feet  from  the  centie,  was  a  cineixiy 
IbW  loett  sbindiiig  upright,  containing  burnt  bones  {Anc.  WHts, 
This   interment  prolmhly   belongs  to   a   latish    period    in    Uie 

■Anwhury,  in  a  Large  barrow  15  feet  high,  he  found  at  the  centa^ 
iMunl  level,  a  shallow  oblong  excavation,  in  which  was  a  rude  ti 
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\\1^*^ 

C^ 


'^*  ^^J,  'M  m  I,  containing  a  skeleton,  with  its  head  to  the  north-east.     Near  the 
^©a-^ii         -was  a  beautiful  red  urn,  with  five  handles  on  the  neck,  apparently 

*<1  on  the  lathe ;  near  the  breast  lay  a  bronze  dagger,  8  J  inches  by 

<;hes,  and  a  bronze  awl,  2^  inches  long,  with  a  bone  handle ;  near 

igh  lay  another  bronze  dagger  with  four  rivets,  measuring  8^  inches 

inches  {pp.   cit,,  i.    122-3).     All  these   objects   are  now  in  the 

s  Museum.     If  the  urn  is  really  turned  on    the   wheel  it  must 

^  to  a  late  portion  of  the  Bronze  Age  ;  it  is  figured  by  Thumam 

logiOy  vol.  Ixiii.,  pi.  29,  fig.  3),  and  compared  by  him  to  a  jar  for 

g  preserved  ginger. 

the  same  district  as  the  ab  've,  in  a  large  barrow  9^  feet  high,  Hoare 

in  an  oblong  excavation  at  the  natural  level,  a  shallow  wooden 

of  boat-like  form,  containing  a  skeleton,  lying  north  and  south. 

it  was  a  necklace  of  jet   and  amber   beads,  a  knife-dagger  and 

f  bronze,  and  a  small  urn  of  neat  form  {ajK  ciL,  i.  124-5). 

a  barrow  at  Overton  Hill   he   found,  at   a  depth   of  10  feet,  a 

Tfcon  in  an  excavation  in  the  native  chalk.     The  skeleton  was  in 

tracted  position,  with  the  head  to  the  east;  near  it  was  a  small 

-dagger,  an  awl  and  a  little  celt,  all  of  bronze.     The  skeleton  seems 

ve  been  inclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (op.  cit.,  90).     If  the  little 

^^as  flat  or  slightly  flanged — it  seems  to  be  lost — this  interment 

belong  to  an  early  period  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

Hon  Green  well  (Brit.  BarrowSj  pp.  375-6)  found  in  the  parish  of 

n.  West  Riding,  under  a  barrow  5  feet  high,  a  coffin  formed  from 

^^unk  of  an  oak  split  in  two  and  hollowed  out.     It  was  7^  feet  by 

1 11  inches  wide;  the  trunk  had  been  cut  off* at  each  end  and  then 

lly  rounded,  but  on  the  outside  it  was  left  in  its  natural  condition. 

hollow  within  was  6J  feet  by  1  foot  wide,  roughly  hewn  out,  and 

ing  marks  of  the   tool.     It   was  laid  north  and    south,  with  the 

er  end  to  the  south.     The  body  had  entirely  decayed,  and  nothing 

bserved  but  an  unctuous  substance  of  animal  origin.     The  corpse 

been  enveloped  in  a  woollen  fabric  reaching  from  head  to   foot. 

n  Greenwell   believes  the    interment   belongs  to  the  Bronze  Age 
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and  at  p.  377,  in  a  note,  gives  a  few  additional  references  relating  to 
tree-coffins  in  this  country  and  in  Denmark. 

In  Crania  Britannica  is  figured  a  coffin  made  from  the  trunk  of  a 
large  oak  split  in  two.  It  was  found  in  a  barrow  at  Gristhorpe,  North 
Hiding,  in  a  grave  from  6  to  7  feet  deep,  covered  by  a  mound  with  a 
diameter  of  40  feet  and  a  height  of  3  feet.  The  external  measurements 
of  the  tree-coffin  were  7i  feet  by  3 J  feet,  but  the  interior  length  was 
only  5 J  feet.  It  contained  the  skeleton  of  an  old  man,  and  a  bronze 
blade  3J  inches  long  with  two  rivets,  and  the  bone  top  of  the  handle. 
The  body  had  been  wrapped  in  skin,  fastened  at  the  breast  by  a  bone 
pin  3  inches  long. 


II. 

NOTICE  OF  TWO  CINERARY  URNS  AND  A  PENDANT  OF  SLATE  FOUND 
AT  SEGGIECROOK,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  KENNETHMONT.  ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE.     By  J.  GRAHAM  CALLANDER,  F.S.  A.  Scot. 

On  the  16th  of  October  last,  while  excavating  material  for  mending 
roads,  in  a  gravel-pit  on  the  farm  of  Seggiecrook,  in  the  parish  of 
Kennethmont,  Aberdeenshire,  some  roadmen  exposed  the  rim  of  an  urn, 
without,  however,  happening  to  notice  it.  Fortunately  they  stopped 
their  work  before  the  urn  had  got  displaced  or  damaged,  leaving  it  with 
the  rim  protruding  from  the  face  of  the  gravel,  or  rather  decayed  rock. 
That  evening  it  was  discovered  by  Mr  Peter  Gordon,  son  of  the  farmer, 
and  by  a  friend  who  was  along  with  him.  They  took  great  care  in 
removing  the  vessel  from  the  sand  and  gravel  in  which  it  was  imbedded, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  it  out  intact,  though  badly  cracked.  Four  days 
after  the  discovery  of  the  first  urn,  and  after  the  face  of  the  gravel-pit 
had  been  furtlier  excavated,  the  workmen,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  feet 
south-west  of  where  the  first  urn  was  found,  came  upon  a  second  urn, 
which  had  collapsed  and  was  found  to  be  in  f ragmen tfi. 

In  some  parts  of  the  pit  the  "rotten  "  rock  conies  right  up  to  the  layer 
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of  surface  soil,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  6  to  8  inches.  In  other  parts 
the  rock  has  become  disintegrated  to  the  consistency  of  rough  sand  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet  under  the  soil,  and  it  was  in  the  rough  sand  that  both 
urns  had  been  buried.  The  pocket  for  No.  1  had  been  excavated  right 
through  this  sand  and  about  6  inches  into  the  "  rotten  "  rock,  the  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  pocket  where  the  urn 
rested  being  about  3  feet.  Urn  No.  2  was  found  at  about  the  same 
depth.  The  material  immediately  surrounding  both  urns  was  noticed  to 
be  darker  in  colour  than  the  mass  of  the  gravel  in  the  pit,  so  much  so, 
that,  when  approaching  the  place  where  the  second  urn  was  deposited, 
and  before  any  of  the  fragments  of  it  were  exposed,  the  workmen 
suspected  its  presence  from  the  darkness  of  the  sand. 

Both  urns  are  of  the  cinerary  type.  Urn  No.  1,  which  was  found 
standing  upright  on  its  base,  was  filled  nearly  to  the  brim  with  burnt 
human  bones,  fragments  of  the  skull,  leg-,  and  finger-bones  being 
recognisable.  Among  the  bones  were  found  several  pieces  of  fiint, 
calcined  and  turned  white  by  the  action  of  6re.  One  of  the  pieces  shows 
signs  of  having  Ijeen  flaked,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  a  scraper.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  the  mouth  of  the  urn  having  been  furnished  with 
a  lid  or  cover.  The  mouth  was  covered  simply  with  gravel,  which 
rested  on  the  burnt  bones.  The  same  day,  after  the  urn  had  been 
removed,  and  before  anyone  had  disturbed  the  place  where  it  had  been 
found,  Mr  Gordon  returned  to  the  place,  and  using  his  pocket-knife  he 
carefully  picked  away  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pocket  in  which  the 
urn  had  sat,  in  the  hope  that  some  relic  might  be  found.  At  a  depth 
of  about  an  inch  under  the  place  where  the  urn  had  rested,  a  small  thin 
pendant  of  slate  (fig.  1),  ornamented  and  perforated,  was  discovered. 
Mr  Gordon  could  not  say  whether  this  object  had  been  originally 
placed  in  the  bottom,  or  whether  it  had  fallen  down  from  the  walls 
of  the  pocket,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  deposited  in  the 
material  immediately  surrounding  the  urn.  It  is  roughly  oblong  in  shape, 
with  rounded  corners,  and  is  perforated  at  each  of  the  two  corners 
adjoining  one  of  the  long  sides.     If  this  object  were  suspended  for  wear 
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its  longer  axis  would  assume  h  horizoDtiil  puaitiou.  The  ob; 
1  jj  inches  on  iu  greater  length  and  1  -^f  inches  along  the  top  and  bottom 
edges.  It  is  ^  inch  in  breadth  and  ^  inch  in  thickness.  The  holes 
are  countersunk  from  lioth  sides,  are  l^V  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  measure  ^'g  inch  at  their  narrowest  diameter.  The  object  is 
ornamented  on  the  face,  and  the  Imck  is  plain.  The  ornamentation  is 
composed  of  two  lines  drawn  roughly  parallel  to,  and  at  distances  of 
aljout  yV  and  J  inch  from,  three  of  the  sidea ;  on  the  fourth  there  is  a 
.iiigl.  line. 

Urn  So.  2  had  probably  (like  its  companion)  contained  burnt  bones, 
small  pieces  of  which  were  noticed  amongst  the  fragments  of  pottery  and 
the  blackened  earth  where  the  urn  had  sat.  Unfortunately  the  greaWr 
number  of  the  fragments  of  the  urn  were  carted  away  with  the  gravel. 


No.  1.    n.) 


.When  I  visited  the  site  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  I  was  able  to 
secure  some  email  pieces.  I  also  noticed  many  small  bits  of  charred 
woikI  lying  about,  as  well  as  some  particles  of  burnt  bones. 

Uni  So.  1  (fig,  2)  belongs  to  the  type  of  cinerary  um  in  which  the 
heavy  overhanging  upper  part  is  absent.  U  is  of  a  light  yeUowiah-brown 
colour,  except  a  part  of  the  inside  which  is  coloured  black.  The  vessel 
is  made  of  n  rough  paste  of  sandy  clay  mixed  with  broken  bite  of  stone. 
It  is  rather  under  the  average  size  of  cinerary  urns,  being  9J  inches  in 
height,  from  6|  to  7  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth,  7j  inches  at 
its  greatest  breadth,  and  4|  inches  across  the  liase.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls  is  ^  inch  and  that  of  the  bottom  J  inch.  The  rim  ia  J  inch 
broad.     The  urn  is  in  the  form  of  two  truncated  cones  placed  base  lo 
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baae.  The  two  portions  join  at  a  point  at  about  two-thinls  up  the  wall 
of  the  urn,  where  the  junction  is  emphasised  by  the  presence  of  a 
rounded  and  slightly  raised  moulding  about  ^  inch  in  breadth  and  about 
J  inch  in  height.  Below  the  niouldin-i  the  urn  tapers  towards  the 
ba^,  flower-pot-Iike,  for  a  distance  of  6§  inches,  iind  this  imrt  is  quite 
devoid  of  ornament.  Above  tlie  moulding'  the  urn  narrows,  but  at  a 
less  angle  than  the  lower  part,  for  n  distance  of  3  inches  to  the  lip. 


Fig.  3.  Ci.ierBfj  Uru  (N 


This  portion  is  covered  by  a  broad  band  of  ornament  3|  inches  in 
breadth,  comjKised  of  crossed  oblique  lines  contained  within  two  lines 
encircling  the  urn,  one  -^  inch  below  the  rim  and  the  other  the  same 
distance  above  the  moulding.  The  rim,  which  is  angled  downwards 
towards  the  inside  of  the  urn,  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  crossed  lines, 
forming  a  continuous  hand  of  diamonils  or  lozenges  about  f  inch  long 
and  J  inch  broad.     All  the  lines  of  decoration  on  the  urn  have  been 
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III. 

RECORD  OF  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  TWO  STONE  CIRCLES  IN  KINCAR- 
DINESHIRE—(1)  IN  GARROL  WOOD,  DURRIS  ;  (2)  IN  GLASSEL  WOOD, 
BANCHORY-TERNAN  ;  AND  (II.)  REPORT  ON  STONE  CIRCLES  IN 
ABERDEENSHIRE,  WITH  MEASURED  PLANS  AND.  DRAWINGS; 
OBTAINED  UNDER  THE  GUNNING  FELLOWSHIP.  By  FRED  R, 
COLES,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

During  the  spring  of  last  year  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  Hon. 
J.  Abercromby  that  some  excavations  might  be  made  within  a  few 
of  the  Stone  Circles  of  which  I  had  prepared  plans  and  drawings.  I 
therefore  put  myself  into  communication  with  several  of  the  proprietors 
on  whose  estates  the  Circles  stand,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  permission 
to  excavate.  In  some  instances  consent  was  readily  and  courteoualy 
given.  Out  of  three  exceptionally  eligible  sites,  viz.,  Tomnagom,  be- 
longing to  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart  of  Cluny;  Loanhead  of  Daviot,  on 
the  lands  of  Major  Seton ;  and  Garrol  Wood,  Durris,  which  lies  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  superbly  wooded  estate  owned  by  H.  R. 
Baird,  Esq.,  the  last  was  chosen.  The  selection  was  made  mainly 
because  the  site  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  sites  in  Kincardineshire 
likely  to  yield  interesting  results.  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  proprietor  for  his  permission  to  excavate ;  to  Mr  A.  Macdonald, 
of  Durris  School,  through  whose  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the 
general  antiquities  of  the  district  I  was  led  to  approach  Mr  Braid  the 
factor,  and  to  Mr  Braid  himself,  who  most  heartily  seconded  my  efforts 
by  obtaining  the  desired  permission,  selecting  workmen,  getting  the 
Circle- area  cleared  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  supplying  tools  and 
implements  according  to  my  directions.^ 

Excavation  of  Garrol  Wood  Circle. — The  site  is  near  the  western 
limit  of  the  wood  covering  Mullach  Hill,  and  at  the  altitude  of  close 

1  The  forester,  Mr  Crosier,  and  the  three  excellent  workmen,  William  Maccallum, 
Alexander  Marshall,  and  James  Marshall,  did  all  in  their  power  to  render  the 
investigation  complete  and  trustworthy. 
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np€yzi  800  feet  above  sea-level.     Formerly  the  Circle  would  most  prob- 

&hljr    t>e  visible   for   a   considerable  distance  in  several  directions.     In 

iziajrajr    parts  of  the  planted  portion  of  the  hill  great  granite  and  whin- 

stotTM.^     lK)ulders  lie  conspicuously  alx)ve  the  ground,  and  there  seem  to  be 

indicr^'tiions  of  a  general  stoniness  also  in  many  directions. 

rations  were  begun  on  Monday,  September  5th,  and  occupied  my 

of  observers  daily  until  Saturday  the  17th.     Having  already  my 

owrm    ^^:»:ound-plan  of  the  Circle  to  work  from,  I  came  to  the  spot  provided 

'^itl:!.     d^our  sketch-plans,  each  sheet  showing  an  area  representing  on  the 

§rrou.m-:fc^^:^  30  feet  by  24.     Every  sheet  was  so  lined  off  in  connection  with 

the    xr^^jstthat  when  the  investigation  was  complete,  and  the  four  sheets 

plac5*3<:^^    edge  to  edge,  the  detailed  results  on  the  ground-plan  were  at  once 

cii8c«:K7"M:aible. 

■'^^^^^    object  I   kept   in   view  was  to  unearth  the  Circle  in  sections, 
s^u^:^*^^^  off  by  lines  of  posts  which  we  drove  into  the  ground  at  points 

measured   to   scale   on   the   ground-plan   sheets.     We   dug   no 
«8  and  used  no  pickaxes.^     Every  stone  that  was  obviously  not  a 
i  the  structure — and   there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  stones  there 
lly  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  structure — was  levered  up  and  over- 
and  in  all  cases  where  an  apparent  "  setting  "  of  stones  was  laid 
"•e  dug  within  these  always  down  to  the  hard,  gritty,  yellow  sul>- 
order  to  be  quite  certain  that  no  isolated  deposit  was  overlooked, 
len  were  instructed  to  be  most  careful  not  to  move  any  stones  that 
irth-fast  or  appeared  to  be  part  of  an  alignment  of  stones,  where- 
such   might   be  found;   and    this   rule   was   faithfully  kept   t^) 
jhout  the  whole  excavation. 

ile  the  men  were  clearing  the  ground  of  the  superincumbent  small 

peaty  soil,  roots,  and  other  obstacles,  we  set  out  a  new  j)lan  of 

circle,  the  plan  previously  made,'-  when  the  trees  stood  dense  all 

in  t^^      *^^*'^  tramp-pick  used  in  the  North,  and,  to  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  unknown 
tlt\«  ^fc--^^        2?^nth  of  Scotlan«i,  is  a  much  more  manageable  and  elHcient  implement  than 
^     5^   ^^^^axe.     A  large  portion  of  the  excavation  was  done  with  trowels. 

Proceedings,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  158. 
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over  the  site,  not  being  sufficiently  accurate.  To  a  post  vertically  fixed 
behind,  i.e.  outside  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  at  the  middle  of  its  length, 
a  strong  cord  was  attached  at  a  point  level  with  the  summit  of  this 
Stone.  It  was  then  carried  forward  due  north  and  fastened  to  another 
post  at  the  same  level  and  near  the  centre  of  the  Circle.  Lastly,  it  was 
made  fast  to  another  post  in  line  with  the  other  two,  at  a  point  15 
inches  west  of  the  western  outer  edge  of  the  North  Stone.  This  correct 
north  and  south  line  served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  bearings 
of  the  general  contour  of  the  Circle  accurately  in  view,  and  acted  after- 
wards as  a  datum-line  from  which  all  sectional  measurements  were  made. 
When  carefullv  measured,  we  ascertained  this  line  to  be  51  feet  2  inches 
in  length.  The  opposite  axis,  due  east  and  west,  lies  between  a  point 
3  feet  south  of  Stone  II.  and  a  point  7  feet  3  inches  north  of  Stone 
VIII.  It  measures  63  feet  6  inches,  an  increase  of  12  feet  4  inches 
over  the  first  diameter.  To  these  points  of  difference  reference  will 
afterwards  be  made. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  area  within 
the  great  Standing  Stones  was  extremely  stony  ;  towards  the  centre  this 
stony  accumulation  was  doubtless  the  low  cairn  formed  by  those  who 
had  placed  their  interments  here,  but  in  the  other  portions  natural 
causes  liad  formed  it. 

The  complete  ground-plan  (fig.  I)  shows  the  results  obtained  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  entire  excavation,  on  the  scale  of  16 J  feet  to  1  inch. 
Several  of  its  detailed  features  are  also  shown  in  the  illustrations 
(figs.  4-6),  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr  Turner,  of 
]]anchory,  and  Mr  James  Ritchie.^ 

The  mere  order  in  which  discoveries  were  made  being,  as  I  think, 
insignificant,  I  shall  begin  by  describing  everything  as  from  the  nominal 
centre  of  the  Circle,  viz.,  at  a  point  19  feet  2  inches  north  of  the 

^  Mr  Ritchie,  of  Port  PLlphinstone  School,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society, 
merits  a  special  word  of  thanks  for  the  keen  interest  he  has  long  displayed  in 
photographing  the  Circles  aii<l  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.  His  photographs 
rank  quite  among  the  very  finest  things  of  their  kind. 
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tide  edge  of  the  Recumbent  Stone.  This  point  was  the  upper 
ace  of  the  gritty  granitic  rock  which  was  encountered  nearly 
'i3ghout  the  excavated  area.  It  was  at  the  depth  of  4  feet  7  inches 
y^  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  (see  the  lower 
on,   fig.    2).     Round    it   were   found   six   small   slabs   of    granite, 


..^«3c;i*"^--^^ 


Fig.  1     Garrol  AVood  Circle  ;  Ground-plan. 

^    wedge- shaped,  set   round  a  cavity  scooped   out   of   the   subsoil, 
t-heir  edges  contiguous,  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  pit,  which 
•^x-ed   2   feet  2   inches   in   diameter   across   the    mouth,    10  inches 
^pth,   and   4   inches  across   the  base.     This  was  full   to  the  brill 
^Haminuted   burnt  bones  and  fragments  of  charcoal.     The  gap  I 
^.E.  shows  where  a  seventh  small  slab  had  originally  been  plafii 
^^^st  due  north   of  the   pit,  at  the  point  marked  on  the  plan  "W 

^•^L.    XXXIX.  13 
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^    thick  square  cross,  we  found  charcoal   and  several  fragments  of  a 

^tlxer   coarse  kind    of    pottery,    presumably   of    an   urn;    the   pieces 

^i^    too  small  to  be  identified  as  those  of  any  special  type  of  sepulchral 

vess«l,  and  are  quite  devoid  of  ornament.     On  the  N.W.  of  the  pit, 

ffla-rlced  on  the  plan  with  a  barred  hexagon,  was  a  deposit  of  incinerated 

bork^»3,  resting  upon  a  small  thick  slab  of  granite.     At  three  other  spots 

naa^x-lc^d  in  black,   the   S.W.,   the  S.,  and   the   S.E.,  there   were   also 

foixxxd    similar  deposits  in  shallow  cavities  scooped  out  of  the  subsoil, 

but    ^^vithout  any  stones  either  below  or  beside  them. 

^^J'one  of  these  latter  deposits  was  more  than  a  few  inches  below  the 

8^^^^a.oe  of  the  subsoil.     The  upper  edges  of  the  central  pit  were  about 

flusli.     -with  that  surface,  and  the  whole  of  this  flattish  central  space, 

(do'bt;^cl  in  the  plan),  measuring  12  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  was  at 

a  lo^w^er  level  than  the  edges  of  the  thick  squat  stones  (shaded  on  the 

P*^^^)     which  inclosed  it.     The  trowelling  out  of  all  the  soil  from  this 

^^'^'^I'a.l   flat  space,    and   its   subsequent   riddling   through   two   sieves, 

^^^^^pied  us  for  the   better   part   of   two   days,  and  it  may  therefore 

"®     ti^ld  to  be  exhaustive. 

^^  e^r  to  the  inner  faces  of  these  thick  earth-fast  stones  there  were, 

-^     and  at  D,  long,  fairly  thick,  flat  slabs ;  that  at  A  quite  vertical, 

^     other  at   D   sloping  into  the  ground  outside.^     On  removing  the 

^^'-'^Ici  and  the  low  mound  of  small  stones  accumulated  here,  the  two 

^^^^,    broad,  flat  stones  B  and  C  were  discovered,  and,  not  unnaturally, 

^'^^^t      interest   was   aroused   by  their   extremely  cist -like   appearance. 

*^^xi.  they  were  both  carefully  levered  up,  there   was  nothing  below 

^^'^     s.oil.     Later,  when  the  other  similar  slabs,  E,  F,  G  and  H,  were 

^^^*c>Qed,  the  same  absolutely  negative  result  was  obtained.     Several 

^  _   ^o^se  stones,   F  and  G  in  particular,  bore  evident  signs  of  having 

**  ^^     tieneath  the   mould    for    only   a   comparatively  short   period,  for 

n    »^eii8  and  moss  were   visible,  adhering   to    their   broader   edges.     It 

s^^Ttied,  therefore,  just   to   conclude  that,  like    the   stones  A   and    D, 

*^oth  these  stones  are  sliown  in  mv  original  plan  ;  see  Profredinifs,  vol.  xxxiv. 
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these  uther  six  Stones  had  ori^'innlly  been  set  u 
fence,  ns  it  were,  their  edges  nearly  touuhing,  to  the  principal  iiiter- 
niants.  I  therefore  had  these  atones  reflred  up  into  what  appeared 
to  he  their  original  [wsitions ;  and  the  view  (fig.  4)  shows  them  ihus 
in  their  "  restored "  sites.  It  also  shows  the  central  pit.  In  llie 
plan,  the  bases  of  these  eight  stones  are  shown  black  ;  and  the  con- 
jectural positions  of  the  others,  which  doubtless  completed  this  part 
of  the  structure,  are  given  in  thick  dotted  lines. 

The  ring  of  thick,  short  stones  (shailed  in  jJau)  rose  on  the  avei^ 
about  13  inches  above  the  subsoil ;  their  line,  also,  was  very  ineomptel 
and  all  these  features  taken  in  conjunction  confirm  the  e-arly  impFeeB 
of  this  Circle,  that  a  gooil  deal  of  disturbance  must  have  onco  uccurt 
partly  Oue  to  the  planting  of  the  site  with  the  firs  and  to  dike- building 

All  the  eight  vertical  slabs  but  one  are  of  the  "  heathen  "  whinsto 
the  exception  (Stone  F)  was  a  fine  red  granite.  They  were  all  C 
pretty  equal  height  and  breadth,  3  feet  S  being  the  utmost  height. 

Koughly  concentric  with  this  central  ring  of  atones,  and  at  about 
12  to  15  feet  outside  of  it,  there  was  unearthed  a  ring  of  great  stones 
of  all  forms  oikd  dimensions ;  these  are  shoivn  in  thick  outlines  on 
tiie  plan  (see  also  the  views  from  the  N.W.  and  the  E.,  figa.  5,  6). 
They  varied  in  size  from  one  on  the  N.W,  arc,  i  feet  4  by  2  feet  2, 
to  tliose  on  the  extreme  east,  which  average  3  feet  in  breadth.  The 
majority  were  flattish,  a  few  being  bulky  and  roundeil  boulders. 
None  was  over  14  inches  in  height.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
ring  of  boulders  is  broken  by  (ride  gaps  at  several  points  on  its 
western  semicircle.  These,  I  think,  indicate  that  the  builders  of 
the  dike  bounding  the  wood  on  the  west  removed  many  stones 
from  this,  the  moat  convenient,  part  of  the  Circle;  and  this  explctns- 
tisn  of  the  gaps  here  alao  befits  the  broken-down  condition  of  the 
two  innermost  rings  jiiat  descriljed. 

Tlie  ring  of  flat  boulders  is  continued  on  the  S.S.W.  arc  till  it  ends  in 
a  broad  thick  slab  which  is  wedged  in  underneath  the  base  of  the 
West  Pillar  (just  visible  in  fig.  4).     On  the  S.E.  arc.  the  boulderrii 


bouider-nn^H 
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turns  sharply  and  ends  in  an  almost  rectangular  line  where  it  joios  the 
last  of  a  row  of  massive  stones  placed  due  north  between  the  East  Pillar 
and  the  Recumbent  Stone.  These  stones  (shaded  in  the  plan)  are  from 
14  to  22  inches  in  height ;  two  others  of  the  same  character  and  nse  are 
still  in  situ  in  front  of  the  Recumbent  Stone ;  but  t^e  correaponding 
angle  on  the  west,  if  ever  complete,  is  now  devoid  of  any  stone-aettiDg. 
In  connection  with  the  boulder-ring  and  the  space  outside  of  it^  aix 
small  spaces  are  shown  dotted  in  the  plan,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  Q.  From  the 
contours  of  their  stone-settings,  these  were  the  most  suggestive  spots  for 
possibly  containing  interments;  and  in  each  case  the  interior  was 
carefully  searched,  every  spadeful  of  soil  being  sifted,  but  without  the 
discovery  of  any  substances  indicating  deposits  of  a  sepulchral  natiue. 
Several  of  the  large  stones  of  the  boulder-ring  were  also  lifted  up  and  the 
soil  below  examined,  and  at  the  bases  of  each  Standing  Stone  (I.— VUI.) 
the  ground  on  all  the  four  sides  was  dug  into  down  to  the  subsoil,  bat 
in  all  cases  with  the  same  negative  result.  Careful  examination  and 
vertical  measurements  were  also  taken  of  all  the  Standing  Stones  still 
in  situ,  the  details  of  which  are  appended  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Stone  I.  vertical  height,  4  feet  11  inches, 

li. 


J) 


in.  (broken) 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


>>  "    »       •'      »> 

0  ft 

4  1 

ij             3  „  11  „ 

»>              *^  »»  ^  fi 

»>             6  „  10  „ 

The  West  Pillar  measures  to  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  on  the  inner 
face  6  feet  5  inches,  but  on  the  outer  face  quite  8  feet.  The  East  PiUaTi 
from  its  dangerously  inclined  position  (see  view,  fig.  6),  we  had  to  leave 
unexplored.^     In  all  the  other  cases,  however,  these  vertical  heights  were 

^  It  was  arranged  that  none  of  the  Standing  Stones  should  be  overthrown,  or  if 
overthrown  by  accident,  the  stone  should  be  restore*!  to  its  original  position ;  and 
as  heavy  tackle  would  have  been  recjuired  for  such  re-erection,  I  did  not  chooM  to 
run  any  risks  with  rejjard  to  this  Stone. 
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ascertained  by  digging  actually  beneath  the  one  edge  of  the  Sty 
feeling  its  turning  inwards ;  and  the  main  result,  therefore,  reluttve  to 
the  depth  of  the  setting  of  these  stones  is,  that  Id  no  instance  were 
their  buses  found  to  be  more  tbtin  16  inches  into  the  subsoil. 

They  were  all  well  packed  round  with  fragments  of  stone  more  or  li«s 
angular,  aga^iust  which,  as  notobly  in  the  case  of  Stone  VIIL,  a  weighty 
boulder  was  sometimes  pluced. 

Around  the  Recumbent  Stone  and  the  West  Pillar,  we  removed 
a  great  quantity  of  small  waterworn  stones  of  all  siiapes  and  kinds 
before  touching  the  accumulation  of  black  mould  upm  which  they  lay. 
The  highest  portion  of  this  heap  of  stones  was  about  6  feet  distant 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  Hecunibenc  Stone,  and  its  height  was  2  feet 
3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  there  (see  the  sectional  views, 
fig.  2).  At  t!ie  outer  side,  the  l>ase  of  the  Recumlient  Stone  turned 
inwards  just  at  the  subsoil  level,  i  feet  7|  inches  below  the  summit  of 
the  Stone ;  on  its  north  or  itiuer  face  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
the  turn  of  the  base,  to  dig  through  the  sulisoil  for  a  depth  of  9  inches, 
at  which  point  our  tools  encountered  hard  gritty  rock  of  the  same  com- 
position as  that  forming,  as  already  sliown,  the  l>ase  of  the  uentrn 

Between  every  two  of  the  great  Standing  Stones  wo  laid 
double  row  of  smallish  earth-fast  stones,  tlie  breadth  between  being 
breadth  of  each  Standing  Stone  (see  fig.  6).  At  some  parts  the  rows 
were  ItUed  in  with  small  stones.  It  is,  perhaps,  extremely  difficult  to 
assert  with  any  certainty  either  that  these  stone-rows  are  coieval  with 
the  Circle  and  belong  to  it,  or  that  they  do  not.  After  full  considera- 
tion, I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  lielong  to  the  pre- 
historic era  of  the  Circle,  and,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  merely  the 
remnants  of  an  old  dike  of  a  century  ago.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  tliat  tliese  stone-rows  are  continued  on  the  S.E.  arc  1)etween 


ae  com- 
ing  t^^H 


'  111  front  of  tbe  RECumbaii 
iu<li.»tiDDS  i>r  tli.^  iclion  at 
iiibsoil  were  liug  mlo  to  «  joii. 


Stana  we  diaeovered  no  tr«cea  of  ch«rcoal  or  otber 
ire.  And  iltbongli  liUok  mould  of  tbe  twtiue  bdiI 
:  depth  of  about  3  feet  6  iai'hes,  notliin^  in 
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Stone  VIII.  and  the  East  Pillar,  and  on  the  S.W.  arc  between  the  West 
Pillar  and  Stone  I.,  where,  however,  their  continuity  is  much  broken. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  ^  to  point  out  that  in  many  of  the  larger 
Stone  Circles  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  variety,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Recuml)ent  Stone  «;:roup  stood,  when  the  Circle  was  complete,  well 
witliin  the  circumference  outlined  by  the  great  Standing  Stones.  Our 
exploration  of  Garrol  Wood  Circle  tends  to  confirm  this,  because  the 
new  plan  shows,  more  pronouncedly  than  ever,  that  the  central 
interment  was  placed  in  the  true  centre  of  a  ring  of  stones  which  went 
fully  12  feet  south  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  east  and  west  diameter  of  63  feet  6  inches  was  originally  balanced 
by  a  north  and  south  one  of  the  same  length.^  In  searching  the  ground, 
however,  on  the  south  of  the  Recumbent  Stone,  we  have  to  admit  that 
no  traces  of  any  other  blocks  of  stone  could  be  seen  ;  but  that  cannot,  of 
course,  In?  taken  as  proof  that  they  never  stood  there. 

When  the  wliole  excavation  was  completed,  most  of  the  smaller  stones 
and  lH>uMers  were  rostrewn  over  the  ground  lying  between  the  various 
structural  rings  of  stones,  and  sutticient  sinl  cast  over  .them  so  as  to 
tlirow  up  llie  structural  jn^rtions  into  strong  relief;  and  under  these 
ci»n»litii»ns  the  photographs  taken  by  ^Ir  Ritchie  were  made.  And  the 
oppt^riunity  was  then  atfonled,  also,  for  making  a  drawing  of  the  whole 
Circle,  the  rt^prLwluoiion  of  which  is  shown  in  the  previous  illustration 
(Hg.  3). 

l>r  T.  H.  r»ryco,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  several  deposits  of 
incinerated  Kmes  found  near  the  centre  of  the  Circle,  has  reported  on 
tliem  as  follows  : — 

"The  remains  from  iiarrol  Circle  submitted  to  me  by  Mr  Coles 
consist  of  four  sej^uate  dejH^its  of  burnt  Knies.  They  have  all  the 
usual  characti'rs  i»f  K^ies  dein^s^itod  in  the  soil  after  cremation.     They 

*  rr:-f.\.  i.)$.  vol.  xvxviii.  \^\\  -v6   -^*;\ 

■  A'»  f  e  iriAiuu.Atiou  '1  tV.o  i -.n'.i'  wax  ,':.t\'ktA:  :  v  .^:hor  measurementy,  in  three 
liiiTtixnt  >\:iy>  ,uui  1\y  sivira",  ,j'.:*t  vt  r,;   :..Ki»rx.  u:.i-. r  my  airvction,  both  by  chaiu 
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are    c^ompletely  burnt  through ;  are  grey  on  the  surface,  but  show  the 
qsiikclX    white  fracture. 

*  •  CZ5«rtain  of  the  fragments  from  each  deposit  are  indubitably  human, 
and     ^^^uih  lot  of  bones  seems  to  represent  the  remains  of  a  single  cremated 


ie  fragments  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  a  determination 

of    ^^^^  or  sex,  but  they  admit  of  the  statement  that  in  each  case  the 

ind£-v-i<lual  had  reached  adult  life." 

^-       ^lassel. — The  small  and  curiously-shaped  group  of  Stones  here  was 

'il>ed   in  the  report  for    1899,^  at   which  date  I  was   under   the 

ion  that  it  was  wholly  undisturbed.     There  being  no  other  site, 

for     ^^'Vjbich  permission  to  excavate  had  been  granted,  within  any  feasible 

awi"f:^xic;e   from  our  headquarters  near  Strachan,  I  called  on  Mrs  Mitchell 

^^^«isfiel,  and  readily  obtained  her   permission  to  make  a  thorough 

exa.:rc^xia.tion  of  this  Circle.     We  did  this  on  the  20th  September ;  and  it 

^^^    *^<3t;  until  the  digging  had  actually  begun  that  one  of  the  workmen 

eniX->iojre<i  informed  us  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Circle  had 

y      been   dug   into.      This   notwithstanding,    we   carried   out   the 

•ion,  Mrs  Mitchell  and  friends  being  much  interested  spectators ; 

^-^'^-J^r^ing  the  day  we  explored  the  whole  interior,  measuring  21  feet 

^        ^-^    ^Ciet,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  fine  gravelly  sand.     All 

*^i^      was  riddled  with  our  usual  care,    but   the  only  evidences   of 

l-»o^iti^  were  a  minute  flake  of  light  i^rey  flint  and  a  few  fragments  of 

^^^X,     It  was  proved  that  the  previous  excavation — not  necessarily, 

"^       5,  the  original  prehistoric  one — took  the  form  of  an  oblong  with 

ends,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  7)  by  a  dotted  surface.     The 


.    -         ^^  ^    of  this  hollow  was  well  marked  off  from  the  hard  subsoil  around 

•^      "^^Mg  easily  worked.     In  it  were  found  three  waterworn  boulders, 

^^      the  S.E.  Stone  (No.  5)  of  the  four  forming  a  square  there  was 

^"^X    xeddish  stone,  not  granite,  and  quite  unlike  the  others.     It  was 

^      tilie  edge  of  this  small  stone  that   the   flint  chip  and   charcoal 

^^^^^^ts  were  found.      Two  other  large  waterworn  stones  lay  beside 

^  Proceedings  J  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  US. 
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^  s*'iL:  they  were  raised,  and  the  soil 
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Fiji.  7.  Oliissfl  Circle  ;  (Iroiin(l-j»l;iii. 

N         ..*^;  .sitsido  of  Slonc  3  lay  a  larp'  Hat,  not  vc*ry  thick,  slab  of 
,,v\:  vl;i\^lati\  or  st«»n(>  of  some  kindnMl  species.     It  was  totally 
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unlike  any  of  the  Standing  Stones  in  character,  size,  and  form,  and  at 
our  former  visit  it  suggested  itself  to  me  as  possihly  a  cist-cover.  On 
this  hypothesis,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  its  future  resting-place  should 
he  in  the  centre  of  the  Circle,  and  there  it  was  placed  at  the  close  of  our 
excavation. 

Among  our  observations  it  should  be  recorded  that  tlie  true  vertical 
height  of  two  Stones  was  ascertained :  No.  2  measures  4  feet  7  inches, 
15  inches  being  in  the  surface  mould  and  only  4  inches  more  into  the 
subsoil ;  No.  5  is  4  feet  5  inches  high,  and  scarcely  goes  into  the  subsoil 
at  all. 

In  correspondence  with  Mrs  Mitchell  since  the  date  of  our  excavation, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  elicit  any  further  account  of  the  Circle,  except 
that  it  was  certainly  dug  out  several  years  ago,  but  that  no  relics  what- 
ever were  then  discovered.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  at  some  much 
earlier  date  that  1879  the  site  was  explored  and  despoiled  of  its  contents. 

To  the  south  of  Glassel  House,  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Beltie 
Bum  and  the  mill  walk  and  lade,  there  are  two  large  Stones  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  limestone  rock  here  forming  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
They  appear  to  be  blocks  of  whinstone,  but  are  so  thickly  clad  with 
mosscM  and  lichens  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  stone.  They  stand  due  N.W.  and  8.E.  of  each  other.  The 
centres  of  their  summits  are  9  feet  9  inches  apart.  One  is  3  feet  8 
inches,  the  other  3  feet  6  inches  in  heiglit ;  the  taller  l>eing  five-sided 
and  11  feet  in  girth,  the  shorter  four-sided  and  7  feet  10  inches  in  girth 
at  greatest.  There  is  no  record  of  there  having  ])een  other  stones  in 
association  with  these  two  here,  but  they  obviously  seem  to  be  the 
remnants  of  a  group. 

In  the  wood,  a  little  way  U)  the  north  of  the  Glassel  Circle,  is  a 
great  boulder  called  the  Bishop*s  Stone.  In  ground-plun  it  is  irregularly 
triangular,  the  sides  measuring  17,  15,  and  16  feet  respectively.  In 
general  height  it  is  nearly  6  feet,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  summit 
6  feet  6  inches.  The  computed  weight  is  about  38  tons.  It  is  com- 
posed of  grey  granite. 
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II.  Report  on  Stone  Circles  in  Aberdeenshire. 

1.  In  the  Image    Wood,   Al>oyne, — During  all   our  surveys   it    has 
never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  so  small  a  Circle  as  this.     The  space 
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Fig.  8.  Circle  in  the  Image  Wood,  Aboyne  ;  Ground-plan. 

between  the  inner  faces  of  its  north  and  its  south  Stone  is  only  11  feet 
wide  In  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  excavate  such  a  small  arse 
with  ease  in  one  day,  I  visited  tlie  site,  and  in  the  meantime  wzote 
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to  the  agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  to  obtain  permiBsioii  for  the 
purpose.  Xo  reply  having  come,  I,  after  some  few  days'  suepeuBe, 
revisited  Aboyne,  and  hearing  that  Lord  Huntly  was  then  in  the 
viciDity,    I   despatched  an  express   message    to    him    requesting    the 


Fig.  10.  Aboyoe  Circle ;  View  rrom  tb«  W 

permission.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  in  his  lordship's  power  i 
grant  the  permission  at  once ;  but  in  his  reiily  LorJ  Huntly  saitf  :- 
"  I  may  teU  you  thai  some  years  agSi^JBtt^KKtUK^  ^'  tins 
Circle  and  found  only  aome 
enable  me  to  decide  whether  ( 
or  a  burial-place.     Nothing  of  iiitft 
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As  time  was  passing,  I  had  now  to  content  myself  with  making 
a  plan  and  drawings  of  this  Circle  (see  figs.  8,  9,  10). 

The  site  is  in  an  oak  plantation  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  the 
home-farm  at  Aboyne  Castle,  and  is  distant  from  the  front  of  the 
"Huntly  Arms"  about  half  a  mile. 

On  the  25-inch  Ordnance  map  the  Circle  is  shown  as  one  of  five 
Stones,  and  incomplete  on  the  east — the  exact  opposite  of  what  their 
present  positions  are  (see  the  ground-plan,  fig.  18). 

The  first  notable  feature  is,  as  already  stated,  the  extreme  smallness 
of  the  inclosed  area ;  the  next  is,  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
Stones  on  tlie  nortli ,  and  the  third  is,  that  all  the  Stones  are  beauti- 
fully erect,  massive,  and  shapely  ])locks  of  granite  and  whinstone.  I 
suV)join  their  heights: — 

Stone  A,  3  feet  IJ  inches,  whinstone,  flat-topped. 

B,  3    „    6J       „       pale  red  granite,  pointed. 

C,  4    ,,     3^       „       wliinstone,  rugged-topped. 

D,  3    „  11         ,,       pale  red  granite,  flat- topped. 

,.      K,     2    „     7i       „  „  „         rugged- topped. 

The  circumference,  taken  through  the  centres  of  the  Stones,  is 
exactly  40  feet.  A  very  slight  mound  rises  around  the  bases  of  all 
the  .Stones,  causing  the  inclosed  space  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
general  level  of  the  ground  outside ;  but  this  may  be  due,  I  think, 
in  some  d^^gree,  merely  to  the  modern  path  being  carried  round  the 
Circle. 

There  is  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  Circle  in  the  New  Statistical 
Arcounf,  where  it  is  also  recorded  that  a  Sculptured  Stone,  formerly  at 
Loch  Kinord,  was  removed  thence  and  set  up  near  the  Circle. 

2.  On  the  lliU  railed  Tom-tiavene. — This  remarkably  situated  Circle 
came  under  observation  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1792,  when  the  minister 
of  Coull  parish  wrote  of  it  thus: — "About  H  miles  west  of  the  manor 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  iJruidical  temple.  The  place  is  called 
Tarn  navric  [.<k'],  which  signifies  the  Hill  of  Worship  .  .  .  only  a  few 


'> 
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portion  of  the  hill-face  has  been  quarried  away,  and  quite  recentl;  the 
quarrying  lias  been  carried  close  up  to,  within  indeed  3  feet  of,  one 
of  the  few  Standing  Stones  yet  in  iriht  {see  the  plan,  fig,  11),  The  cloae 
cover  of  the  broom-bushes  tends  further  to  disfigure  the  Circle,  and 
rendei-s  exact  mensuration  extremely  difficult.^ 

Technically,  tliere  are  several  interesting  features  in  Tom-naverie 
Circle,  Tlie  first  to  arrest  the  eye  ia  the  size  of  the  massive  earth-fast 
Stones  set  in  on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  (A  B  and 
C 1)  on  the  plan,  fig.  1 1 ).  Like  those  in  the  Circle  iit  Hatton  of  Ardoyne,' 
they  are  much  Larger  niid  higher  than  any  of  the  settings  of  such  stones 
elsewhere  observeil.  Further,  the  interior  space  shows  indications  of 
two  concentric  settings  of  Stones,  several  of  those  in  the  outer  ring  being 
■peciaily  large  and  massive.  And  lastly,  the  position  of  the  Recumbent 
Stone  is  so  widely  abnormal,  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  readings  of 
the  compass  ami  the  most  careful  comparison  of  the  general  topi^;Taphi- 
cal  features  of  the  district  that  it  was  possible  to  feel  assured  of  the 
correctness  of  our  observation.  The  plan  (fig.  11)  shows  this  great 
prism-shaped  block  of  whinstone  lying  with  its  loi^r  axis  pointii^ 
N,N,W,  25' ;  or,  to  restate  tlie  case,  if  a  vertical  line  be  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  its  inner  face  at  right  angles,  it  would  bisect  the  Circle  in 
the  direction  of  N.  65°  E.  This  is  by  far  tlie  greatest  easterly  divergence 
yet  recorded  in  the  positions  of  recumbent  stones. 

All  the  other  great  Stone.s,  whether  still  erect  <ir  fullen,  appear  lo  he 
of  the  pale  red  granite  of  the  hill  I'n  loco.  Stone  t.  at<iiids  5  feet  7  inches 
clear  of  the  ground,  and  girths  at  the  base  8  feet  6  inches ;  it  is  n  rugj^ed 
and  rather  top-heavy  block,  and  the  rock  near  its  base  has  been  quarried 
away  so  close  as  to  cause  real  uneasiness  lest  tins  fiuii  Stoue  should  Ixt 
shaken  from  its  foothold.     Stone  II.  is  awantijig;  whether  it  haa  met 


'  'I'liia,  I  am  jilcased  to  say.  will  no  longer  be  the  caw 
of  the  miller,  Mr  M'Kobbie.  in  the  Cirulea,  and  gained 
cnnibrances  should  lie  clpared  away.     Hia  reiuly  help 
thf  inti'riar  I  here  cordially  iii'knowled^e. 

■'  Proaali«3>,  vol.  txki-.  p.  2H. 
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the  fate  wo  dread  for  its  fellow  cannot  now  be  nttimied ;  but  it  is  high 
time  that  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  the  future  safety  of  all  the  Stones 
that  are  left  Stone  111.  has  a  very  square  flat  top,  and  is  only  3  feet 
3  inches  in  height;  its  basal  girth  is  5  feet  6  inches. 
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Fig.  11.  Circle  on  Tum-uaverie  ;  Gi'{.iltiil-|i1g>ii. 


Tlie  fourtfi  Stone  has  fallen  iiroatrate  backwards  down  the  slii]>e  of 

i  4  feet  6  inches  in  leii|jtli,  2    feot,    fi    inches  in 

breadth,   ami    is    14    inches    tiiick    above    ground.      Stone    V.    has   a 

rhomiiojdal  liase,  girthing  6  feet  6  inches,  and  is  3  feet  1  inch  in  lieight, 

aared  to  llie  ctesi  ..f  \u  viiln-. 
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Stone  VI.  leans  iuwani,  having  at  present  a  vertical  height  of  2  feet 
1 1  inches.  lis  full  length  down  the  elope  of  its  back  ia  5  feet,  and  in 
girth  at  the  liase  it  meiisurea  t>  feet  9  inches.  Stone  YII.  is  awanting, 
unless  the  fragments  lying  near  its  site  are  pieces  of  it  broken  up  for 
soma  utilitarian  purpose.  The  Vlllth  Stone  has  a  flat  top,  stands 
4  feet  8  inches  above  the  ground,  and  girths  9  feet  8  inches.  Its  outer 
face  is  quite  smooth  and  vertical,  anil  measures  fully  3  feet  9  inches 
across  the  base.  The  East  Pillar  (see  fig.  12),  in  its  present  fallen  state, 
shows  a  thickness  above  ground  of  2  feet  3  inches.  It  is  a  huge, 
ponderous,  and  very  uneven  mass,  meaBiiring  in  extreme  length  and 
breadth  7  feet  3  by  4  feet  6  inches.     The  "West  Pillar,  also  prostrate,  ia 


even  larger  and  probably  heavier.     Its  ascertainable  thickness  is  1  foot 
10  inches  at  the  western  edge.     It  is  9  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide. 

The  Recumbent  Stone,  which  has  been  computed  to  weigh  12J  tons, 
measured  along  its  nearly  straight  gable  •  like  summit,  is  10  feet 
4  inches  in  length,  but  its  base  is  1 1  feet  3  inches  long  and  nearly  5  feet 
in  breadth.  The  lower  inside  edge  of  the  Stone  goes  deep  down  amongst 
email  stones  and  cavities  beyond  the  reach  of  hands  or  tapes ;  and  its 
position  suggests  the  probability  that  it  is  not  now  what  it  was  originally, 
but  that,  owing  to  some  attempt  at  searching  below  it,  the  Stone  has 
fallen  forward  a  couple  of  feet  or  thereby.  Its  enter  slope,  from  apex  to 
ground,  measures  5  feet  3  inches,  and  its  sleeper  inner  slope  3  feet 
5,  the  apex-ridge  being  3  feet  above  ground  in  vertical  height. 


■ 
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rjie  four  great  earth-fast  blocks  A  B  and  C  D  are  part  of  one  of  the 

concentiric  settings  now  proved  to  be  so  frequent  an  adjunct  of  the 

Circles.     They  seem  to  have  been  placed  here   with  more  than  usual 

<?are,    £ot  B  and  C  are  each  2  feet  4  inches  exactly  above  ground,  and  A 

^nd  JZ>     1  foot  8  inches.     All  the  rest  of  the  earth-fast  stones,  near  the 

^^i^'Xi^ci  site  of  Stone  II.  e.g.,  and  the  larger  ones  on  the  east  arc,  do  not 

i^se  t>o     ^his  height,  none  being  over  17  inches  high. 

^^  '^''^^i.  11  be  noticed  that  the  five  Stones  still  erect  and  the  fallen  one 
(-DTo.  4-  ^  QjQ  QQi  almost  precisely  on  the  circumference  of  a  true  Circle 
oo  f^^^  jn  diameter,  and  also  that  the  Recumbent  Stone  is  on  the  same 
2^^*-"^^-^^erence,  and  not  within  it,  as  in  some  of  the  larger  examples, 
^xnermost  low  setting  of  smallish  stones  (shaded  in  the  plan,  fig.  11) 
t  truly  concentric  with  this,  and  is  28  feet  in  diameter ;  but  with 
to  the  middle  setting,  much  confusion  exists,  which,  without 
ion,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  explain.^ 
auHanUl,  near  TarlaiuL — A  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  village, 
the  west  bank  of  the  Millhead  Bum,  there  is  marked  on  the 
.^"^^*         "the  site   of  a   Stone  Circle — a   site  now   marked   by   only  one 

The   height  above   sea-level   is   520  feet.      The  surrounding 
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^£    ^^^^      "^^o  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Circle  stands,  the  following  six  forms 
j^£^    f^^^^ ^ng  occur: — Tom-na-yerie  on   the  Onlnance  map;  Tom-na-verie,  Tomna- 

»  Tam-na-vric,  Toms-na-verron,  and  lastly,  Tom-naverie.  This  last,  and 
'^^^rrant,  as  at  first  it  seems,  of  all  these  pronunciations,  was  the  accentuation 
•  «  n^  ^^^^  an  old  Tarland  resident  who  laid  great  stress  upon  the  middle  syllable, 
l^  ^  ^'^'"^^ne.'*  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  the  name  Carnaveron,  or  Carn-na-veron, 
Jq  j^  ^^ l^i^ment  this  name.  To  what  language  these  names  are  to  be  ascribed  may 
fol^  ^?^  ^  perplexing  ;  but,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  I  may  quote  the 
a  J^^^  ^*^^  suggestion,  made  by  one  with  whom  the  study  of  Gaelic  place-names  is 
S!ir»f g ^>  ^S ~ csherished  and  accurately  developed  science.  "The  form  given  in  the 
h*'^-^^*^^^^^^^  Account  seems  the  best,  —  Tam-na -fiivrich  ;  and  may  be  for  Tom-na- 
th^j.  '^■^"•EiicA  (pronounced,  Tom-na-hi  uvrich)  — the  Mound  of  the  Yewwood.  Though 
anc^  ^'•^^y  be  no  yews  at  the  place  now,  the  mound  may  have  been  a  burying-place, 

Fo^^-s        ^      Icnow  that  the  yew  was  closely  associated  with  graveyards,  e.g.  the  ancient 
giv*^  ^^Jl  Yew."    This  suggested   interpretation   of  this  jnizzling  name  is  merely 

prcfc^j^         *^y  Mr  Gow  as  a  probable  one  from  the  spelling  ;  he  has  not  heard  the  name 
pVi^-j^^      ^*^<2ed.    But  the  remark  raises  the  question  :  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  yew-tree  whs 

xn  Scotland  in  direct  association  with  burying-grounds  ? 
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ground  swells  very  gently  into  a  slight  rise,  and  the  Stone  leans  a  little 
to  the  south.  It  is  u  broad  and  massive  block  of  whinstone,  having  a 
girth  of  nearly  9  feet  and  a  height  of  5  feet  8  inches.  Ita  northern 
face,  trending  due  N.N.W.  5°,  is  the  smoothest  and  most  vertical 
(see  fig.  13). 

The  following  particulars  were  gleaned    through  inquiries  made    by 
Mr   Ritchie,  of  Port  Elpliinstone   School : — That  about  seventy  years 


Fit.'.  13.  Remains  af  Stonu  Circle  at  Waulkmill,  Tu'land. 

ago  Mr  KssoM,  the  father  of  the  present  tenant  of  Waulkmill,  bad 
removed  the  ten  or  eleven  other  Stones  forming  the  Circle,  an  action  he 
afterwards  much  regretteil ;  and  that  he  also  knocked  off  two  projecting 
pieces  of  this  one  Stone  now  left,  because  they  interfered  with  the 
ploughing.  Mr  Kitcliie  also  informed  me  that  Mr  J.  A.  Milne  of 
Melgum,  who  owns  these  lands,  had  in  his  possession  certain  relics, 
believed  to  be  stone  and  glass  buttons,  which  were  found  in  1898  in 
a  stone  coffin  unearthed  in  the  sand-pit  closely  adjoining  the  Circle. 
Upon  this,  I  wrote  to  Mr  MiJiie  reqiiestinf;  the  favour  of  an  inspection 
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of  these  relics,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  were  forwarded  to 
me.  The  account  given  of  their  discovery  is  to  the  following  purport. 
In  the  Aberdeen  Evening  Express  of  6th  August  1898  we  read  : — 

*'  An  interesting  find  of  an  antiquarian  character  was  recently  uiade  by  Mr 
Cooper,  gamekeeper,  Melgum,  Tarland,  in  the  shape  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
grave  of  some  person  of  distinction.  Mr  Cooper  was  digging  in  a  sand-bank 
when  he  canie  upon  foiur  undressed  stones,  each  measuring  about  2  feet  broad 
and  18  inches  high,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  at  a  depth  of  4  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  position  of  the  boulders  aroused  Mr  Cooper's  interest,  and  on 
making  further  search  he  discovered  eight  stone  and  glass  buttons  .  .  .  which 
were  of  different  colours,  and  were  about  an  inch  or  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
lying  at  regular  intervals,  as  if  they  liad  fallen  from  the  garment  worn  by  the 
occupant  of  the  tomb.  A  silver  buckle  of  antique  worknianship,  and  two  or 
three  pieces  of  steel  or  wrought-iron,  apparently  the  remains  of  some  weapon, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  small  bones,  were  also  found.  Tlie  bones,  when  lifted, 
immediately  crumbled  into  dust.  .  .  . 

''  Mr  Duguid  Milne,  proprietor  of  Melgum,  we  understand,  is  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  find.'' 

In  his  letter  to  me  accompanying  the  relics  Mr  Milne  observes : — 

"  I  think  the  printed  cutting  was  supplied  by  the  policeman  at 
Aboyne,  who  had  the  things  in  his  possession  for  some  months,  until  I 
heard  of  them  and  claimed  them.'* 

Then,  after  noting  the  resemblance  between  these  buttons,  of  blue  glass 
and  vitreous  paste,  and  others  he  had  seen  in  the  museum  at  Palermo  (which 
had  been  found  amid  the  ruins  of  Girgenti),  Mr  Milne  continues : — 

**  At  a  later  date,  some  time  in  1899,  a  number  of  silver  articles  were 
found  in  the  same  sand-pit.  My  own  keeper,  Cooper,  heard  of  them  about 
1901,  and  told  me  they  had  been  taken  away  by  the  man  who  had  found 
them,  who  was  working  in  the  pit.  No  one  else  seemed  to  know  about 
the  things,  whatever  they  were,  and  I  fear  all  trace  of  them  is  lost.*' 

The  objects  found  in  1898  by  Mr  Cooper,  associated  with  the 
interment  in  the  sand-pit,  consist  of — (1)  Seven  small  flat  rounded 
discs  of  reddish-brown  and  light-brown  quartzite.  Four  of  them  are 
perfectly  circular,  and  are  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  J  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;    the  other  three  measure   respectively  \^  inch  by   |  inch, 
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\i  inch,  and  \^  inch  by  |  inch.  They  are  all  evidently  natural  pebbles, 
showing  no  signs  of  artificial  abrasion,  shaping,  or  tooling  of  any  kind  ; 
but  they  have  been,  as  evidently,  selected  on  account  of  their  marked 
equality  in  size,  form,  and  thickness,  so  as  to  form  a  set.  Two  quartzite 
diwM  of  almost  precisely  the  some  form,  size,  and  colour  were  found 
among  the  relics  obtained  by  the  Society  during  the  excavation  of  the 
Middle  Fort  on  Dunadd,  Argyllshire,  during  1904.  Smaller  stone  discs, 
varying  in  species,  were  also  found  at  Camelon.  A  polished  disc  of 
8er|>entine,  pale  green  mottle<l  with  black,  is  amongst  the  relics  preserved 
in  the  Museum,  found  amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  inhabited  site  on  the 
Oliegan  Rock,  near  Seacliff,  presented  by  Mr  J.  W.  Laidlay  in  1870. 
This  disc  measures  very  slightly  over  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  by  ^^  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  perfectly  round  and  naturally  smooth. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  two  much  smaller  and  thicker  flattish 
pebbles  of  brownish-grey  quartzite  which  were  found,  with  two  other 
irregularly-shaped  pebbles  and  a  portion  of  a  thick  ring  of  jet,  in  a  cist 
near  the  underground  house  at  Cairn conan,  Forfarshire. 

Dr  Anderson  suggests  that  stone  and  glass  discs  of  these  types  were  used 
as  tablemen,  or  counters  in  a  game,  analogous  examples  being  found  in 
Norway  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  roughness  of  the  flat  under  surface  of 
the  discs  of  glass  and  vitreous  paste  is  due  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Any  of  these  discs  of  quartzite  could  have  l>een  utilised  as  buttons  by 
l>eing  tightly  wrapt  in  a  small  piece  of  leather,  left  sufficiently  long  on 
one  side  to  be  twisted  up  into  a  tang  for  fastening. 

(2)  Two  flat  rounded  circular  discs  of  translucent  rich  dark -blue  glass 
and  portions  of  two  others.  These  comjxire  closely  in  diameter  and 
thickness  with  the  quartzite  discs  just  described,  except  that  the  under 
surface  is  quite  flat  and  somewhat  roughened,  as  if  by  having  been 
aflixed  to  a  socket  or  setting.  If  this  was  the  case,  these  glass  discs  also 
could  have  been  used  as  buttons.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs  L.  M.  Smith, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  for  sending  for  comparison  a  small  glass  disc,  said  to  have 
l)een  found  in  a  Phoenician  tomb,  and  acquired  with  other  relics  in 
Hicily.     It  is  of  translucent  pide  green,  nr»t  s<:»  neatly  finished  as    the 
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Tailand  disce  of  blue  glass,  and  measures  |  uf  an  inch  in  diameter — 
al>out  tLe  same  dimensions  aa  the  discs  frum  Camelon. 

(3)  Two  circular  discs  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  form  as  tlie  rest,  one 
measuring  J  inch  the  other  |J  inch  in  diameter,  but  composed  of 
vitreous  paste  of  three  tints,  run  into  a  decoration  whicli  is  not  formal 
or  regular  enough  to  be  classified  as  a  recognised  pattern.  The  colours 
employed  are  a  pale  turquoise-blue,  a  dull  Indian  red,  and  a  pale  biscuit- 
yellow.  Both  in  colour-scheme  and  the  very  elective  and  pleasing, 
although  irregular,  lines  of  this  decoration,  these  vitreous  paste  discs  are 
unlike  any  other  pieces  in  the  >fuseuni. 


.»,  and  small  iwijaninilar 
[}■) 

(4)  A  piece  of  almost  colourless  glass,  .1^  inches  in  length,  j  inch  in 
thickness,  and  cylindrical  in  form,  not  unlike  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
large  wine-glass. 

(5)  A  small  silver  penannular  brooch,  J  inch  in  diameter,  oval  in 
cross-section,  with  very  slightly  expanded  en<ls,  and  the  upper  surfoce 
corrugated  with  deeply  and  regularly  incised  transverse  bars.  The 
faatening-pin  measures  1^  inches  in  length,  an<l  is  of  the  type  shown 
in  the  illustration  (fig.   14). 

4.    Cornedai-dar  Stone,  Sine.^ — The    site   of    tliis   Standing  Stone  is 
close    to    the   road  that  here  tops  the  ridge    dividing  the    policies   of 
'  For  this  investigation  I  am  inJebtfi'l  to  my  son  Cecil, 
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Fiiizean  from  the  Wood  of  Balnahard,  at  an  altitude  of  745  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  half  a  mile  N.W.  of  Whitehill  post-office,  as  marked 
on  the  old  Ordnance  map. 

Quite  near  it,  in  a  fir  plantation,  are  two  great  Cairns,  marked  on 
the  O.M.  as  irregular  oblongs. 

The  Stone  has  been  split,  and  now  has  the  two  portions  set  into 
a  bed  of  concrete  and  pieced  together  by  strong  iron  bands,  rather 
to  its  disfigurement,  but  much  to  its  preservation.     It  is  a  thick  and 


Fig.  15.  Corsedardar  Stone,  FiDzeaii. 

squarish  block  of  reddish  granite,  not  more  than  4  feet  7  inches  in 
height  and  7  feet  in  girth  (fig.  15).  The  name,  Corsedardar,  is  on 
the  O.M.  given  to  the  hill,  and  not  to  the  Stone,  the  word  being  printed 
in  plain  lettering. 

In  the  Sefc  Statutfical  Account^  the  Rev.  George  Smith  vrrites : — 
"A  little  farther  eastwards  [from  Finzean]  a  long  granite  stone,  such 
as  was  used  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  grave  of  some  eminent  person, 
was  dug  up  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  now  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  Corsedardar.'* 

^  Vol.  xii.  }>.  7S9,  date  1842. 
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IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THK  FORTIFICATIONS  ON  RUBERSLAW,  ROX- 
BURGHSHIRE, AND  NOTICES  OF  ROMAN  REMAINS  FOUND  THERE. 
By  ALEXANDER  O.  CURLE,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  peak  of  Ruberslaw  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
southern  Roxburghshire.  Situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Teviot  and  its  tributary  the  Rule,  it  is  nine  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  English  border,  five  miles  as  the  crow  flies  east 
of  the  town  of  Hawick,  and  five  and  a  quarter  miles  south-west  of 
Jedburgh.  Attaining  to  an  altitude  of  1392  feet,  unlike  the  numerous 
hills  of  the  district,  it  has  a  summit  rugged  and  precipitous,  composed 
of  igneous  rock  much  exposed  and  disintegrated,  which  has  thrust  its 
way  through  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  lying  on  the  flanks  of 
the  hill.     Leyden  has  aptly  described  it  in  Scenes  of  Infancy  : 

"  Dark  Ruberslaw,  that  lifts  his  heatl  sublime, 
Riiggetl  and  hoary  with  the  wrecks  of  time  ; 
On  his  broad  misty  front  the  giant  wears 
The  horrid  furrows  of  ten  thousand  years." 

Being  an  isolated  peak,  it  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.  To  the  east  and  south  the  Cheviots  meet  the 
skyline ;  to  the  west  range  the  grassy  hills  of  Liddesdale  and  of 
Selkirk-  and  Peebles-shires;  while  to  the  north  lies  the  valley  of  the 
Teviot,  and  over  ten  miles  of  fertile  champaign  the  triple  heights  of 
the  Eildons  assert  themselves,  with  the  more  distant  Lammermoors 
crowning  the  horizon.  For  a  fort  or  post  of  observation  it  affords  the 
most  commanding  situation  in  that  region.  Viewed  from  the  west  and 
south,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  hill  are  :  the  summit  terminating 
in  a  precipitous  rock,  some  25  feet  in  height;  a  plateau  which 
from  the  base  of  that  rock  stretches  round  towards  the  south- 
east ;  and  about  50  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  a  natural  terrace 
passing  round  the  hill  from  the  east  and  south  and  drawing  towards 
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the  summit  on  the  north.  From  the  north-west  a  rough  track  leads 
through  the  heather,  mounting  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  after  pass- 
ing between  a  number  of  rocky  hillocks  and  intersecting  the  terrace, 
approaches  the  summit  at  the  north-eastern  extremity.  Immediately  to 
the  south-east  of  the  hillocks  which  form  the  left  side  of  the  pass,  up 
which  this  track  leads,  is  a  similar  but  broader  depression  which,  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  meets  it  just  below  the  summit  and  before  it 
meets  the  terrace.  This  hollow  measures  about  25  paces  in  width,  and 
is  strewn  at  intervals  with  large  boulders,  which  present  such  regularity 
of  aspect,  crossing  it  in  rows,  as  to  suggest  that  their  position  is  not  due 
to  natural  causes ;  and  therefore  I  direct  attention  to  them,  though  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  form  a  definite  conclusion  concerning  them. 
About  120  yards  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  path,  a  ridge 
across  the  hollow  suggests  the  existence  of  a  wall;  15  paces  nearer 
a  line  of  boulders  is  met  with;  at  11  paces  further  on  a  similar  line; 
and  at  13  another ;  and  for  some  distance  onwards  the  lK)ulder8  crop  up 
irregularly  over  the  surface  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  summit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  is  roughly  pear-shaped  in 
outline,  the  broader  end  being  near  the  entrance  towards  the  north-east, 
while  the  narrow  extremity  bends  slightly  towards  the  south.  Except  at 
the  entrance,  where  the  approach  leads  up  an  easy  gradient,  it  is  flanked 
all  round  l)y  steep  banks  and  precipitous  cliffs,  which  latter  at  the  extreme 
south-western  end  rise  about  25  feet  above  the  plateau  beneath.  Near 
the  centre  of  this  cliff  a  chasm  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  which,  from  its 
occupancy  and  employment  in  Covenanting  times,  bears  the  name  of 
"  Peden's  Pulpit."  The  greatest  length  of  the  summit  is  265  feet ;  its 
maximum  breadth,  which  occurs  at  80  feet  from  the  entrance,  is  105  feet. 
The  entrance  (marked  A  on  the  plan,  fig,  1)  between  two  rocks  is  8  feet 
in  width,  and  across  its  sill  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  base  of  a  wall. 
Proceeding  inward,  you  enter  a  basin,  the  edges  of  which  are  chiefly 
natural  rock ;  l)ut  in  one  place  at  least,  on  the  north  side,  though  grass- 
covered,  there  appears  to  be  a  wall  filling  up  a  gap  between  two  rocks. 
The  ground  rises  gradually,  and  at  65  feet  inwards  on  the  north  side 
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attains  its  highest  point,  an  outcropping  rock  swept  bare  by  the  winds, 
and  from  a  few  feet  inside  the  northern  edge  reaching  nearly  half  way 
across.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  summit  another  rock  of  smaller 
dimensions  crops  out  to  the  surface.  Joining  these  two  eminences  at 
the  eastern  end,  there  is  a  bank  (marked  B  on  the  plan)  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  All  around  the  summit,  following 
the  edge,  runs  a  mound  or  rampart  with  a  trench  on  the  inner  side. 
This  rampart  in  some  places  is  still  several  feet  high,  and,  to  judge  from 
two  sections,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  by  sheep,  is  composed  of 
earth  and  small  stones.  From  the  face  of  one  of  these  sections  I 
picked  out  a  number  of  minute  fragments  of  bone,  bleached  with  the 
elements.  The  trench  is  particularly  definite  on  the  northern  side,  and 
is  here  divided  by  transverse  ridges  of  a  foot  or  so  in  breadth,  probably 
the  bases  of  walls,  into  a  number  of  rectangular  enclosures,  apparently 
for  hut  shelters  against  the  rampart  I  have  noted  seven  of  these  along 
this  side,  the  largest  of  which,  nearest  the  outcropping  rock,  is  30  feet 
long,  while  the  others,  though  all  varying  in  size,  are  mostly  about 
half  that  length.  At  the  south  end  (at  C  on  the  plan)  a  pathway  leads 
down  a  steep  bank  to  the  plateau  beneath.  Now,  although  there  is  no 
appearance  of  a  built  wall  on  the  summit,  except,  as  mentioned  before, 
near  the  entrance,  yet  on  the  slopes  around  there  lie  rickles  of  stones 
many  feet  deep,  either  the  wreck  of  a  wall  which  crowned,  or  faced,  the 
earthen  rampart,  or  perhaps  placed  in  their  present  position  to  impede 
the  rush  of  an  enemy. 

Five-and-twenty  feet  or  more  below  the  summit,  and  to  the  south  of 
it,  lies  tlie  plateau  already  referred  to.  Towards  the  south-west  it  is 
more  or  less  level  and  grassy ;  but  on  the  soutli,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  summit,  is  a  mass  of  rock  reaching  for  210  feet  eastwards, 
separated  from  the  base  of  the  slope,  which  runs  down  from  the  summit, 
by  a  narrow  stretch  of  turf  about  20  feet  in  width.  This  rock  on  the 
inner  side  rises  gradually  as  the  ground  falls  away  towards  the  east,  but 
on  the  southern  face  it  is  through  ^^Dgged  and  precipitous,  and 
forms   a   strou  "^.efence.  ^^Bk  i>art  of   the   plateau   is 
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^Qtroiinded  by  a  rampart  which  starts  at  the  base  of  the  clifF,  43  feet 

^  tht^    north-west  of  Peden's  Pulpit,  and  proceeds  along  the  edge  of  the 

pIat^£Ki:i.«     This  rampart  has  also  been  slightly  broken  into  at  one  point, 

*nd      ^l:i.ow8  its  composition  to  be  stones,  of  no  great  size,  and   earth. 

Folio-wing  it  along,  we  come  to  the  main  entrance  at  a  spot  (marked  D 

On    ^l^^    plan)  exactly  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  narrow  jwiss 

betw^^^xi  the  summit  and  the  rocks,  and  94  feet  distant  therefrom.     This 

ontrsi^xmcse  is  13  feet  across.     To  the  south  of  it  at  intervals  may  be  seen 

tie  Xo^w^er  course  of  a  wall  of  rude  masonry,  composed  of  rough  unhewn 

bloc!k^    of  whinstone,  and  the  debris  strewn  around  shows  that  the  wall 

2QU8^      Xiave  been  of  considerable  dimensions.     This  building  is  slightly 

i>elo^\^r     -tAie  level  of  the  rampart,  and  apparently  formed  a  facing  to  it. 

^'"'^^^^^ciing  onwards  from  the  entrance  the  rampart  meets  the  rocks  to 

the   sioxxi;h  of  the  plateau  on  the  edge  of  the  southern  face,  and  a  grass- 

^^'^^^^^^^rx     ;path  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  shows  the  line  of  the  defences. 

^^^^'^     ^liis  ridge  culminates  in  a  cliff  (E  on  the  j)lan)  which  towards  the 

®*^**^^**^i  t;,  i.e.  on  the  inner  side,  presents  a  face  about  30  feet  in  height, 

*^^^     ^**       distant  about  40  feet  from  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  slope 


^PIX>^i  t^.     As  this  was  undoul)tedly  a  weak  point  in  the  natural  defences 

0    t;b.^     Inill,  the  fort  builders  erected  an  enormous  wall  to  fill  uj)  the  gap 

7^     *i>^lc  on  the  rocky  ridge  with  the  summit.       What  the  height  of 

^^^^^11  originally  was   we  cannot  tell,  but  the  debris  forms  a   heaj) 

'tilie  gap  several  feet  high  and  24  feet  broad.     On  the  outer  or 

side  of  this  mass  of  debris,  and  14  feet  back  from  it,  there  is  an 

row    of   boulders   set  on  end,   running  parallel   to  it.     It  is 


^^^iti   to  see  exactly  what  purpose  these  boulders  could  have  served 

^-    ^igh  wall  in  rear  of  them,  but  I  think  there  cannot  be   much 

*•    ^Xiat  their  positi<»n  there  is  not  accidental.     On  the  plateau  there 

^^    l^ut  circles  or  similar  depressions  as  on  the  summit,  from  which 

^^^^^^  infer  that  the  occupants  of  the  fort  had  their  dwellings  all  on 
'■'^^ti'ber  situation,  probably  reserving  the  former  for  their  flocks  and 
^*  No  springs  of  water  are  to  be  found  at  either  elevation,  nor  is 
^   ^n.y  appearance  of  a  well ;  but  along  a  line  at  a  level  about   150 
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feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  south-west  side,  and  commencing 
almost  straight  down  from  the  entrance  to  the  plateau,  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  springs,  this  line  probably  representing  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sandstone  formation.  At  this  level,  and  passing  within  a 
few  feet  of  these  springs,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  dyke 
which  has  at  one  time  formed  the  upper  boundary  of  a  field  or  planta- 
tion. Towards  the  middle  of  this  wall,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs, 
one  is  struck  by  the  huge  size  of  the  whinstones  which  the  builders 
have  employed,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  distance 
there  appear  three  distinct  rows  of  large  boulders  running  parallel  to 
each  other,  occupying  a  space  of  from  8  to  1 0  feet,  each  row  being  2  feet 
apart.  Such  regularity  does  not  seem  to  be  fortuitous;  but  as  the 
position  of  the  stones  is  on  the  upper  side  of  the  springs,  though  within 
a  few  feet  of  them,  their  purpose  is  obscure. 

Between  this  row  of  springs  and  the  plateau  winding  round  the  hill, 
occurs  the  terrace  I  have  before  referred  to.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
a  grass-grown  road,  but  I  think  its  formation  is  natural.  Following  it 
round  the  hill  from  south  to  east,  it  passes  by  the  base  of  the  crags  that 
tiank  that  side  of  the  plateau,  and,  proceeding  onwards  across  the  march 
dyke,  falls  away  in  a  long,  straight  slope  down  to  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Near  the  top  of  this  slope,  and  not  far  east  of  the  point  where  the  march 
dyke  crosses  the  terrace,  are  two  contiguous  and  rectangular  enclosures, 
contained  each  on  three  sides  by  a  broad  bank  of  earth  and  stones.  The 
fourth  side  (^f  these  enclosures,  that  towards  the  north,  is  in  each  case 
the  craggy  face  uf  a  clilf.  The  upper  enclosure  is  slightly  the  larger,  its 
dimensions  being  105  feet  along  the  upper  or  western  face,  by  90  feet  in 
length.  The  upper  face  of  the  lower  enclosure  is  15  feet  shorter  than 
that  of  the  other,  on  which  it  subtends,  but  its  length  is  about  120  feet. 
A]>out  40  feet  from  the  lower  side  on  the  front  or  south  face  an 
entrance  is  distinctly  visible.  The  banks  are  on  an  average  about  6  feet 
wide,  and  rise  about  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  turf. 
Where  the  two  enclosures  are  in  contact  the  breadth  of  the  bank  is 
much  greater.     By  permission  of  the  proprietor.  Sir  Robert  Usher,  I  had 
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the  l>ank  dag  into,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  of  large  ])lock8  of  whin- 
stone  embedded  in  earth  without  any  semblance  of  building.  A  couple 
of  short  trenches  dug  towards  the  centre  of  the  upper  enclosure  dis- 
closed, no  signs  of  occupancy —  the  soil  was  deep  and  the  grassy  surface 
huniinocky. 

N'ov,  in  connection  with  the  fortifications  on  this  hill  there   arises 

*  sabject  of  considerable  interest.     I  have  mentioned  that  the  rock  is 

Igneous,  and  that  it  is  exposed  in  great  quantities  about  the  upper  part 

^'  the  hill  both  in  cliffs  and  shattered  fragments.     The  builders  of  the 

Walls    «r  ramparts  of  the  fort,  having  this  unlimited  material  at  hand, 

'Jaa  Ho  need  to  bring  from  any  other  part  of  the  hill  a  supplementary 

supply  qI  freestone.     Yet  wherever  is  encountered  the  debris  of  walls,  or 

wie  rickles  of  stones  around  the  summit  and  the  plateau,  there  also  are 

to  be    found  a  certain  number  of  carefully  dressed  freestones  both  red 

*na  'Wliite  in  colour.     The  m^gority  of  these  stones  are  in  longitudinal 

section^    roughly   triangular,    ])eing    about    12    inches    in    depth,    the 

iengtli    of  the  face  varying  from    11   to    15   inches,   with  the  breadth 

mvariably    g   inches.       A   few   of   them   are   ornamented    with   well- 

aentie<i     diamond    broaching    (see    fig.    2),    exactly    similar    to     that 

observecl    on  many  stones   found   in  the   Roman  camp   at   Castlecary, 

on  tile    Northumberland  Wall,  and  other   Roman  sites.     One  stone  I 

observed  was  neatly  dressed  on  the  face  witli  a  herring-bone  or  feather 

broachijjg       ^  £g^  stones  of   from  2  to  3  feet   in   length   have  the 

appearance  of  lintels,  or  sills  of  windows.     There  can,  I  think,  be  little 

doubt    to  anyone  examining  these  stones  that   the  work    on    them    is 

Koman,  and  we  have  here  probably  the  remains  of  a  Roman  building  of 

some  Sort  which  the  builders  of  the  fort  at  a  later  date  made  use  of. 

but   We  are  met  with  a  difficulty.     The  Romans,  as  far  as  we  know, 

never    erected   buildings  or  kept  outposts  on  such    lofty  and   exposed 

situations.      On    the   suggestion    that    these   stones    might    have    been 

laKeu  up  to  the  summit  from  some  camp  lower  down,  though  for  what 

teason  ig  not  obvious,  I  made  a  careful  search  round  the  flanks  of  the 

hiU  for  traces   of  Roman  entrenchments  or  building,  but  found  none 
^ou  xxxix.  15 
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All  exam i nation  ot  the  stone  walls,  wJiich  iii  several  places  run  bigh 
up  the  hill,  Ehowed  that  the  stone  almost  invariably  used  in  th' 
Iras  whinstotie,  and  that  only  where  the  wnlls  approached  highest  up  the 
hill  ou  the  west  and  south  aides  of  it,  did  freestones  ot-cur,  and  these 


Fir.  2.  Stones 


showed  the  same  workraanahip.  On  the  lijtck  <■(  tlie  IlIU,  opposite  the 
plateau,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bummit,  I  could  &nd 
none  of  these  stones.  Finally,  some  of  the  stones  are  seen  protruding 
through  the  turf  on  the  summit  itself.  On  the  slopes  immediately 
below,  and  especially  on  the  south    and  eoutli-cjist  sides,  they  occur  in 
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greatest  numbers  ;  in  the  ruins  of  the  wall  around  the  plateau  they  a 
occasionally  visible,  and  as  you  descend  the  hill  they  rapidly  c 
appear.     Without  excavation  it  is  impoasible  to  arrive  ut  a  definite  c 
elusion ;  but  the  evidence  points  to  there  having  been  a  Roman  buildi 
on  the  summit,  whence  a  most  extensive  prospect  would  tiiitke  it  suitably 
for  a  post  of  observation,  or  for  a  signalling  station.     Three  and  a 
miles  due  south  the  Wheel  Causeway,  which,  though  never  identifioj 
as  a  Roman  rood,  lias  had  that  character  from  time  to  time  attributed  U 
it,  probably  merged  in  the  highway  from  Liddeadaie  m  Jedburgh,  nea 
the  farm  of   Cleuchheod,'     The    nearest  ascertained  Roman  station  i 
Cappuck,  on  the  Oxnani,  8  miles  to  the  east.     In  the  year  1863  a 
man  employed  digging  field  drains  on  tlic  upper  portion  of  the  hill  c 
the  south  side,  discovered  a  hoard  of  bronze  objects,  which  were  place 
in  the  Hawick  Museum  and  noted  in  the  Re/iitrt  on  Local  iiuaeunui  i 
SeollamI,  by  Dr  Anderson  and  Mr  G.  P.  Black,  in  188S. 

It  consisted  of  the  olijucls  shown  and  numbered  in  fig.  3,  viz 

1.  The  liaDiIle  and  rim  of  a  patera  or  pan — extreme  length,  12|  inches  jl 
greatest  breadth  across  the  handle,  2g  inches ;  length  of  handle,  SJ  inches  J 
diameter  inside  the  rim,  6J  inches. 

2.  Handle  of  a  prsfcriculum,  or  bronze  ewer  (see  also  fig.  4),  deooraU 
with  two  figures  of  dwarfs  in  higji  relief.  The  upper  figure  hai 
foot  placed  on  the  head  of  a  bird  of  prey,  probably  an  eagle,  while  the  Id 
raised,  rests  on  some  object  which  may  represent  a  cloud.  The  figure  i 
the  base  of  the  handle  is  in  a  sitting  posture  looking  upwards,  and  ho^ 
some  indefinable  object  in  his  right  hand.  Between  the  bird  and  ti 
lower  figure  appeura  some  slight  incised  decoration  of  a  folin, 
cliaracter.  The  horn-like  projections  which  were  attached  to  the  rim  i 
tlie  vessel  (see  fi^.  6)  ara  rendered  as  the  heads  and  beaks  of  birds- 
eyes  and  feathers  being  clearly  discernible.  The  eyes  of  the  figures,  t 
band  which  crnssea  the  handle  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  prominencfl 
on  the  upper  portion,  have  all  been  plated  with  silver.  The  gcaata 
length   is   5    inches;    diameter    between    the    |TOints    of    the    curve^ 

'  JeWrey'a  UUliiri/  and  Anliqtiities  of  Jlu^hunjlmltire.,  vol.  i.  |i.  2J 


r 
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3Tojticti<His,  3  inulieB.     Among  the  vessels  with  handles  of  simiUr  fon 
111  the  British  Museum  there  is  one  found  at  Carlisle. 

For  comparison  there  is  also  shown  here  (fig.  5)  a  similar  hondl 
found  at  Cairnholly,  Kirkcudhrightshire.'     It  is  tij  inches  in  length,  an 
las  a  diameter  of  4|  inches  l)et\veen  the  projecting  ])otnls.     The  iuwei 
portion  of  the  handle  takes  the  form  of  a  Meilusa  head  ;  the  main  i«rt  H 
divided  into  two  compartments  ;    on  the  lower  and  larger  ii|'|>e.'irs  a 
tripod,  with  a  serpent  entwining  its  lioily  nroinid  one  of  tlie  legs;  ahnv 

1 

r\/^ 

r,g.  a.   Toi«  of  the  H»n<iU-»,  ...en  frmi!  qI«v,.. 

the  tripod,  on  one  side,  a  uithera ;  on  the  other,  a  how  unstrung  andl 
quiver  of  arrows,     't'he  liigher  compartment  shows  a  stag  browsing  in  1 
forest.     The  npper  portions  of  the  two  handles  (fig.  6)  are  very  similar. 
3.  Handle  of  a  patera,  7  inches  iu  length,  and  2g  inches  in  hreadU 
across  its  widest  part.     The  device  on  this  handle  ia  almost  ideutieai 
with  that  <m  a  specimen  from  Herringfleet  in  Suffolk,  on  which  occui^ 
lowever.  the  name  "  Quattenus."     U  is  illustrated  hy  Mr  F.  HaverfieM 

differs  but  alightly  from  that  on  the  handle  of  one  of  the  snucepaiis  found 
on  Lamherton  Moor,  and  illustrated  in  this  volume. 

'  Now  prL'served  iu  tlie  Naliotml  Museum  of  Alitiijuitici.                       ] 
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4.  Fragment  of  a  tinned  pan,  the  diameter  of  which  inside  the  hottom 
is  4|  inches. 

5.  The  lower  portion  of  a   pan,  the  diameter  of  which   inside   the 
bottom  is  4^  inches. 

6.  Do. ;  interior  diameter,  3^  inches. 

7.  Do. ;  diameter,  2  J  inches. 

8.  Do. ;  exterior  diameter,  ^^^  inches. 

9.  Fragment  of  a  rim  ;  diameter  inside  the  extremities,  11^  inches. 

10.  Do.  ;  longest  interior  diameter.  GjJ  inches. 

11.  Bottom  and  i)ortion  of  side  of  a   flat-bottomed    vessel  ;  interior 
cliameter,  8}  inches;  height  of  side,  1|  incites. 

12.  Fragment  of  the  side  of  a  vessel  and  portion  of  the  foot ;  height, 
3^  inches. 

13.  Small  circular  rim  ;  outside  diameter,  3^  inches, 
^os.  12  and  13  are  probably  fragments  uf  the  vessel  of  which  No.  2 

^o*Tned  the  handle.^ 

These   relics   are    preserved   in    the    Hawick  Museum,  and  are  here 
^^ured  by  kind  permission  of  the  curators. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  but  several  lunulre<l  feet  lower  down, 
i^:*iir  a  place  called  the  ('rawbrae,  on  the  farm  of  Hallrule,  some 
dfcrkmen  o|)ening  up  a  quarry  <lis(;overed  in  a  cavity  of  a  stone,  nearly 
feet  below  the  surface,  two  copper  coins,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have 
■^^«n  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  while  the  other 
apparently  l(»st  Inifore  being  identified. ^ 
In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  no  indications  of  fortifications 
this  hill  are  U)  be  found  on  the  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survev  : 
*-^"Mt  in  Timothy  Font's  Map  of  T(iviotdal<»  there  may  be  seen  sur- 
unting  the  summit  a  symbol,  which  1  interj)ret  as  indicating  the 
^cistence  of  a  tower.  This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  Timothy  Pont 
s  a  more  careful  geographer  than  the  offii^er  under  whose  direction  the 


*  lam  indebted  to  Mr  Alex.  Inglis,  Hawiik,  lor  kindly  making  these   measure- 
^"^^nts  for  me. 

^  MS.  Journal  of  the  late  Walter  Deans,  ilobkirk. 
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recent  survey  was  made ;  but  that  in  his  time,  either  the  remains  of  the 
fortifications  were  very  evident,  or,  more  probably,  the  site  of  a  tower 
which  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  was,  in  a  chart 
on  such  a  small  scale,  placed  on  the  top. 


V. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEPULCHRAL  URNS  E.XHIBITED  BY  COL.  MALCOLM, 
C.H..  OF  POLTALLOCH.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  Assistant 
Secrktary  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

These  sepulchral  urns  were  all  found  on  the  estate  of  Poltalloch, 
Argyleshire,  and  are  preserved  at  Poltalloch  House. 

1.  A  very  fine  bowl-shaped  Urn  (fig.  1),  measuring  6i  inches  across 
the  mouth,  widening  to  about  9  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  aud  5 
inches  in  height,  the  contour  of  the  sides  glolmlar,  and  sloping  rapidly 
inwards  to  the  narrow  flat  l)ottom,  which  is  defined  by  a  slight 
circular  ring  or  footstand  a  little  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  width 
and  almost  2  inches  in  diameter  over  all,  the  interior  of  the  ring 
or  footstand  being  H  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  projection  of  the 
ring  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  On  the  exterior  circumference  at 
the  widest  part  of  the  ])owl  there  have  been  four  projecting  loops 
or  ears,  about  6  inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  which  stand  out 
about  I  of  an  inch,  and  are  pierced  horizontally  by  circular  openings 
little  more  than  J  incth  in  diameter.  Only  two  of  these  now  remain. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  surface,  except  the  footstand,  is  elaborately 
ornamented.  The  rim  is  sharply  bevelled  off  with  a  bevel  to  the 
interior  of  §  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  exterior  part  of  the  rim  for 
about  the  depth  of  the  interior  bevel  is  ornamented  with  from  three  to 
four  irregularly  horizontal  lines  of  impressions  of  a  toothed  comb-like 
implement.  Below  this  is  a  band  I J  inches  in  width,  defined  above 
and  below  by  a  very  slight  moulding  with  an  edging  of  slight  triangular 
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iking  a  wiivy  border  to  Uie  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
the  baD(),  tbe  apace  Itetween  )>eing  filled  with  a  pattern  of  [laridiel 
lines  of  toothed  impressions,  varying  frout  six  to  eight  in  a  group,  und 
arrangeil  alternately  in  vertical  arid  horizontal  groups.  In  the  s^mces 
between  the  projecting  eiira  immediately  below  this  land,  which  form 
a  kind  of  shallow  concave  moulding  in  the  horizontal  line  1>etwt;eM 
the  openings  in  the  projecting  loops,  the  on  Lamentation  is  a  series 
■  if  double   lines   of   inii>resaions  of   the    same  t^xithed  character,  lying 


obliquely  in  the  concavity  of  the  moulding  and  meeting  each  other 
in  it«  central  line.  The  upper  and  lower  surface*  of  the  projecting 
euTB  are  similarly  ornamenleil.  lielow  the  alight  moulding  from  which 
the  lower  ends  of  the  loopit  spring,  the  sloping  surface  of  the  under 
part  of  the  vessel  liegins.  It  is  surrounded  inimediately  under  the 
loops  (aa  shown  in  fig.  ii)  by  it  line  of  oval  concave  impressions, 
somewhat  less  than  \  inch  in  length  and  set  close  together,  and  by 
two  plain  scored  lines  of  alxmt  ^  inch  in  width,  and  the  same  distance 
•pHrt.    pnrnilel    to    the    U>nUr   line  and   t.,  mcl]   other.      Then  comes  a 
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band  of  about  2  inches  in  width  exactly  similar  to  the  band  on  the 
upper  part  oF  the  side  of  the  vessel,  but  the  groups  of  parallel  Hues 
are  more  irregular  in  number  aud  chanicter.  A  triple  moulding  of 
two  scored  lines,  with  a  hue  of  oval  impressions  between,  and  a  double 
band  of  rudely  triangular  or  curved  impressions,  some  of  which  ure 
suggestive  of  a  thumb-uail,  surround  the  footstand. 


part  of  liowl-ahaped  Urn  from  Kilmnrtin. 


This  urn  is  the  one  described  in  the  Prorpfdinfia  of  the  Society,  vol. 
vi.  p.  340,  by  Cnnon  CJreenwell,  aa  having  been  found  in  »  cist  in  the 
centre  of  a  double  circle  of  stones  within  a  cairn  110  teet  in  diameter 
and  I3J  feet  high  on  the  glebe  at  Kilniartin.  The  cist  was  3  feet 
5  iniibes  in  length,  2  Feet  4  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  9  inches  deep.  It 
was  half  filled  with  river  jjravel,  nnd  the  urn  was  covered  by   the  gnivel. 
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A  necklace  of  jet  beads  niid  plates,  of  which  28  were  found,  had  been 
placed  above  the  uni.  Aiiother  cist,  willi  an  uni  of  food-vessel  type, 
(ligured  in  vol.  vi,  Plate  XX.  fig.  3)waa  found  at  the  centre  of  the  cairn, 
2.  Bowl-shaped  Urn  (fig.  3),  measuring  3j  inches  in  height,  4j  inches 
e  mouth,  widening  to  alxitit  5j  inches,  tind  curving  in  again  to 
a  flat  liottom  of  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  very  alight 
footstand  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  width,  The  rim  is  sharply  bevel]e<) 
towards  the  interior,  and  the  bevel  urnameiited  with  oblique  juirallel 
uf  from  itiree  to  five  impressions  of  a  toothed  implement.     On 


I  plain; 

oblique 


the  exterior  the  upper  part  of  the  rim  for  J  of  an  i 
under  ibat  there  is  a  band  1  inch  in  width,  tilled  with 
lines  of  toothed  impressions,  clmn(;ing  to  horizoi 
of  the  vessel.  Helow  this  a  Iwnd  of  J  of  m 
filled  with  parallel  impreasions  as  of  a  piece  of  twig  alwut  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  vertically  and  alxiut  the  same  distance 
apart.  Round  the  middle  of  the  vessel  ia  a  slightly  concave  moulding 
of  ^  inch  in  width,  with  oblique  lines  uf  impressions  in  the  hollow, 
and  this  is  succeeded  lower  down  fiig.  4)  by  a  band  of  vertical 
impressions  aimilur  to  that  on  the  upper  aide,  and  a  nurrfiwer  land  of 
oUique  impres.sions  of  a    toothed    implement.     All    these    hands    are 
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aejiaraleil  fnim  each  oilier  lij'  siightly  scored  raoiililings  or  IjorJers 
Lliaii  i  uf  uti  iuch  in  depLh  aud  slightly  uure  in  width. 

(In  the  Hal  Itottoni,  which  is  3  inches  in  iliameber,  witliin  s  circuiul 
UiolaUaiA  (it  very  slight  projection,  there  are  three  groupa  of  three  tO~l 
fiv'i  iiuurly  }>nnillel  lines  of  very  slightly  ini{)r(isBeU  unmment,  produced  I 
hy  atiNillied  implement,  tuid  nrrungLil  in  aivs  of  circiea,  the  coiiresitJec  | 
of  thi.<  arcs  tiirneil  towards  ihe  centre  of  the  hose  of  the  vessel. 

Tliin  urn  a^n--.^  in  ilcscrii.tion  »n<l  dimi-nsions  with  thif  nrn  referred  \ 


Kig.  4.  Uiiilorp 


Diiiicraigxif;. 


to  hy  Canon  Greenwell  as  having  been  found  in  the  central  cist  of  a  | 
cnirn  iilioiil  100  feet  in  dtiimeter  at  Diincraiicnig.  The  cist  wna  4  feet 
6  inches  lonjj,  2  fw-t  fi  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  Ou  the  I 
covar-etone  lay  an  unbunil  Itoily.  In  the  cist  were  calcined  bones  and  1 
charciial,  the  urn,  and  a  few  Bint  clii)<s.  Beneath  this  deposit  wn 
[lavement  of  flaj;;Bt«nos,  and  tinder  tliat,  amongst  ciny,  an  uiiburnt  body,  1 
ill  tlie  usual  cc>ntnu:t4<d  jiosilion.  The  only  point  left  (touhlfiil  is  that  I 
Canon  Oreenwell  Bn)-8  the  nrn  was  "covered  with  ornament  except  on  | 
the    Imtti.'ni."   hnt   as   thL>  omuinent  on  the  liottom  is  m:aR;ely  visible  i 
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unless  in  a  favourable  light,  it   may  probably  have    been    overlooked 
at  the  time  the  urn  was  found. 

3l  Bowl-shaped    Urn,    measuring   3f  inches  in  lieiplit,  4|  inches  in 
rltamet«r  at  the  mouth,  widening  to  5\  inohea  ai  the  bulge,  and  curving 
downward   to  a    flat   base  3^  inches  in  dinmeter.     The  upper  surface 
of  the  rim  is  flat  and  about  J  of  an  iueh  in  width.     The  Irevel  of  the  lip 

whole  of  (he  exterior  surface  is  covered  with  ornament,  and  the  Ijottom 
is  also  most  elaborately  ornamented.     Midway  in  the  lieight  of  the  side 

"^^^^^B^^  - 

Fig.  5.  Bowl-shapod  Urn  from  aeconil  cist  in  a  mini  at  Duncmigaig. 

of    the  vessel  there  is  a  hollow  moulding  J  of  an  inch  in  width  and 
^^           tibaut  J  of  an  inch  in  depth  in  the  centre,  along  which  is   a  line  of 
^^L          triangular  impreesionB,  with  their  points  turned  to  the  left.     The  upper 
^^^P         and  lower  parts  of  the  exterior,  divided  from  each  other  by  this  moulding, 
^^^           are  treated   similarly,    producing   a   symmetrical   arrangement    of    the 
r                    decoration.     Immediately  under  the  rim  is  a  liand  |  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
L                   consisting  of  three  rows  of  triangular  impressions,  the  upper  row  having 
^^^H         the  points  turned  to  the  left,  the  second  row  with  the  points  turned 
^^^b       down,  and  the  third  row  with  the  points  turneil  upwards.     The  composite 
^^^P       (Kind  lietween  this  upper  band  and  the  hollow  moulding  in  the  middle 
I                    of  the  height  of  the  vessel  is  1 J  inches  in  width,  bordered  on  the  upper 
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side  by  three  parallel  horizontal  liitea  of  ornatneiil  pr<:>duced  hy  a  comb- 
like  imptemeiit,  niid  ou  the  lower  side  are  Ave  rows  of  the  same. 
Between  these  borders  is  a  band  |  inch  in  width,  uonsJEting  of  short 
parallel  lines  of  the  same  comlvlike  impreKaions  set  vertically,  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  each  impinging  on  a  row  of  triangular  impressions  placed 
about  J  inch  apart,  the  points  of  the  upper  row  pointing  downwards  and 
those  of  the  lower  row  jioiutiug  upwards.  The  lower  half  of  the 
eiterior  l>elow   llie  holl<.w   moulding  in   the   middle  of  the  height  is  bo 


Fig.  6.  Under  {lart  of  Um  from  second  fist 


similar  that  the  description  need  not  be  re[ieated.  The  narrow  luini] 
immediately  iilxive  the  flat  Iwttom  consists  of  two  rows  of  triangular 
impressions,  with  a  double  row  of  comb-made  lines  ugxaggiug  between 
them. 

The  bottom  (lig.  6)  is  siirronnded  by  a  very  slight  circular  footstand. 
Within  this  is  a  circle  of  triangtdar  impressions,  the  i>oin[fi  facing  to  the 
left,  quartered  by  two  dianietcrx  of  similar  impressions  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  ;  the  points  of  the  triangular  impres- 
sions in  the  one  diameter  all  face  to  the  right,  those  in  the  two  radii  of 
the  other  diameter  face  in  opposite  ways  to  the  centre.     The  quadranU* 
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II  Kich  two  of  the  four  radii  are  filled  in  by  lines  of  conih  impres- 
sions placed  [laraJlel  to  the  radii,  and  a)>oiit  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  moeting  sA  an  angle  in  the  middle  lino  of  the  quadrant. 

The  whole  deL-uration  of  this  uni  is  quite  exceptionul,  both  as  regards 
the  good  taste  of  the  general  design  and  the  boldness  and  dexterity  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

This  nrn  agrees  in  liimensiuna  nnd  chiiracter  with  the  urn  descrilied 
by  Canon  (ireenwell  in  tlie  Prur-fiing",  vol.  vi.  ]■.  317.  as  having  lieen 


Fig.  7.  Om  of  bawl-shape  from  B«»lfliBiiiicb. 

found  ill  a  xewind  cist  about  22  feet  eust  from  tlie  cist  in  the  centre  of 
the  caini  at  Duncriiigaig.  The  cist  was  I  foot  6  inches  long,  1  f<iot 
3  inches  wide  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  was  partly  fiUeil  with  gravel. 
Upon  the  gravel  was  the  urn,  anil  amongut  tlie  gravel  were  burnt  bones 
and  a  few  Aiul  chips. 

4.  Vm  of  bowl-shiipe  {Bg.  7),  4i  inches  higli,  5  inches  wide  at  the 
mouth,  widening  to  6  inches,  and  curving  inwards  to  a  flat  bottom  31 
inches  in  diameter.  Like  the  Iiust  uni  it  lias  a  concave  moulding  round 
the  middle  of  its  height  J  inch  in  width,  and  the  scheme  of  the  orna- 
ment above  and  below  this  is  much  the  same  in  chwacter.     The  rim  of 
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the  vessel  is  ornamented  both  on  the  exterior  and  on  the  interior  bevel 
by  a  double  row  of  opj>osed  triangular  impressions.  Between  this 
exterior  ornament  of  the  rim  and  the  concave  moulding  in  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  a  band  of  ornament  about  1| 
inches  in  width,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  composed  of  an  upper  and 
lower  border  of  opposed  triangular  impressions,  and  between  them  a 
band  of  vortical  impressions  of  about  J  of  an  inch  in  width  and  J  an 
inch  or  less  in  length,  and  about  J  of  an  inch  apart.  Underneath  this 
is  a  band  of  the  same  vertical  impressions  full}'  A  an  inch  in  length  and 
the  same  distance  apart.  The  concave  moulding  below  this  has  a  row 
of  opposed  triangular  impressions  along  its  upper  and  lower  margins, 
the  points  facing  each  other,  with  a  narrow  plain  band  between  them. 
Between  the  concave  moulding  and  the  bottom,  the  ornament  is  a 
repetition  of  that  on  the  band  above  the  moulding,  except  that  the 
vertical  imi»ressions  are  longer,  and  a  single  row  of  triangular  impres- 
sions surrounds  the  margin  of  the  base. 

This  urn  lias  the  name  of  its  locality  marked  upon  it  as  Barsleisnach, 
but  no  other  particulars. 

5.  Urn  of  the  usual  "  food-vcvssel "  form  (fig.  8),  5 J  inches  in  height 
and  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  widening  to  about  6J  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  shoulder,  from  which  it  tapers  to  a  flat  bottom 
2J  inches  in  diameter.  The  rim  is  sharp,  with  a  bevel  to  the  inside  of 
about  J  inch  in  depth,  ornamented  with  a  band  of  zigzags  produced 
by  short  impressions  of  a  coml)-like  instrument,  and  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  and  vertically  across  the  depth  of  the  bevel.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  rim  is  ornamented  by  a  band  of  herring-bone  impressed 
ornament.  Between  the  rim  and  the  shoulder,  2^  inches  below,  the 
exterior  of  the  vessel  is  formed  in  two  shallow  concave  mouldings, 
with  a  slightly  })rojecting  moulding  between  them.  The  upper  of 
these  has  the  deeper  curve,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  band  of  four 
parallel  lines  of  impressions  of  a  toothed  implement  running  round 
horizontally,  succeeded  below  by  a  band  of  three  rows  of  small  irregular 
impressions,  which  liave  one  side  rounded  as  if  made  by  a  small  finger- 


y  nail,  the  lower  margin  of  the  band  being  formed  by  bo 
comb  impressions  like  the  upper.     These  ooni|io8ite  bands  of  o 
repeat-ed  over  the  lower  part  of  the  surface  (til  the  way  to  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  itself  is  quite  plain. 

The  exact  locality  of  chia  urn  has  not  been  uacertoiiied. 
6.  A   portion    of  an    Urn    of   "  fooil-vessel "   type,  which  has    been 
[at  least   5   inches    in    hw^hl,    is  much  more  rudely  urniiniented  with 
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is  a  baud  uf  large  deep  vertical  flutings,  each  1^  iiiclies  in  length 
and  quite  ^  inch  in  width,  bounded  by  a  boldly  raised  rib  above  and 
below.  This  fragment  is  that  described  by  Rev.  R.  J,  Mapleton 
in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  vi.  p.  355,  as  having  been  found  amongst 
the  rubbish  and  soil  thrown  out  of  the  tJiinl  compartment  of  a 
met^alithic  ciat  or  chamber  in  a  cairn  at  Kilchcian. 


f  Iiesker  typf,  Polulloch. 

8.  Um  of  "drinking-cup"  or  "beaker"  type  (fig.  9),  "JJ  inches  in 
height  and  4J  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  upper  part  straight 
but  slightly  everted,  the  bulge  below  the  straight  brim  slightly  narrower 
than  the  mouth,  and  the  taper  below  the  bulge  almost  straight  to  a  flat 
bottom  of  3J  inches  diameter.  It  is  made  of  a  rather  earthy  clay, 
greyish-white  in  colour,  and  has  a  lip  fully  J  inch  in  thickness.  The 
ornamentation,  as  usual,  is  arranged  tn  zones  or  bands,  alternating  with 
plain  bands,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  being  immediately  under  the 
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straight  evericil  iiiiper  [lart  aiid  tlie  other  imtneil lately  under  the  greatest 
width  of  the  Ijulge,  The  upper  band  of  ornament  wliich  covers  the 
straight  everted  brim  coiiBJals  of  three  [wrallel  lines  of  comlvlike 
impreBsions,  placed  about  ^  inch  aptirt,  a  band  of  short  attutght  impres- 
aions  placed  vertically,  and  borderetl  above  and  below  by  a  line  of  similar 
short  irapresaioDs    placed    two  and  two  at  an  obtuse  angle  instead  of 


horizonially.  Underneath  ia  a  hand  of  five  parallel  horigontal  tines  of 
comb  impreasions.  A  plain  band  of  about  |  inch  id  width  is  bordered 
above  and  below  with  a  bold  line  of  short  irregular  impreRsions  placed 
somewliat  obliquely.  Under  this  is  a  band  of  four  parallel  lines  of  comb 
impressions,  then  a  plain  band  with  upper  and  lower  border  of  bold 
impressions  of  short  lines  placed  obliquely,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel  baa  a  bold  band  of  /igMgs,  bordered  above  and  below  by  a  band 
consisting  of  tri]ile  parallel  lines    of  comb   impressions,  the   ornament 
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fiuiahing  so  as  to  leave  a  plain  band  of  about  ^  an  inch  in  width  above 
the  bottom  ;  the  bottom  also  is  plain. 

The  precise  locality  of  this  urn  has  not  been  ascertained. 

9.  A  small  fragment  of  the  lip  of  a  similar  Urn  of  the  "  drinking- 
cup"  or  "beaker"  type  is  prettily  ornamented  with  a  band  of  vertical 
straight  lines  of  comb  ornament,  bordered  by  a  line  of  zigzags  placed 
horizontally,  above  which  are  two  horizontal  lines  of  the  same  ornament. 
The  locality  of  this  urn  has  not  been  ascertained. 

10.  Urn  of  "  food-vessel "  type  (fig.  10),  6  inches  in  height  and  6 J 
inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  a  slight  projecting  moulding 
round  the  widest  part  at  2^  inches  under  the  brim,  and  tapering  thence 
to  a  flat  bottom  3^  inches  in  diameter.  Immediately  under  the  rim, 
and  alK)vo  and  below  the  slightly  projecting  moulding,  are  horizontal 
lines  of  very  faintly  impressed  markings  of  comWike  ornament,  and  a 
similar  line  about  an  inch  above  the  base.  Between  the  upper  two  and 
the  lower  two  of  these  lines  are  vertical  lines  of  a  twisted  thong 
ornament,  very  faintly  impressed,  and  placed  irregularly  from  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  apart.  This  urn  agrees  in  dimensions  and  ornament  with 
the  urn  described  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  vi. 
p.  350,  as  having  been  found  in  a  cist  in  a  partially  destroyed  cairn 
at  Uudlc. 

This  collection  of  sepulchral  vessels  from  Poltalloch  exhibits  an 
unusual  number  of  remarkable  features.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
bottoms,  and  the  bowl-shaped  contour  of  several  of  the  vessels,  along 
with  the  tasteful  character  of  the  general  decoration,  invest  the  collection 
with  quite  an  exceptional  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  claims 
to  an  interest  much  more  widely  scientific  than  merely  local  will  meet 
with  appropriate  recognition. 
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Monday,  \3th  March  1905. 

Col.  a.  B.  M'HARDY,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows :  — 

James  Clark,  Advocate,  10  Drunisheugh  Gardens. 
James  Edward  Cree,  Tusculum,  North  Berwick. 
Rev.  Andrew  Hewat,  MA.,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Tranent. 
P.  Keith  Murray,  W.S.,  12  Lennox  Street. 
Robert  A.  C.  Thirkell,  New  Town,  Tasmania. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  Wimbledon. 

Four  Stone  Axes,  varying  from  5  J  to  3i  inches  in  length,  and  a 
Pebble,  measuring  4J  inches  by  2|  inches,  indented  with  seven  hollows, 
from  the  Banda  Hills,  Northern  India. 

Seven  Arrow-heads,  twelve  worked  Implements,  and  five  Flakes  of 
Flint,  from  the  Fayoum,  Egypt. 

(2)  By  P.  S.  TiLLARD,  Lister  House. 

Collection  of  Flint  Flakes,  mostly  unworked,  from  an  old  bed  of  the 
river  Ythan  at  Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire. 

(3)  By  William  Ijlidlaw,  West  Linton,  through  John  Notman, 

F.S.A.  Scot. 

Small  piece  of  dark  Slate,  with  an  incised  pattern  of  crescentic  lines 
and  dots,  found  at  Slipperfield,  West  Linton. 
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(4)  By  Angus  Grant,  Drumalan,  Dnimnadrocljit. 

Mass  of  Bog  Butter  or  tallow,  now  converted  into  adipocere,  found 
in  the  Moss  of  Bunloit,  Glenurquhart.  ^^^  Grant  sends  the  following 
notice  of  the  finding  of  this  curious  deposit :  — 

"  I  delayed  sending  the  lump  of  tallow  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  sj)Ot  where  it  was  found,  and  getting  the  story  of  the 
crofter's  son  who  found  it.  While  crossing  an  exhausted  part  of 
Bunloit  peat-moss  about  a  year  ago,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  of  lapwings  screaming  and  squabbling  over  a  white  object  on  the 
ground,  on  which  they  appeared  to  be  feasting.  When  he  went  up  to 
the  spot  he  found  the  circular  upper  surface  of  the  tallow  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  ground,  and  i>ecked  all  over  by  the  birds.  Before 
the  moss  was  removed  as  peat,  he  considers  that  the  surface  was  at 
least  three  feet  higher  than  the  j)resent  level.  From  the  nature  of  the 
surface,  the  moss  must  have  been  removed  many  years  ago,  how  many 
even  old  people  caniiot  say.  On  digging  out  the  tallow  he  found  it 
was  covered  with  sevenil  lavers  of  ])ark,  a  frap^ent  of  which  was 
preserved,  an<l  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope  in  the  box.  What  remains 
of  the  mass  is  roller-shaped,  quite  circular,  and  exactly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
the  end  lowest  in  the  ground  ending  in  a  short  irregular  cone.  The 
weight  now  is  over  20  lbs.,  but  pieces  have  l)een  cut  off  and  given  away 
as  curiosities.  The  mass,  it  may  Im'  oWrved,  is  pierceil  in  all  directions. 
This  was  probing  for  treasure,  as  there  is  a  tnnlition  that  wealth  had 
l)een  got  in  this  way.  There  is  a  family  here  whose  forebears  are  said 
to  have  got  money  in  a  mass  of  tallow  wrapj>ed  up  in  a  yellow  hide. 
The  people  themselves  have  always  denied  this.  A  somewhat  similar 
find  was,  1  am  cre*iibly  informed,  made  in  the  same  district  some  time 
ago,  but  well  within  living  meniory.  In  this  case  the  material  was 
converted  into  candles,  but  the  ex|^riment  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
candles  sputtered  and  crackleil,  sen»ling  s|>arks  of  ]x>iling  tallow  all 
round.     They  were  voted  as  uncanny,  and  promptly  got  rid  of. 

"  From  the  brown-colourt»d  hairs  f(-»und  here  and  there,  it  would  seem 
that  the  tallow  is  that  of  the  cow.     It      amj^/gbm  to  be  proof  againit 
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decay.  It  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  nearly  exposed,  for 
many  years ;  and  since  its  being  dug  up  over  a  year  ago,  has  been  lying 
exposed  in  an  outhouse,  yet  it  shows  no  trace  of  decay,  and  smells  quite 
fresh." 

(5)  Bequeathed  by  Mrs  D.  O.  Hiu^ 

Three  Helmets  obtained  in  Italy,  viz. — (I)  a  burgonet,  10  inches  high, 

with  nattal  and  hinged  cheek-pieces  pierced  with  a  circle  of  small  holes  ; 

(2)  large  armet^  11^  inches  high,  with  visor  of  nine  bars,  having  on  the 

back  the  letters  G.  P. ;  (3)  armet,  91  inches  high,  with  visor,  and  a  circle 

of  small  holes  on  the  right  side. 

Oak  cabinet,  in  two  parts,  said  to  have  come  from  L(x;hleven  Castle. 

(6)  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of   Seafikld,  through    Mr 

James  Sharp,  6  Gillespie  Crescent 

A  pair  of  Sheaths  of  the  Horns  of  the  old  Wild  Cattle,  found  in  a 
p^at-moss  on  the  Braes  of  Castle-Grant,  Strathsi^y. 

(7)  By  the  Trusteeh  of  the  British  Museum. 

Catalogue  of  Greek  Sculpture.     Vol.  iii. 
Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins — Cyprus.     8vo.     1904. 

(8)  By    the    India    Office,    through    the     Koyal    Society    of 

Edinburgh. 

Ethnographic  Api)endices  to  the  Census  of  India. 

(9)  By  W.  DE  R.  Greenwood,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The   Redmans  of  Levens  and    Harewood :    A   Contribution   to    the 
History  of  the  Levens  Family  of  Redman  and  Redmayne.     8vo.     1905. 

(10)  By  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. 

list  of  Books  printed  in  Scotland  before  a.d.  1700.     By  H.  G.  Aldis. 
4to.    1904. 
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(11)  By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Society,  1904. 

(12)  By  Rev.  J  as.  W.  Jack,  the  Author. 

Glenfarg  and  District,  Past  and  Present.     8vo.     2nd  edition.     1904. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PIGMIES  ISLE,  AT  THE  BUTT  OF  LEWIS,  WITH 
RESULTS  OF  THE  RECENT  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  **  PIGMIES 
CHAPEL"  THERE.     By  WILLIAM  COOK  MACKENZIE,  F.S.A.Scot. 

The  first  traveller,  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  who  wrote  about  the 
Pigmies  Isle  was  Dean  Monro,  who,  in  his  pastoral  capacity,  visited 
Lewis  al)out  1549.  I  shall  quote  his  description  in  full,  in  modem 
English. 

**  At  the  north  point  of  Lewis,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  little  isle  called 
the  Pigmies  Isle,  with  a  little  kirk  in  it  of  their  own  handiwork. 
Within  this  kirk  the  ancients  of  that  country  of  the  Lewis  say  that  the 
said  pigmies  have  been  buried  there.  Many  men  of  different  countries 
have  delved  deeply  the  floor  of  the  little  kirk,  and  I  myself  among  the 
rest,  and  have  found  in  it,  deep  under  the  earth,  certain  bones  and 
round  heads  of  wonderful  little  size,  alleged  to  be  the  bones  of  the  said 
pigmies;  which  may  be  likely,  according  to  sundry  histories  that  we 
read  of  the  pigmies ;  but  I  leave  this  far  to  the  ancients  of  Lewis." 

Oeorge  Buchanan,  in  bis  Hidoi-y  of  Scotland^  quotes  the  Dean's 
statement  with  apparent  conviction. 

An  official  account  of  Lewis,  drawn  up  about  1580,  refers  to  the  little 
kirk  and  the  pigmies'  bones,  which,  it  says,  on  being  measured,  proved 
to  be  not  quite  two  inches  long. 
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The  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  isle  is  given  by  a  Captain 
Dymes,  who  visited  Lewis  in  1630.  He,  too,  had  dug  up  some  bones, 
but  he  quaintly  remarks :  "  My  belief  is  scarce  big  enough  to  think 
them  to  be  human  bones." 

A  Lewisman  named  John  Morison,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  native 
island  ai:K>ut  1680,  mentions  the  isle  and  the  bones,  but  scoifs  at  the 
pigmy  theory,  believing  the  bones  to  be  those  of  "small  fowls." 

In  his  well-known  description  of  the  Western  Isles  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Martin  tells  us  of  the  small  bones  which  had  been 
dug  up.  **This,"  he  adds,  **  gave  ground  to  a  tradition  which  the  natives 
have,  of  a  very  low-statured  people  living  once  liere,  called  *  Lusldrdaii  * 
or  pigmies.'* 

The  word  **  Lusbirdau  "  is  clearly  the  modern  Lusj^ardan,  which,  both 
in  Gaelic  and  Scots,  stands  for  '*  pigmy."  I)r  MacBain  is  probably  right 
in  deriving  it  from  Lughqtvrrad,  or  little  spirit,  though  Jamieson  gives 
other  and  more  fanciful  derivations. 

In  Blaeu's  map,  the  name  of  the  isle  appears  as  Ylen  Duniheg,  or 
Island  of  the  Little  Men.  In  a  rough  sketcli  of  Lewis  drawn  by  Captain 
Dymes,  it  appears  as  the  "  Isle  of  Pigmies,"  which  name  is  also  given  to 
it  by  Martin,  though  he  states  that  the  natives  (like  Blaeu)  called  it  tlie 
**  Island  of  Little  Men,"  a  distinction  with  a  difference.  In  the 
Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  present  day,  it  appears  as  **  Luchruban," 
which  is  plainly  identical  with  Luchorjmtn,  or  Lnchrupdin,  the 
diminutive  people  of  Irish  legend ;  and  the  full  name  was  probably 
Eilean  na  Luchrupdin^  or  Island  of  the  Luchrupain,  the  dwarfs  who 
were  complementary  to  the  Irish  Fomhoraitjh  (Fomorians)  or  giants.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  when  this  name  supplanted  that  of  the  Pigmies 
Isle,  but  not  improbably  it  was  given  to  the  isle  by  Irish  antiquaries, 
who  thought  they  had  discovered  in  the  small  bones,  relics  of  their 
legendary  Luchrupdin,  Captain  Dymes  states  tliat  tlie  bones  had  often 
\}een  dug  up,  especially  by  the  Irish  who  came  to  Ness  for  that  purpose. 
The  context  seems  to  show  that  he  meant  natives  of  Ireland,  and  not 
merely  Gaelic-speakers. 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  latest  contemporary  notice  of  the 
Pigmies  Isle  appears — of  all  places — in  an  ode.  Collins  was  evidently 
a  firm  believer  in  the  pigmy  theory,  and  in  his  Ode  on  the  Popular 
Superfitttions  of  flie  Highlands^  published  in  1749,  the  little  islet  at 
Ness,  with  its  accepted  tradition,  receives  honourable  mention. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  voice  of  the  sceptic  was  heard 
in  the  land.  Dr  John  M^Culloch  roundly  denied  the  very  existence 
of  the  isle,  and,  moreover,  based  an  unworthy  attack  on  Dean  Monro's 
veracity,  generally,  upon  his  account  of  it.  I  find  M'Culloch's  aspersion 
on  Buchanan's  '*  pious  and  well-informed  man "  reproduced  iu  a 
popular  handl30ok  to  the  **  Highlands  and  Islands,"  published  in  1877; 
so  it  is  obvious  that  the  Dean's  reputation  for  veracit}'  has  suffered 
most  undeservedly  by  M*Culloch'8  ill-considered  attack. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  restoring  Dean  Monro's  character 
as  a  reliable  writer,  I  am  glad  to  have  re-discovered  the  Pigmies  Isle. 
I  found  it  chiefly  by  means  of  Captain  Dymes's  description  in  a  manu- 
script I  lighted  upon,  when  searching  for  material  for  my  History  of 
the  Outer  Hehrides.  I  had  no  opportunity  at  the  time  of  making 
further  investigations,  but  my  brother,  Mr  C.  G.  Mackenzie,  and  my 
cousin,  Dr  Mackenzie,  both  of  Stornoway,  subsequently  made  an  ex- 
haustive search  in  the  so-called  chapel,  and  with  some  tangible  results. 

Dr  Mackenzie  has  pre[»ared  a  statement  of  their  discoveries,  from 
which  I  extract  the  salient  features.  The  finds  were  disappointing, 
being  confined  to  some  pieces  of  hand-made  and  unglazed  pottery,  a 
number  of  bones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  peat-ash.  But  the  structure 
itself  is  of  a  distinctly  interesting  type. 

The  isle  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  lighthoUvSe  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  about  80  feet  and  an  extreme  breadth  of 
about  70  feet,  and  is  completely  isolated  from  the  mainland  of  Lewis 
only  during  very  high  tides.  Tlie  surface  is  covered  with  short  sea- 
grass.  The  greenness  of  the  grass  and  the  peculiar  rounded  shape  of 
the  isle  make  it  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  visible 
portion  of  the  structure  which  was  explored  stands  at  the  end  contiguous 
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to  the  mainland.  The  long  axis  of  the  building  runs  almost  due  east 
and  west.  "Of  the  building  itself,"  says  Dr  Mackenzie,  "I  found 
only  the  oblong  portion,  seen  on  the  plan  (fig.  1),  p«rtinlly  exposed  to 
view.  The  walls  of  this  portion  are  composed  of  flat  and  neutly-laid 
stoueB,  uiimortared.  Tliey  are  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  stand  from  their 
foundations  at  a  general  height  (jf  2  feet.  About  the  middle  of  the 
south  wall,  there  is  a  sliallow  opening,  18  inches  wide,  forming  part  of 
the  two  aides  and  bottom  of  a  square.  It  appears  to  have  been  usecl.J 
as  a  window.  Its  sill  is  18  inches  from  the  foundation  line  of 
walls." 


Fig,  2.    Pragnieiit  nf  Urinlazeil  Pottery  foiim 


TIlis  is  the  jxirtion  of  the  building  known  to  Dean  Monro  and  th«  1 
otlier    writers    whose    descriptions    have    been   quoted.     The    modem.  1 
investigators  followed  their  example   by  di^ng  up    the  floor  of  tha  | 
so-called  kirk,  and  between  the  iipjier  layer  of  loam  and  the  lower  of  1 
sea-sand,  they  found  the  bones  and  the  patterned  [KUtery.     It  consists 
of  one  piece  of  the  bottJ^im,  with  part  of  the  side,  of  a  small  veasel  of 
reddish  clay,  not  made  on  the  wheel  ur  fired  in  a  kiln,  and  unglased  ; 
three    portions   apparently   of    the    sides    of   ditferent    vessels   of  dark 
micaceous  clay,  about  ^  inch  in  thickness,  somewhat  resembling  the  old  1 
cru^gaiis,  and  ornamented  with  rough  parallel  scratches,  as  if  drawn  with 
the  broken  end  of  a  twig ;  and  n  fourth  fragment  (lig.  2),  showing  the 
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lip  of  a  larger  vessel,  elegantly  shaped,  well  smoothed  on  the  inside,  and 
the  outside  ornamented  with  the  same  linear  striation.  The  loam  at 
both  ends  of  the  layer  was  impregnated  with  a  reddish  material, 
resembling  damp  peat-ashes. 

The  part  of  the  structure  which  was  laid  bare  for  the  first  time  is 
described  by  Dr  Mackenzie  in  detail,  the  gist  of  his  statement  being 
as  follows : — 

From  the  so-called  kirk,  a  passage,  21  inches  wide,  leads  due  west  for 
a  distance  of  6^  feet.  Its  walls,  dry-built  and  plumb,  are  2  feet  in 
height.  There  are  two  interruptions  in  the  wall,  one  on  its  south  side, 
where  it  should  have  abutted  on  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side.  The  former,  which  has  a  width  of  27 
inches,  appears  to  have  been  the  doorwa}'  of  the  structure.  The  niche 
on  the  north  side  is  semicircular  in  shape;  it  has  a  breadth  of  41 
inches  and  an  extreme  depth  of  30  inches.  Its  floor  of  carefully  laid 
flat  stones  is  about  9  inches  above  the  general  level  of  the  passage 
floor.  The  roof  of  this  recess  appears  to  have  been  semicircular  in 
shape. 

At  its  western  extremity,  the  passage  opens  into  a  roofless  circular 
apartment  about  10  feet  in  diameter.  Its  walls  are  very  well  built 
of  dry-stone;  they  rise  from  their  foundations  to  a  height  of  about 
4  feet  At  the  west  of  the  chamber  peat-ash  was  found,  and  under  the 
floor  some  more  of  the  small  bones. 

In  the  wall  of  this  chamber  is  a  small  square  recess,  17  inches  high, 
15  inches  broad,  and  19  inches  deep. 

The  interior  long  axis  of  the  entire  structure  (comprising  the  circular 
chamber,  the  passage,  and  the  kirk)  measures  24  feet  9  inches.  The 
floor  of  the  whole  slopes  from  its  western  to  its  eastern  extremity,  the 
gradient  being  about  1  in  50. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  circular  apartment  and  the  passage  is  the 
drainage  system,  of  which  evidences  remain.  A  carefully-built  drain, 
composed  of  flat  stones  laid  in  a  "  V  "  sliape,  enters  under  the  foundations 
where  marked  on  the  plan.     From  this  point,  it  runs  in  front  of  the  fire- 
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place  in  the  circular  chamber  where  the  ashes  were  found,  and  curving 
gently,  courses  under  the  full  width  of  the  floor  through  the  passage. 
Opposite  the  niche  in  the  passage,  it  is  joined  by  another  drain  of  the 
same  construction,  which  emerges  from  the  floor  of  the  niche.  From  this 
junction,  it  passes  to  the  outside  through  the  doorway,  not  apparently 
having  entered  the  kirk  at  all. 

The  contents  of  the  drain — a  pultaceous  dark-coloured  deposit — 
were  freely  dotted  with  a  pure  white  substance,  resembling  chloride 
of  lime. 

The  whole  structure  is  surrounded  by  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
old  turf-grown  stone  dyke,  the  diameter  of  the  enclosure  measuring, 
roughly,  40  feet.  This  dyke  impinges  upon  the  building  at  its  west  end, 
is  close  to  it  and  the  edge  of  the  clifi*  on  the  south  and  east,  and  is 
furthest  from  it  on  the  north-west. 

Dr  Mackenzie  believes  that  the  character  of  the  whole  structure  has 
been  for  the  first  time  revealed  by  the  excavations  above  described,  and 
that  the  roofs  of  the  chambers  and  the  passage  between  them,  of  which 
no  part  now  remains,  were  probably  similar  to  those  of  certain  archaic 
buildings  which  he  saw  on  Eilean  M6r  in  the  Flannan  Isles  in  1896,  the 
latter  consisting  of  large  slabs  of  stone  forming  a  beehive  dome,  with 
a  circular  hole  at  or  near  the  apex,  while  the  passages  were  lintelled 
over  with  flat  slabs.  The  further  suggestion  is  made  that  the  roofs  of  the 
Luchruban  chambers  were  probably  turfed,  in  order  to  afford  additional 
security,  and,  possibly,  more  effective  concealment. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  affirming  that  no  exact  counterpart  of  the 
Luchruban  structure  is  known,  though  its  general  plan  would  appear 
to  warrant  its  classification  with  other  buildings  of  a  primitive  type 
found  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrides.  A  difficulty,  however,  arises  in 
the  persistence  with  which  the  oblong  chamber — the  only  portion 
of  the  building  known  to  previous  investigators  —  is  designated 
in  past  accounts  as  a  "kirk"  or  "chapel."  Moreover,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Dean  Monro  declared  it  was  the  handiwork  of  the 
pigmies  tliemselves.     Probably  the  clianiber  is  too  small  to  have  been 
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used  at  any  time  as  a  chapel,  though  it  may  conceivably  have  been 
utilised  as  the  oratory  of  a  hermit,  who  made  the  circular  chamber  his 
dwelling.  The  two  chambers  are  too  similar  in  construction,  except  in 
form,  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  smaller  one  was  added  to  the 
other  at  a  later  period.  The  structure,  as  it  appears  to-day,  was  clearly 
the  original  plan,  whoever  the  designers  may  have  been.  Dr  Mackenzie 
states  that  the  chapel  on  Eilean  M6r  stands  apart  from  the  beehive 
buildings,  but  its  plan  is  the  same,  its  wall  structure  similar,  and 
its  interior  dimensions  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  so-called 
Pigmies  Chapel. 

The  local  tradition  at  the  present  day  connects  a  saint  named  Frangus 
— a  name  suggesting  French  nationality,  and  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Roman  calendar — with  the  pigmies  of  Luchruban.  St  Frangus  is  said 
to  have  been  an  outlaw  who  lived  on  the  sands  of  Lionel  at  Ness. 
According  to  the  tradition,  which  was  recently  taken  down  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  resident  of  Ness,  Frangus  was  unkind  to  the  pigmies,  who 
hanged  him  on  a  hill,  which  is  called  Bruich  Frangus  to  this  day.  It 
is  conceivable  that  this  Saint  Frangus  may  have  used  the  structure  at 
Luchruban  as  a  place  of  retreat,  thus  accounting  for  the  smaller  chaml>er 
being  known  as  a  **  chapel.'  But  the  most  likely  explanation  is,  that 
it  was  popularly  known  by  that  name,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  the 
remains  of  chapels  or  oratories  which  were  known  to  exist  on  other  islets 
along  the  coast  of  Lewis. 

The  tradition  now  current  in  Ness  about  the  pigmies  themselves  is 
not  without  interest.  They  are  said  to  have  been  "Spaniards,"  who 
came  to  Lewis  500  years  b.c.  In  the  year  1  a.d.  "big  yellow  men" 
came  from  Argyll  and  drove  the  little  men  from  Cunndal  (a  cove  near 
Luchruban)  to  the  latter  island ;  but  when  the  pigmies  got  numerous, 
they  emigrated  to  Europie  and  Knockaird  in  the  same  vicinity.  They 
lived  on  "buffaloes,"  which  they  killed  by  throwing  "  .shar|>-{>ointed 
knives  at  them."  Here  we  apparently  have  the  story  of  the  small 
dark  aborigines  invaded  by  the  Goidels  or  Early  Celts,  tradition  thus 
tallying  with  the  results  of  modern  ethnological  research.     At  Cunndal 
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I  discovered  some  twenty-five  or  more  hut-circles,  with  stone  founda- 
tions in,  1  think,  one  instance  only,  the  others  being  simply  mounds 
of  turf.  I  could  obtain  no  information  in  the  district  about  them, 
except  that  they  had  been  used  for  storing  sea-weed  and  for  fish-curing 
purposes.  But  further  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  they  had  existed 
"from  time  immemorial,"  and,  according  to  the  old  Ness  man,  they 
had  formed  the  dwellings  of  his  pigmies  previous  to  their  migration 
to  Luchruban. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself :  Did  the  pigmy  story  take 
its  rise  from  the  discovery  of  the  small  bones  at  Luchruban,  or  was  it 
a  current  tradition  before  that  discovery  1  John  Morison  and  Martin 
seem  to  suggest  the  former  theory ;  but  Dean  Monro,  the  earliest 
narrator,  appears  to  hold  the  contrary  view ;  while  the  tradition  of  the 
present  day  supports  the  assumption  that  the  pigmy  legend  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  Ijone  discoveries. 

Any  lingering  notion  that  the  lx)nes  recently  found  may  have  been 
wholly  or  partly  human,  has  been  completely  dispelled  by  expert 
examination.  I  sent  them  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  to  secure  an  authoritative  pronouncement  by  a  comparative 
anatomist.  They  were  examined  by  Dr  Charles  W.  Andrews,  who  has 
kindly  classified  them  in  deUiil.  Of  fourteen  different  specimens  sub- 
mitted to  him,  he  pronounced  seven  to  l)e  the  bones  of  mammals  and 
seven  those  of  birds.  The  mammals  comprise  oxen,  young  lambs,  sheep, 
and  a  dog  (or  a  fox) :  the  binls  represented  are  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
razorbill,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  black-lmcked  gull,  and  (?)  a  petrel, 
the  bone  pertaining  to  the  last-nameii  being  a  portion  of  a  mandible, 
difficult  of  classification. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  mammals  and  birds  formed  the  diet  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  subterranean  chamliers.  With  the  exception  of  the  ox, 
they  are  all  indigenous  to  the  district,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
gull  is  largely  used  for  human  food  at  Ness. 

It  is  perhaps  Wyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
value  of  the  pigmy  legend,  as  InMiing  upon  the  origin  of  the  remarkable 
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structure  at  Lucliruban.  That  the  tradition  al)out  the  pigmies  has  its 
roots  in  ethnological  facts  is,  I  think,  a  demonstrahle  proposition. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  exaggeration  of  tradition,  which 
measures  its  low-statured  peoples  by  inches,  just  as  it  measures  its 
tall  peoples  by  yards.  Hence  we  have  pigmies  and  giants  to  represent 
races  who  were  shorter  or  taller  than  the  race  perpetuating  the 
Lraditions. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  pigmies  of  Luchruban  were  simply  a  pre- 
historic people  of  short  stature  and  dark  hair,  who  were  contemptuously 
called  Duniheg  or  "  little  men  "  by  their  succesvsors,  a  name  which  was 
inaccurately  Englished  and  perpetuated  as  "pigmies."  Naturally,  the 
discovery  of  the  small  Iwnes  would  give  a  tremendous  tillip  to  the  pigmy 
idea,  and  so  the  error  persisted  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  comparative 
anatomy  which  prevailed.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  have  given  this 
myth  a  final  burial. 

The  Island  of  Lewis  offers  a  remarkably  rich  field  of  investigation  to 
the  ethnologist,  in  view  of  the  marked  diversity  of  its  types.     Dr  Beddoe, 
whose  authority  will  be  acknowledged,  suggested  that  one  of  these  types, 
*'a  short,  thick-set,  8nul>nosed,  dark-haired,  Jind  even  dark -eyed  race," 
was   probably   al>original,    and    possibly   Finnish.     Have    we    here    the 
descendants  of   the  so-called  pigmies  ?     The  Laplanders  or  true  Finns 
have  certainly  some  physical  atfinities  with  the  short  and  dark  type  of 
Lewisman  (a  type  which  is  but  sparsely  represented  in  the  island) ;  while 
the  tjammar  or  huts  of  the  Lapps,  as  described  by  travellers,  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  Luchruban  structure,  as  it  must  have  been  originally 
designed.    Customs  lingered  in  Lewis  as  recently  as  the  eighteenth,  or  even 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  have  elsewhere  been  regarded  as  peculiar  to 
Lapland.     And  Professor  Sven  Nilssen  ^  shows  convincingly,  as  1  think, 
that  the  pigmies  of  tradition  and  the  dwarfs  of  the  Sagas  belonged  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Laplanders  of  the  present  day.     Moreover,  the  well- 
authenticated  traditions  in  Shetland  about  the  Finn-men  apparently  offer 
corroboration  of  the  view  that  the  **  little  men  "  of  these  islands  were  of 
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Kiiiiiisli  or  Lu|>i>Diik-  origin  '  The  Firbolg,  the  short  dark  men  of  Irish 
triulili»ii,  wh<.<  wure  driven  from  Ireland  to  the  Hebrides  by  the  Tuatba 

■  li-  Ihinii.iii,  r*t|)re!!eiit,  not  im|irobably,  the  same  race.  Dun  Fhirbolg  in 
St  Kiltlii  ui.iy  Ih'  of  S(>mo  ethnological  value. 

h  i»  »  ii.'U'worthy  fact  that  while  Highland  folk-lore  is  full  of  the 
h'tiinluiii-'itn  (the  Irish  Foitiorians)  or  giants,  there  ia  a  curious  absence  of 
ihi'  <*i>iii|>li-tiiftitary  Luekrupiiin  or  dwarfs.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
t.'i- !  Mn\  it  not  l>e  that  they  are  represented  by  our  old  friends,  the 
l.iiMi'",  «  hi>,  liy  the  way,  are  sometimes  called  IJiioine  Beaga,  the  ancient 
iiaiiii'  of  tin-  I'ljiiuies  hie? 

It  Ih  iiti(>os»ible  to  elabontte  this  suggestion  here,  but  I  may  mention 
mil'  i-Ki  con  tv  mi  Mi;  the  Lewis  fairies.  One  of  their  names  is  Muinntir 
h'tiiimlii'jli,  trunslatud  as  the  Finlay  ])co[>le,  a  title  which,  as  applied  to 
fuiriv't,  ha^  lullled  Lewis  folk-lorists.  I  venture  to  surest  that  this  name 
iiKMiis  -■the  little  Finn  jieople,"  ami  that  it  links  the  Finnish 
aU'ri^iiies  with  the  "  good  little  jieople  "  of  fiiiry  lore  who  dwell  in  the 
1>>.>wt^ls  of  pv.en  hills  like  Luchruban,  and  practise  uncanny  arts  like  the 
l,a[>|>  tti/iinls. 
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II. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SOCIETY'S  EXCAVATIONS  OF  FORTS  ON  THE 
POLTALLOCH  ESTATE,  ARGYLL,  IN  1904-6.  By  Dr  CHRISTISON, 
Skcketary.  relics  dkscribkd  by  Dr  JOSEPH  ANDERSON ;  PLANS 
TAKEN  BY  Mr  THOMAS  ROSS,  Architect. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  having  resolved  that  it  was  desirable  to 
excavate  several  Forts  in  the  Crinan  district  which  had  been  described 
by  me  at  the  April  meeting  last  year,*  a  grant  was  made  from  the 
Fund  for  Excavations  on  Native  Sites  furnished  to  the  Society  by  Mr 
Abercromby;  and  leave  having  been  freely  given  by  Colonel  E.  W. 
Malcolm,  C.B.,  of  Poltalloch,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  operations 
were  begun  on  the  5th  May  1904,  and  continued  uninterruptedly  till 
28th  January  1905. 

The  great  distance  of  the  locality  precluded  superintendence,  in  our 
usual  manner,  by  regular  visits  from  Edinburgh,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  sites  acquired  by  me  in  1903  made  it  easy  to  direct  Mr  Alexander 
Mackie,  our  experienced  Clerk  of  Works,  whose  weekly  reports 
gave  all  the  information  that  was  required  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
excavations.  Visits  were  also  made  in  the  course  of  the  operations  by 
Lieut.-Col.  M*Hardy,  C.B.,  F.P.S.A.  Scot.,  by  Mr  Thomas  Ross  and  his 
assistant  Mr  G.  W.  Tod  on  three  occasions,  and  finally  by  Mr  Abercromby 
when  the  work  was  completed. 

The  Report  is  based  on  Mr  Mackie's  Notes  and  Weekly  Letters,  and 
on  Mr  Ross's  Plans ;  and  the  Illustrations  are  from  photograplis  by  Mr 
Mackie. 

1.  ARDIFUAR. 

Three  miles  W.S.W.  of  Kilmartin,  500  yards  N.  of  the  western 
bay   on  the  north  side  of  Crinan  Loch,    this   fort  is  placed  on  a  site 

>  "The  Forts  of  Kilmartin,  Kilmichael  Glassary,  and  North  Knapdale,"  Proc., 
xxxviii.  205. 
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unique  in  the  county.  Instead  of  being  on  the  top,  it  is  at  llje  bottom 
of  a  hillock,  whose  eastern  slopes  completely  command  it  from  a  distance 
of  35  yards,  mid  it  derived  no  slreiiytli  from  nature  unless  on  one  mde. 


.  Pl«n  KDil  Section  of  iLo  Fort  of  Ardif^r, 
by  Thomas  Boss,  Architect,  F.8.A.  Scot 


when-  there  may  have  been  a  marsh  before  the  days  of  drainage.  From  the 
sea  the  ground  rises  gently  to  a  height  of  100  feet  nt  the  site,  and  the 
abrupt  rocky  hillock.  Hun  an   Fheidh.  that  dominates  it,  la  80  or  90 


J 
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»<t  higher.  A  brisk  little  rill  runs  round  the  north  side  of  the  fort 
Jthin  a  few  yards  of  the  wall,  and  would  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
«iter  to  the  inhabitants. 

The   work,   which   lasted    from  5th  May   to    13th    June,   consisted 

«iinly  in  clearing  out  debris  4  or  5  feet  in  depth  from  the  interior, 

Tery  disagreeable  operation,  as  the  area  had  been  used  for  fifty  years 

T  the  burial  of  dead  cattle.     Some  debris  had  also  to  be  removed  from 

e  outside,  but  only  on  the  western  side,  as  on  the  east  the  wall  stood 

xaite  unencumbered. 

The   Wall  is  almost  circular,  and  is  10  feet  thick  at  the  base,  but 
i-minishes  to  less  than  7  at  a  height  of  10  feet,  owing  to  the  considerable 
iter  of  the  outer  face  (fig.  1,  Plan  by  Mr  Ross,  and  2,   3,  General 
iews).      The   present   height  varies   from   al)out  3  to  5  feet  on  the 
^^C3rth-ea8t  side,  and  from  6  to  10  on  the  south-west  side.     The  inner 
^'Q.oe  has  a  scarcement  5  feet  high  and  12  to  18  inches  wide,  which  is 
built  against  it,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  wall.     According  to 
J.    S.  Grant  Wilson,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  95  per  cent,  of 
'^l^e  stones  consisted  of  epidiorite  and  the  rest  of  pebbly  quartzite,  the 
blocks  on  the  eastern  side  being  large  and  of  epidiorite,  while  on  the 
eBtem  side  the  wall  was  built  of  comjmrativcly  small  and   medium- 
blocks. 
The  single  ErUranney  which    is  on  the  south-west  towanls   the  sea, 
stands  to  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  and  is  of  superior  masonry.     It 
consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  part  (figs.  4  and  5),  the  first  being  6  feet 
in  length  and  breadth,  the  second,  l>ehind  rebates  of  18  inches,  being 
9  feet  wide,  and  only  4  in  length.     A  slab,  6  feet  long  and  6  inches 
broad,  set  on  edge,  and  projecting  12  inches  above  the  floor,  forms  a  sill 
between  the  rebates.     The  floor  is  irregularly  paved  with  flagstones. 

Cell  at  the  entrance. — On  the  east  side  of  the  inner  passage  a  rect- 
angular ojvening  2  feet  alnive  the  floor,  and  measuring  only  2  feet 
5  inches  in  height  and  2  feet  in  width  (fi<^.  5),  gives  access  to  a  descending 
flight  of  five  steps  leading,  3  feet  6  inches  lower  down,  to  a  very  small 
cell  3  feet  long  and  2i  wide,  and  7  feet  high,  with  api)roximating  sides 
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for  9  feet  into  the  interior.  Nothing  was  found  to  confirm  Miss 
Maclagan's  supposition  that  a  covered  way  passed  from  the  entrance 
through  the  area  {HUl  Forts,  etc.,  p.  42,  and  pi.  xix.). 

Secondary  Walls, — A  wall  of  large  slabs,  set  on  edge,  with  small 
pinning  stones  (figs.  2,  3, 4,  7),  runs  round  the  interior,  near  the  fort  wall, 
but  not  concentrically,  as  the  interspace  varies  from  3  to  9  feet  in  width. 
This  space  was  filled  with  small  stones  and  earth,  with  a  few  larger 
stones.  The  wall  is  about  2  feet  high,  and  the  slabs  are  2  to  3  feet 
long  and  about  1  foot  thick.  Mr  Grant  Wilson  estimated  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  blocks  were  pebbly  quartzite. 

Outside,  to  the  east  of  the  entrance,  and  projecting  a  little  way  in 
front  of  it,  was  another  wall  of  slabs  on  edge,  running  parallel  with 
the  fort  wall  2  feet  in  front  of  it,  and  12  feet  in  length. 

Description  op  the  Relics.     By  J)r  Joseph  Anderson. 

The  relics  found  in  Ardifuar  are  as  follows  : — 

Polished  Axe  of  indurated  clayslate,  6  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches 
across  the  middle,  part  of  the  cutting  edge  and  about  half  of  the 
height  of  one  side  roughly  chipped  away. 

Four  Whetstones  of  sandstone,  one  being  6  inches  in  length  by  2^ 
inches  in  breadth,  another  slightly  less  in  size,  and  the  other  two  broken. 

A  Polisher  of  quartzite,  measuring  4^  inches  in  length  by  2\  inches 
in  width. 

A  large  Mould  of  greenish  micacooiis  schist  (fig.  8),  measuring  13i  inches 
in  length  by  lOi  inches  in  width,  an<l  3  inches  in  thickness,  having  on 
one  face  moulding  cavities  for  (I)  a  straight  bar  over  6  inches  in  length, 
one  end  of  the  cavity  being  broken  away  and  the  other  end  slightly 
damaged,  the  section  of  the  cavity  being  nearly  half  an  oval,  J  inch  in 
width  and  slightly  over  J  inch  in  deptli ;  (2)  an  ol)ject  like  a  mill-rind, 
7|  inches  in  extreme  length,  IJ  inches  in  width  in  the  middle,  the 
extreme  depth  of  the  cavity  l)eing  about  J  inch,  and  the  extreme  width 
of  the  projecting  horns  at  the  ends  being  4  J  inches,  and  the  d(*j)th  and 
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Fig.  B.  Obv 

iron  things  in,  like  the  stone  monlde  for  onisiea  ttiai  were  till  quit! 
recently  used  in  most  country  eiaithies.     On    the  reveree   side  of  t 
atone    is  kuother   muulJing  cavity  for  a  flsl  oval  object  4j  inches  iai 
lengtli  by  3  inches  in  ividth,  anil  scarcely  more  than  \  inch  in  depthfl 
with   the   reuiaius   of  a   cavity  as  if  for  a  straight  rerlnnjrular  handltn 
about  3  inch  in  thickness  in  tlie  middle  nf  one  end.     A  similar  c 
mould  is  amonc  tlie  relicj'  fmin  Dunadd. 

A  Whorl  of  tiiicntt^ni*  sambttme,   1]  inched'  in  diameier. 
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Two  thin  circular  Discs  of  stone,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  one 
more  oval  than  circular. 

Fragment  of  a  Crucible,  of  the  same  cup-shaped  form  as  the  largest 
one  from  Dunadd. 

Four  fragments  of  Pottery,  three  of  which  are  coarse,  thick,  hand- 
made, and  badly-fired  vessels  with  turned-over  lips,  the  fourth  of  a 
greyish-white  paste,  wheel-made,  and  with  a  roll-moulded  everted  lip. 

Small  fragment  of  the  red  lustrous  Ware  of  the  Romano- British 
period,  popularly  known  as  Samian,  with  embossed  decoration. 

Small  Ring  of  bronze,  |  inch  in  diameter. 

In  this  collection  of  relics  from  Ardifuar  we  have  evidence  in  the 
small  fragment  of  Samian  ware  and  the  wheel-made  pottery  that  the 
occupation  of  the  fort  came  down  to  the  Roman  period  at  least. 
Although  the  presence  of  the  polished  stone  axe  may  appear  to  he 
suggestive  of  neolithic  times,  it  is  an  isolated  object  in  the  group  of 
relics,  of  which  the  general  character  is  certainly  not  neolithic ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  polished  stone  axes  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  in  the  relic-bed  in  Roman  forts,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
Sngland.^  One  was  also  found  in  the  fort  at  Aberiiethy,  in  which  all 
the  other  objects  were  oi  the  Iron  A«<e. 

Rgmakks. 

This  fort  was  descri))ed  by  Miss  Macla^an  (o/>.  a/.,  p.  42)  as  the 
Broch  of  Ardafure.  Its  claim  to  be  a  l>roch,  liowever,  seemed  very 
questionable,  even  before  it  was  excavated.  As  formerly  explained 
(Proc.y  xzxviii.  220),  not  only  did  it  greatly  exceed  in  size  the  largest 
known  broch,  but  the  wall  was  narrower  than  that  of  any  known 
broch,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  gallery  at  a  height  of  10  feet  from 
the  ground.  To  these  reasons  we  have  now  to  add  the  size  of  the 
entrance.  An  invariable  characteristic  of  the  brochs  is  a  l(;ng  narrow 
entrance.     In  no  example  in  the  Highlands,  Orkney  or  Shetland  does 

*  Excavations  on  tfw.  Romano- British  Sitt's  tU  lyildcrspool  am f  Stockton  Heath,  by 
Thos.  May,  p.  22  ;  L.  Jacob!,  Das  Rinwrkastrll  Suiilhunjj  p.  412. 
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the  width  exceed  4  feet ;  and  even  in  the  Lowland  Etinshold^  the  largest 
of  all  the  brochs,  it  is  only  4  feet  9  inches.  At  Ardifuar  the  width  of 
the  outer  and  narrowest  part  is  6  feet,  and  that  of  the  inner  part  9  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  entrance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  10  feet — 
several  feet  less  than  in  any  of  the  broch- entrances. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  forts  in  Argyll  are  circular,  but,  besides 
Ardifuar,  only  one  has  been  excavated — Suidhe  Chennaide,  near  Loch 
Awe  {Proc,  xxv.  117).  Although  it  was  only  preserved  to  a  height 
of  5  feet,  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  entirely  against  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  broch  ;  therefore,  as  yet  the  only  known  broch 
in  the  county  is  Tirefour,  on  the  island  of  Lismore. 

The  Argyllshire  fort  that  seems  to  resemble  Ardifuar  most  closely  is 
the  South  Fort  of  Luing,  partially  excavated  by  Dr  Allan  Macnaughton 
in  1890  and  1892  {Proc,  xxv.  476,  xxvii.  375).  It  differs  from  Ardifuar 
in  being  oval  instead  of  circular,  and  in  its  wall  being  thinner  at  the  sides 
than  the  ends,  instead  of  being  of  equal  thickness  all  round ;  but  these 
diflferences  evidently  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sites,  the  one  being 
on  a  narrow  ridge  and  the  other  on  level  ground ;  and  the  two  forts 
agree  in  their  wide  entrances,  and  in  having  staircases  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  leading  to  the  top. 

2.  DUNTROON. 

The  excavation  of  Duntroon  was  specially  desirable,  as  it  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  vitrified  fort,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  expressed  concerning  even  the  most  elementary  facts  re- 
garding vitrified  forts,  ever  since  John  Williams  first  described  them  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  as  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the 
leading  opinions  will  show. 

Opinions  of  various  Authorities  on  Vitrified  Forts. 

1.  Position  of  tue  Vitrifaction. 

Jok7i  Williams,  mineral  engineer  (An  Account  of  some  remarkable 
ancient  Ruins  lately  discovered  in  the  Highlands  and   Northern  Parts 
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tjf  Seotlaml,  1777).  From  two  aectioiis  made  through  the  wall  at 
Kiiockfarril,  Williams  concluded  that  it  had  been  completely  vitrified 
throughout,  although  it  had  entirely  fallen  down  in  ruins.  This  waa 
Lhe  oidy  fort  he  saw  in  whiuh  the  whole  wall  had  been  run  into  a  solid 
miiss.  At  ''raig  Pliadriij  he  observed,  without  excavating,  that  two 
vitrified  walls  surrounded  the  fort,  the  outer  one  l>eing  sftecially  inter- 
esting as  the  only  instance  he  saw  of  a  wall  not  entirely  ruined,  some 
(larts  5  feet  high  still  sticking  to  the  hare  rock. 

Dr  John  JaniienoH  {Trajis.  it.S.  o/  Lilerature,  1627,  from  obeervationa 
made  about  1790).  He  saw  Fiftitcen  advantageously,  when  the  tenant  wag 
carting  away  a  i>art  of  the  wall,  but  Win  description  is  v^ue  and  contra- 
dictory. In  one  passage  the  wall  is  said  to  be  regularly  huilt,  10  to  14 
feet  high,  20  to  30  broad  at  the  base,  and  vitrihed  ;  in  another,  it  ia 
stated  that  "  the  irregular  concrete  mass  formed  a  buttress  on  each  aide 
for  the  regular  intermediate  wall " ;  also  that  parts,  from  top  to  bottom, 
afforded  no  vestiges  of  fire.  At  Ih^  Laict  he  oliserved  two  walls  of 
vitrified  matter,  !is  perfect  as  at  Finaven. 

Jame«  NeM,  Esq.,  of  the  Uws  (Pi-i/r.,  iii.  440-54,  1862),  made 
extensive  e.xcavations  at  the  Laws,  and  says  that  the  vitrified  masses 
were   only  found  an  a  liacking  to  the  wall  faces.     No  actual  vitrified 

Ih-  Joltti  Sttiarl  (Prne.,  viii,  145),  from  oliservatinn  of  many  examples, 

doubts  "whether  the  vitrified  i»ortion  was  in   general   anything   more 

than  a  central  wall,  buttressed  by  external  masses  of  stone  on  each  side, 

or  in  some  cases  the  foundation  for  a  su[ierstnicture  of  ordinary  walling. 

Dr  R.  Anoui  Smith  {Pror.,  ix.,  xi.,  xiii.,  and  //W<   fJtir-.   ami  the 

Soiit  of  Uienac/i,  1879),  from  excavations  at  l}unm<tr.mi'Khan,  and  oliser- 

vation  of  other  examples,  conclude:)  that  the  vitrifaction  is  only  at  the 

^      VAUaa  to  a  height  of  Ti  feet,  and  generally  only  on  the  outside  of  a 

^^iWAODe  wall. 

^^KBtksMm  HotK'jm'iu  'Traw.  Glaifj',"-  Arch.  .W..  1868,  and  jiart  i. 
^^^^^^^^n  from  general  oliser  vat  ions,  concluded  that  the  vitrifaction 
^^^^^^^^^■m  perfect  Utwards  the  outside  than         the  i%ntre ;  and 

^^^^     . 
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from  excavations  at  Caisieal  Aoulhe,  found  in  a  wall  5  to  7  feet  high, 
that  the  vitrifaction  at  all  points  was  wedge-shaped,  widest  at  the  top, 
and  resting  at  the  sides  and  below  on  rubble  walls. 

Dr  Edicard  Hamilton  (Arrh.  Jour.,  xxxvii.,  1880,  p.  227)  found,  by 
observation  and  some  digging  at  Arlca  Unskel,  that  vitrifaction  was 
traceable  all  round.  In  a  section  where  the  wall  was  7  feet  high,  the 
lower  3  feet  was  of  waterworn  boulders  unaffected  by  fire,  and  the 
vitrified  mass  above  was  almost  untouched  by  fire  in  the  centre.  At 
Kilean  na  Goar  vitrifaction  was  seen  on  the  wall-face,  wherever  not 
concealed  by  vegetation.     One  mass  in  situ  was  vitrified  on  both  sides. 

Mr  James  MucdonalJ  {HantLy  Field  Club  Trans. ^  1886,  Suppt.,  July 
1887)  made  two  sections  through  the  Taj)  o^  Noth.  In  one,  where  the 
vitrifaction  was  most  visible,  it  diminished  from  alx)ve  downwards  (and 
only  penetrated  a  few  feet,  as  he  subsecjuently  stated  to  me).  In  the 
other  there  was  no  vitrifaction  at  all  in  the  rickle  wall,  which  was  12  feet 
high  and  20  wide  at  the  base. 

II.  Opinions  as  to  the  moflm  opi^ramii. 

Williains,  The  wall  was  vitrified  within  u  mould,  exactly  fitting  it, 
of  walls  of  sods,  l)y  fusing  successive  layers  of  combustibles  and  stones, 
the  mould  being  raised  y>tt?7 /)ax.<t*. 

Hamilton  thought  that  the  heat  must  have  been  applied  at  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  wall. 

Honeiiman  an<l  Mwdonald  concluded  that  the  heat  was  applied  at  the 
top  only. 

Dr  John  Mar  cull  oH I  (History  of  the  Highlands,  1824,  ii.  237)  says  that 
the  rocks  were  brought  from  a  distance  in  the  examjdes  he  saw,  proving 
that  the  builders  knew  which  rocks  were  fusible. 

111.  Opinions  as  to  the  Intention. 

Pennant.  Not  intentional,  but  due  to  volcanic  action. 
Lord  Woodhouself'e.   Not  constructive,  but  caused  by  conflagrations  at 
the  hand  of  enemies. 
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Several  Authors.  The  result  of  peat  firea  for  cooking  or  signalling. 

Wiiliams,  To  act  as  a  cement,  before  the  use  of  lime  was  known  in 
this  island. 

Angtis  Smith.  To  prevent  an  enemy  from  pulling  out  stones  from  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  and  so  bringing  the  whole  down.  Hence  the  vitrified 
part  never  exceeded  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  upper  part  was  left 
loose,  so  that  the  stones  could  be  hurled  at  the  foe. 

Honeyman.  The  effect  seems  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
result,  as,  after  all,  the  wall  was  weak  and  easily  undermined. 

From  this  extraordinary  conflicting  mass  of  evidence  and  opinions,  we 
can  only  conclude  that  there  was  a  great  variety  in  the  situation  of  the 
vitrifaction,  in  the  position  and  mode  of  application  of  the  heat,  and 
perhaps  even  in  the  object. 

Description  of  Duntroox,  and  the  Results  op  our  Excavations. 

The  site  is  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  of  the  three  bays  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Grinan  Loch,  about  100  yards  from  the  sea,  on  the  flat 
summit  of  a  narrow  ridge  that  rises  gradually  from  the  margin  of 
the  bay  to  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet.  The  ridge  continues  to  run 
for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  after  a  dip  of 
15  or  20  feet  at  the  north  end  of  the  fort.  Eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
summit  a  natural  terrace,  varj'ing  in  width  from  10  to  50  feet,  passes 
round  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  but  runs  out  at  both  ends  on  the 
west  at  the  edge  of  a  straight  precipice,  which  falls  on  a  pleasant  green 
valley  or  hollow,  between  the  ridge  and  a  corresponding  one  to  the  west. 
To  the  east,  the  descent  is  steep  to  a  level  field.  The  a[»proach  from  the 
sea  along  the  ridge,  although  not  steep,  is  much  encuml^ered  by  projecting 
rocks.  On  the  whole,  the  position  is  very  strong,  the  easiest  access  l)eing 
from  the  north,  where,  however,  an  attack  could  r>nly  be  made  by  a  very 
narrow  front. 

The  defences  consist  of  a  main  work  enclosing'  the  summit,  a  wall 

cnuTOunding   the   terrace,  an    extra  wall  at  the  north  end  and  two  at 

the  south  end  (Mr  Ross's  plan,  fig.  9). 
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rk  consists  of  a  single  wall,  enclosing  a  nearly  level 
oval  area  of  140  by  90  feet.  The  wall,  as  usual  in  the  hill  forts, 
is  buUt  at  the  edge  of  the  summit  and  partly  down  tho  slope,  which 
lias  contributed  to  its  ruinous  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
natural  strength  of  the  west  side,  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  as 
strong  there  as  at  the  other  more  accessible  sides.     It  stood  here  retired 


of  the  Wall,  Diuitroon, 

«ome  20  to  40  feet  back  from  the  precipice,  at  the  top  of  a  steep  slope 
viown  to  its  edge. 

The  determining  of  the  structure  of  the  wall  wus  no  easy  matter 
<iwing  to  its  extrentely  dilapidated  condition,  but  by  removing  the 
debris  all  round  and  getting  down  to  the  foundation,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  wall  had  consisted  of  an  inner  partially  vitrified  face,  an  outer 
fcuilt  face,  and  u  core  of  rubble  (fig,    10). 


.:T0  ['kui.'kkuu)u:<  of  the  isociin'r,  march  is,  ims. 

\  :a'ii:t.'ii  Ni.u^es  wuk  fouiul  nearly  all  round  the  inner  foce;  chiefly 
.J  ::i;  \<.'si.,  AJiuix  iliey  were  several  feet  id  length  and  height, 
..'.  .M.i^ta  I  iWl  in  <lepch  or  thickness,  and  were  almost  con- 
.■„'i'  .^  l.iiiii^  i-L-iiiained  on  tlie  east,  somewhnt  more  at  the  north-east 
m:...»,  ul  ui  ihf  iiortli-wesl  it  was  again  much  in  evidence.  Opposite 
lit  it^ieciui'  [.K'iiils,  however,  masses  were  found  lying  on  tha 
>.  .  L.-s  lud  III  su>:h  'lUiuitity  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
.Liiiuciiou  ImiI  Wen  nearly  continuous  round  the  inner  face.  Curiously 
iicu^a,  ilii'  vitrifactiun  seemti  to  have  Ijeen  most  extensive  on  the 
■laiur.iilv  sEninfj  west  side.  Sot  only  was  it  best  preserved  there 
r*  -itit,  but  eoiiiii'leruble  quantities  hail  rolled  down  and  lay  at  the 
:Wi  -t  the  vr^i'it.i<.'e. 

I'hu  vitritiett  mosses  ):;eneral[y  stood  upon  the  solid  rock,  but  there 
»0K  Miiisidtnible  stretches  where  they  Wei's  founded  on  from  1  to 
.'   fiti  <jl  sU'iiea  unalfecteii  liy  lieat. 

t'lui  thu  cmtiriil  corn  had  not  been  vitrified  was  evident  in  placea 
wher«  it  Itiul  not  entirely  fallen  away,  and  because  in  the  vitrified 
masses  tlK-iuselvcs  the  etl'ecta  of  heat  were  less  and  less  manifest 
i»waiiis  \\w  centre  of  the  wall. 

I'iial  the  vuter/are  also  liiid  not  been  vitrified  was  indicated  by  one 
,.r  iwv>  courses  of  an  outer  facing  of  uioaoury  remaining  round  most 
jiait  of  the  i-iix-iiit.  At  the  south-west  corner  three  courses  were  found 
in  a  strotvh  nf  9  feet  (tig.  10).     This  masonry  was  unaflfected  by  heat. 

'rhtt  width  of  wall  at  the  base  was  8  feet,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
unly  ahinit  one  ^lixth  or  seventh  of  its  whole  substance  had  been  vitrified. 
Th-^  /••rtiiie'l  Terrace. — The  well-defined  terrace,  which  sweeps 
round  ihreo  sides  of  the  main  work  at  n  lower  level  of  8  or  10  feet, 
vai'ii'ii  ill  width  from  30  feet  at  the  north  end  t 
:iud  riO  at  the  south  end,  even  although 
i>rt>i(ic[ioii  u)H>n  it  from  the  foot  of  the  ma 
At  llii.H  western  end  it  terminates  by  a  rough  dee 

'I'liP  ik'f.'iirp  of  the  te  'd  of  a  w; 

t-nds  lo  the  i)reci|iice.  of  the  » 
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slope,  but  here  and  there  remains  existed  at  the  edge,  which,  with  traces 
of  the  foundation  of  the  outer  casing  on  the  slope,  enabled  a  width  of  6 
ieet  to  he  determined.  A  very  few  vitrified  masses  were  found  either  at 
the  edge  or  on  the  slope,  where  they  could  not  have  fallen  from  the  main 
Work. 

Advanced  Walls  at  the  north  and  south  ends  completed  the  defences. 
IThat  at  the  north  end  abutted  on  the  face  of  a  rock  above  and  near  the 
precipice,  10  feet  in  front  of  the  terrace  wall,  and  diverging  outwards 
till  the  interval  was  20  feet  wide,  ended,  after  a  course  of  50  feet,  without 
trending  inward  so  as  to  form  a  closed  annex.  The  two  at  the  south 
end  l>egan  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  circled  round  concentrically 
iwith  the  terrace  wall  for  150  feet,  when  they  were  lost  on  the  eastern 
slope.  The  inner  interspace  thus  formed  was  15  feet  wide  and  the 
outer  one  20,  and  in  their  present  condition  their  etistern  flanks  are 
quite  open.  The  width  of  all  these  walls  was  only  4  feet  6  inches,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  vitrifaction  about  them.  They  were  all  completely 
ruined. 

Probable  Entrance. — At  the  point  where  the  main  wall  comes  nearest 
to  the  cliff  a  difficult  zigzag  ledge  leads  from  the  green  hollow  up  the 
precipitous  face  to  the  wall.  No  passage  could  be  traced  through  the 
wall,  but  a  large  vitrified  mass,  apparently  in  sifu,  12  feet  in  front  of  it, 
may  have  had  to  do  with  the  defence  of  an  entrance  hero.  No  sign  of  an 
entrance  could  be  seen  anywhere  else. 

The  Interior. — The  area  of  the  main  work  is  fairly  level,  with  a  slight 
fall  at  the  north  end.  It  was  excavated  everywhere  down  to  the  rock, 
which  crops  out  in  many  places,  and  is  nowhere  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  surface.  No  sign  of  a  well,  cistern,  or  Iniilding  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  seen. 

Chief  dimensions. — The  extreme  length  of  the  fortress,  including  the 
walls,  is  360  feet ;  the  width  about  the  middle  120  feet,  and  towards  the 
south  end  190  feet.  The  area  of  the  main  work  measures  140  by  90 
feet,  but  the  habitable  space  would  l)e  about  d(>ul)led  l)y  including  the 
terrace. 
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Rej}ort8  on  the  Vttri/action,  by  Mr  Grant  Wilson,  H.M.  Geological 
Survey,  and  on  its  Chemical  Compoftition,  by  Mr  Boston  Harley,  chemist, 
Oarron  Ironworks,  have  added  materially  to  our  knowledge,  and  are  given 
in  full  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr  Home,  Director  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey 
for  Scotland,  Mr  Grant  Wilson  visited  the  fort,  and  ascertained  by 
repeated  sections  that  the  rock  in  the  area  was  affected  by  heat  to  a 
distance  of  at  least  1 2  feet  from  the  wall  all  round,  while  on  the  outside 
it  was  only  affected  for  3  feet.  These  facts  confirm  the  results  of 
our  excavation,  showing  that  the  heat  was  applied  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
from  the  inside,  for  the  comparatively  small  signs  of  heat  outside  miglit 
be  due  to  the  combustibles  falling  over.  Besides,  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  attempt  would  be  made  to  vitrify  the  large  blocks  forming  the  outer 
face.  It  seems  to  be  proved  also,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  was 
applied,  that  the  vitri faction  was  intentional. 

Mr  Boston  Harley's  analysis,  which  was  obtained  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr  J.  R.  MacLuckie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  is  also  of  great  value,  as  it  proves  that 
no  flux  was  used,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  on  the  subject. 

Conclusions, 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  early  authorities  found  the  vitrifaction 
of  the  walls  in  the  various  examples  to  be  complete  in  one  case,  and  in 
the  others  to  be  either  at  the  bottom,  or  at  the  top,  or  on  both  sides,  or 
on  the  outside  only,  our  investigation,  instead  of  confirming  any  of  these, 
proves  that  at  Duntroon  it  was  only  on  the  inside. 

Other  interesting  results  are,  the  proof  that  a  vitrified  wall  may  have 
an  outside  casing,  well  built,  of  good-sized  blocks  unaffected  by  fire,  that 
the  heat  was  applied  from  the  inside  of  the  fort,  that  it  was  intentional, 
and  that  no  flux  was  used.  A  decided  advance  has  therefore  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  although  much  remains  to  be  learned. 
The  purpose  of  vitrifaction,  considering  that  it  was  applied  in  so  many 
different  ways,  remains  a  mystery,  which  perhaps  excavation  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve.     At  Duntroon  it  is  specially  difficult  to  understand 


r 
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Scraper  of  pale  grey  flint,  l{  inches  bj  1^  Inches,  with  semicirctilur 
edge  and  thick  butt. 

Scraper  of  hluiah  grey  flint,  IJ    inchea  by  l^  iuubes,  with  rounde<J 
edge  and  slightly  convex  sides,  one  having  the  original  chalky  surface 
of  the  nodule. 

Core  of  flint  of  conical  Bliapc,  1^  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  in 
height. 

1 

■0f^ 

r.i;.  11.   (;f,iJii-nLl.l..is  ..r  S.ni.it,.  Qni^nis,  Dimtrooii. 

Ten  unworked  flakes  and  chi[>3  of  Hint 

Tliese  flint  implements  and  flakes  were  found  here  iind  there  in  tliti 
pockets  cif  soil  retained  in  the  liollows  of  ti,e  uneven  rot-ky  floor  ...f  the 
fort. 

Piece  of  coarse  jet  iic  lignite,  alionl   li   inches  square  and    iJ  incli  iti 
thickness.     One  of  its  sides  aho»'s  marka  of  having  been  cut  partially 
through  and  then  broken  off,  and  another  retains  irauea  of  hnving  been 
rubbed  smooth. 

Hammer-stone  or  Pounder  of  (jranite,  3|  inchea  hv  3^  inches,  abraded 

1 
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by  use  on  three  of  its  sides ;  another  of  greyish  quartz,  4  inches  by  3J 
inches,  abraded  by  use  on  five  sides ;  another  of  similar  stone,  3^  inches 
by  2 J  inches,  abraded  by  use  on  three  of  its  sides;  another  of  grey 
quartzite,  2^  inches  by  2|  inches,  abraded  on  two  sides  only  ;  another  of 
white  quartz,  smoothed  on  one  side. 

Six  oval  or  oblong  water-worn  Pebbles,  abraded  by  use  on  one  side, 
or  showing  use  on  one  edge  or  surface,  varying  from  about  5  inches  in 
length  to  about  3  inches  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 

Four  Whetstones  or  Polishers  of  sandstone  and  quartzite,  from  5J  to 
4  inches  in  length. 

Flattish  oblong  Pebble  of  sandstone,  8f  by  3  inches,  with  a  notch 
in  each  side  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  and  a  picked  out  hollow 
midway  between  the  notches,  probably  a  Sinker. 

One  specimen  of  the  vitrifaction  from  Duntroon  is  interesting,  as  it 
has  run  down  upon  a  shell-heap  at  the  base  of  the  wall  and  licked  up  a 
number  of  limpet  and  cockle  shells,  of  which  very  perfect  casts  remain 
in  the  solidified  mass. 

Report  on  thk  Vitrifaction  at  Duntroon  Fort. 
By  J.  S.  CrRANT  Wilson,   H.M.  Geolo^icjil  Survey. 

What  remains  of  the  original  wall  of  the  fort — now  in  a  fragmentary 
condition — is  wholly  composed  of  blocks  of  epidiorite,  resting  on  the 
mass  of  epidiorite  on  which  the  fort  stands.  This  epidiorite  is  of  the 
vesicular  slaggy  type  which  will  melt  at  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture. Bi»th  inside  and  outside  the  wall  the  rock  in  situ  has  been  under 
the  action  of  fire,  and  its  usual  dull  green  tint  has  been  altered  to  a  dull 
red  brown.  In  cross-secti(ui,  this  discoloration,  due  to  the  oxidising  of 
the  iron  in  the  rock,  extends  from  \  inch  to  3  inches  from  the  surface,  as 
tested  by  breaking  the  rock  in  many  i)laces  all  round.  These  blocks  of 
epidiorite  in  the  wall  of  the  fort  are  more  or  less  sul)angular,  and  vary  in 
size  from  small  pieces  up  to  blocks  8  inches  by  3  inches  by  4  inches. 
The  cementing  material  is  a  porous,  light  to  dark  grey  slag,  whi(;h  is  not 
very  evenly  distributed  through  the  wall  now  left.  This  slag,  however, 
was  never  liquid,  but  when  most  molule,  had  only  reached  a  stage  of 
fluidity  resembling  that  of  a  ropy  lava.  This  is  well  seen  in  many 
instances,  where  it  has  only  partially  fillod  interstices  between  the  built 
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stonea,  and  hna  left  petuienl  tongues  liuing  the  roofs  of  the  cavities. 
In  t}ie  vitrified  portion  of  the  remaining  wall  some  of  the  stones  retain 
their  angular  shape,  with  the  sl^  binding  them  together.  Others,  and 
chiefly  the  smaller  ones,  are  partly  fused  on  their  outxide  and  incor- 
porated with  the  slu^.  This  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  the  heat 
which  produced  the  vitrification  must  have  been  variable,  such  as  would 
result  from  wikkI  fuel. 

Towards  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  fort  the  recent  excavations  disclose 
a  portion  of  a  wall  9  feet  long  by  3  feet  high,  built  of  cpidiorite  blocks 
which  average  1  foot  6  inches  long  by  9  inches  thick. 

This  wall  lies  a)>out  3  feet  6  inches  in  front  of  and  below  the  vitrified 
portion,  with  a  mass  of  loose  rubble  between  (fig.  12). 


Epidiorltc  Rock. 
Fig.  12.   DUgraiii  of  section  through  the  Wall,  Dnntroou. 

This  wsU  is  well  laid  in  rough  conrses  (not  disturbed  by  tree  roots) 
and  properly  banded,  a  very  good  example  of  rough  rubble  building. 

On  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  stones  employed  to  build  this  wall 
and  their  close-fitting  joints,  this  portion  was  evidently  never  intended 
to  be  vitrified.  It  was  probably  a  foundation  wall  to  carry  the  vitrified 
wall  across  the  gap  which  occurs  here  on  the  natural  rock  surface.' 
The  lower  courses  in  this  wall  show  no  trace  of  the  action  of  fire,  the 
upper  courses  only  faint  indications,  while  the  loose  rubble  between  the 
top  of  this  wall  and  the  hnse  of  the  overlying  vitrified  portion  is  dis- 
coloured by  the  action  of  fire. 

The  present  surface  of  the  rock  in  situ  all  over  the  centre  of  this  fort 
shows  no  si^s  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat.  The 
action  of  fire  on  the  epidiorite  on  which  the  wall  is  built  extends  to 
about  3  feet  on  the   outside   of   the  wall.     Inside    the  fort,  this  dis- 

'  Mr  Wilson  wu  not  sware  that  traces  o  this  outer  bnilt  ftos  w«n  fMud  all 
round  the  wall,— D.  C. 
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coloiation  by  heat  extends  to  about  12  feet  at  least  from  the  base  of 
the  interior  wall.  From  these  facts  we  may  infer  that,  in  order  to 
produce  vitrification,  more  heat  was  applieil  from  the  inside  of  the  fort 
wall  than  from  the  outside,  the  ratio  being  about  one  to  four.  Wood 
was  evidently  the  source  of  heat,  as  a  large  quantity  of  charred  wood 
has  been  dug  up  inside  these  walls. 

Analysis  of  the  Vitri faction  at  Duntroon  Fort. 
By  Mr  Boston  Harlet,  Chemical  Dejiartment,  Carron  Ironworks 

None  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  me  were  absolutely  raw ;  all  of 
them  had  got  more  or  less  of  a  scorching.  I  took,  however,  a  piece  which 
seemed  to  have  got  least  heat,  and  have  given  that  in  the  table  as  raw. 

No.  1.  Fused  Stone, — This  resembled  irony  slag  from  a  blast  furnace, 
dark  bluish-gray  in  colour.  It  was  not  quite  honeycombed,  but  it  had 
a  Considerable  number  of  cavities,  which  must  have  been  formed  when 
the  stone  was  in  a  liquid  state,  and  retaining  the  im])risoned  gases  when 
cooled.  The  piece  weighed  about  30  lbs.,  and  measured  roughly  10  inches 
by  6  inches  by  6  inches. 


Specific  Gravity  (water  unity). 

1 

No.  1, 
2712. 

No.  -2, 
2-751.       i 

1 

No.  3, 
2-802. 

Per  cent. 

1 
Per  cent. 

Silica 

57.28 

52-60        1 

53-97 

Alumina 

14-70 

-J2-57 

17-96 

Lime 

312 

1-38 

3-50 

Magneaia 

2-08 

1-60 

2-76 

Iron  Protoxide 

3-76 

3-74 

6-70 

Soda    .... 

4*89 

3-70 

4-32 

Potash 

•67 

T71 

•05 

Manganese  oxide 

1-80 

1-53 

1-93 

Iron  peroxide 

9-92 

8-56 

7-36 

Phoaphoric  acid  . 

•r>fi 

•53 

-56 

Salphnric  acid 

■30 

•22 

-19 

Combined  water  and  organic  matter 

•60 

1-48 

-60 

Water  at  212"  F. 
Iron  in  protoxide 

•05 

•44 

•73 

99-62 

100-06 

99*59 

291 

2-91 

4*48 

.,    „  peroxide 

6-P5 

5-99 

515 

ToU 

i  Iron 

9-86 

«-90 

9-63 
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No.  2.  Roasted  Stone.  —  The  sample  selected  for  this  was  only  a 
few  lbs,  in  weight;  it  was  yellow  on  the  outside  and  dark  green  in 
fracture.  It  was  very  much  softer  than  either  No.  1  or  No.  3,  which 
was  probably  due  to  moderate  calcination  and  to  its  more  aluminous 
character. 

No.  3.  Raw  Stone. — This  was  also  a  small  piece,  and  had  a  general 
appearance  of  trap  rock. 

The  specific  gravity  of  No.  1  in  the  piece  was  only  2*303,  due  to  the 
unsoundness  already  referred  to,  but  on  grinding  it  up  to  a  fine  powder 
the  above  gravity  was  obtained.  The  sulphur  is  all  shown  as  sulphuric 
acid,  but  doubtless  some,  at  least  in  2  and  3,  will  be  in  the  form  of 
pyrites. 

Before  the  stones  were  examined  I  had  the  impression  that  the 
fusion  has  been  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  kelp  before  ignition, 
but  this  had  not  been  the  case ;  there  are  no  more  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  or  any  kind  of  fusible  materials  in  the  fused  than  there  are  in 
the  unfused  stones ;  and  further,  the  quantities  of  these  constituents  are 
quite  consistent  with  composition  of  basaltic  rock. 

I  believe  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  fusing  stones  of  this 
character.  Theoretically  very  little  fuel  is  required  ;  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  heating  up  the  wall,  loss  by  radiation,  heated  gases  going  oflf, 
incomplete  combustion,  etc.,  4|  cwts.  of  air-dried  wood  per  ton  of  stones 
would  be  ample,  or  half  that  quantity  of  charcoal,  assuming  that  some 
protection  would  be  afforded  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  to  form  a  kind  of 
kiln,  which  would  concentrate  the  heat  and  give  proper  draught  for  com- 
bustion. The  analysis  of  the  fused  stone  also  indicates  that  tliere  was 
a  kind  of  smothered  combustion,  as  quite  a  numl>er  of  minute  pellets  of 
iron  (included  in  the  protoxide)  were  found,  and  part  of  the  oxide  had 
l)een  reduced,  either  by  solid  carbon  or  by  carlx)nic  oxide,  in  either 
case  showing  insufficiency  of  air,  which  I  think  would  not  have  l>een 
the  case  with  an  open  fire. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  several  small  **  pendent  tongues  '*  in 
a  crevice  of  the  fused  piece,  and  have  estimated  the  i)rincipal  constituents 
in  tliem,  which  are  as  follows  :  — 


Silica  .... 

Alumina  (approx.) 

Lime  .... 

Magnesia 

Soda  .... 

Potash 

Iron  Oxides  | 

Manganese  Oxide,  etc.  | 


58-50 

15-70 

4-00 

1-90 

3-37 

•70 

15-30 


t 
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1  think  tliis  is  conclusive  pnHif  i\u\i  no  fi>reign  niatcriul  hua  Wt^n 
^IJr^>duce■i  t<.»  increase  tlio  fusibility  of  tlie  native  stonu  ;  sonn^  of  it  nmv 
lijve  befrn  ;^rouml  up  into  a  finer  state  of  division  in  onler  ti>  till  \ip  tli» 
iiiT-irrsti'l-es.  which  would  at  the  .^mie  time  make  them  fuse  more  readily, 
'-'::  I  :hiiik  t)ie  pnx)f  is  entirely  against  anytliing  else  l»eing  used. 

T};-  nia.-*?  of  tire  material  in  the  inside  o{  the  fort  would  play  the  most 
::_:.  rtarit  part  of  the  heating  hy  contact  at  tirst,  hut  ultimately  it  wo\dd 
."-:  "i-  i^ii?*:  that  the  hulk  of  the  liI>orated  gases  would  tinil  their  way 
:  :1t  ■.vaIL  iiiul  tluire  wouM  prohahly  meet  with  oxygen  in  tpiantity 
:■  :^-j  :':^T"'iii\i  the  tire  outside  and  pi-oduce  internal  heat.  The  depth 
■:   -  ".7.11  it  ion  would  he  determined  hy  the  regulation  and  directitm  of 

i*'..:  iJL  ■c'hatever  way  the  fusion  has  heen  actually  accomjilinhed  in  the 
i'"«r^i:  :r.«ldnce,  I  have  no  (hniht  that  it  has  heen  (hnie  solely  and 
.i  —-».;.':- 1  ■■  •■  :th  heitt. 

3.  FORT  ON   DRUIM   AN   DC  IN. 

Til*  1»T  Jii:  an  Duin  (Ridge  of  the  Fort)  }>egin8  at  tlie  hea<l  or  north 
^i..  «:  i:.T  ■••n^'  narrow  arm  of  Loch  Sween  calleil  Caol  8cotniHh.  It 
-j2j-  V^.H  for  alxmt  half  a  mile,  gradually  rising  to  300  feet  alK)ve 
i^-  -^i.  ■sri.TTi  it  ends  hy  a  short  des<;ent,  ahout  t)0  feet  high,  UjMin  the 
:  ■:  K  iiir  iiisi  frnm  I>jch  Sween  to  Crinan  Loch.  The  fort  is  on  the 
=  ---'---':-:t  .:  :iie  ridge,  in  a  position  of  strategic  im|)ortance,  commanding 
li-*-  »•'»  ■»-  'ii^  pass  and  the  road,  which  tJikes  a  shar|>  bend  Inflow  the 
71  Ti    -tijc  >  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  in  Ijoth  <lirections. 

1'ii*  '.'re*::  .-f  ilie  ridge  is  almost  a  knife  edge,  as  the  rise  from  the 
•ra-^v-iTL  ^idt  ends  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  precijace  to  the  west.  Just 
ii-  i.i±-r  sumiLii.  however,  there  is  a  little  expansion  of  the  rrest,  which 
4-  iroiupi^Vfcij  fx'cupied  by  the  fort.  The  p^»sition,  therefore,  is  of  great 
sirexigth. 
ioTiL  ihe  fort  is  oval,  with  straight  sides  and  rounde^l  ends,  l^ut  it 
ftt  the  south  than  at  the  north  en<l  (Mr  Ross's  plan,  tig.  13;. 
ions  are  well  defined  Vjy  the  wall  on  the  >ouih,  east,  and  west, 
doubtful  whetlier  there  liad  l^^en  a  wall  Uj  show  the  Jim  it 
ade,  where  the  precipice  formed  un  ample  defence.  The 
sver,  remains  at  lioth  ends  whicli  indicate  pretty  clearly 
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that  there  liad  been  a    wail  un  this  side  also,  although  it  has  almost 
entirely  vatiiahcd  with  the  decay  of  the  face  of  the  precipice. 


Ki);.  13.  Plan  of  tlie  Fart  of  Druim  &d  Duin, 
bj  Tliomu  Ra»>,  Arehitwt,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


Tlie  iireaent  lUnienaions  of  tlie  interior,  as  shown  in  Mr  Boss's  plaii, 
ire  4$  feet  in  lengtli,  liy  33  feet  ill  width  at  the  south  and  25  feet  at  the 

lorth  end. 
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The  Wall. — The  shaded  part  in  the  plan  represents  the  base  of  the 
wall,  and  a  tendency  to  lessen  in  width  is  shown  on  the  east  side,  where 
the  width  was  probably  still  more  contracted  originally  at  the  top,  as 
the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  now  almost  entirely  fallen  down,  appears  to 
have  had  a  considerable  batter,  necessitated  by  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
on  which  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  stood. 

The  wall  at  the  south  end  is  14  feet  thick,  and  still  stands  about  G 
to  7  feet  high,  outside  and  inside.  The  inner  face  on  the  east  is  about 
7  feet  high  at  most,  and  has  a  scarcement  5  feet  high  and  1^  wide;  the 
outer  face  has  entirely  fallen  down  the  hill.  Advantage  was  apparently 
taken  of  a  little  flat  projection  of  the  rock  on  this  side  to  build  a  buttress. 

At  the  north  end  the  width  of  the  wall  is  14  feet  where  it  joins  the 
east  wall,  but  gradually  diminishes  to  9^  near  tlie  precij)ice.  Neither  in 
it  nor  at  the  south  end  of  the  wall  was  there  any  scarcement.  About 
6  feet  within  the  north  wall  the  remains  of  a  secondary  wall  were  found. 

J'JntranreM, 

Tlie  south  entrance  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  part :  the  outer  one, 
(fig.  14)  straight,  5  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  ends  at  the  projecting 
checks  for  the  door,  which  reduce  the  width  to  3  feet.  Behind  the 
checks  was  a  rectangular  bar- hole,  7  inches  high  and  5  wide. 

Tlie  inner  portion  (fig.  15)  is  \)  feet  long,  and  behind  the  rebates  formed 
by  the  door-checks  is  5  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide,  expanding  in  the  middle 
to  5  feet  9  inches,  as  the  wall  on  the  east  side  is  slightly  curved.  On 
the  same  side  a  doorway  (fig.  17),  still  roofed,  2  feet  9  inches  wide  and 
4  feet  high,  leads  by  a  passage  4  feet  long  to  the  guard  chamber,  12 
feet  in  length,  measured  along  the  straight  south  wall,  and  10  along  the 
slightly  bent  north  wall.  It  is  7  feet  in  breadth  at  the  near  end, 
narrowing  to  3  at  the  far  end.  One  or  two  roofing  slabs  remain  in  situ 
at  the  far  end,  giving  a  height  of  4  feet  8  inches  for  the  cham])er. 

The  west  side  of  the  inner  part  of  the  entrance  is  straight.  An 
apparent  entrance  in  it  to  a  guard  chaml)er  proved  to  ])e  a  mere  ])reak 
in  the  walL 
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.  in  the  Pro<-eedings,  xxsviii.  240,  tig.  30,  one  roofing 
ed  in  pusitiuii  ^t  the  inner  [mrt  of  tlie  entrance,  proving 
aight  could  not  have  exceeded  5  feet.  Several  other 
I  lay  in  the  entrance,  but  no  stone  dour  remained, 
tmorlh  etttranr.e  (lig.  16)  ie  not  in  line  with  the  other,  being  nearer 
lifT.  It  \i  \2i  feet  ill  length  on  the  east  side,  and  only  10  on  the 
i,a  difference  due  to  the  rapid  narrowing  of  the  wall  towards  the 
idipice.  It  in  6  feel  wiile  at  the  inner  end,  narrowing  to  3J  at  the 
t  end,  and  is  alijihtjy  recessed  on  the  west  side,  behind  the  rebate 
i  door.  It  lias  tii.)  ^iiard  chamber.  A  hirge  stone  slab,  suitable 
^tix!  door,  lies  a  little  to  i>ne  side,  outside  the  entrance. 


DEecHtPTLiiN  nr  Till-:  Relics.      By  Dr  -loaEPK  Andbbson. 

ftion  of  a  Cup  of   stea'.itic  stone,  showint;  2^  inches  of  the  curve 

16  rim,  which  is  Hat  iii id  smooth  and  i  inch  in  thickness,  and  2} 

a  ff  the  depth  of  tlie  !:ide  of  the  cup,  whiuli  is  carefully  smoothed 

1,  the  outside  being  left  rough,  and  showing  the  marks  of  the  tool. 

lUe,  1}-  inches  in  thickness  and  If  in  greatest  breadth,  projects 

Bj  Indies  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cup,  I  inch  below  the  rim. 

Bluuidle  is  perfectly  flnt  iiliovo  and  lielow  ;  the  sides  are  straight  for 

I  inch,  and  then  rounded  towards  each  other.     It    is  pierced 

ilicnlarly    by   a  circular   perforation  I  inch    in    diameter.     Such 

1  handles  have  been  found  in  the  broulis.     The  fractured 

a  esse  shows  that  the  break  is  old,  and  three  small  holes  on 

a  apparently  indicate  an  attempt  to  mend  the  vessel   by 

B  broken  ]>uns  together. 

g  water-rolled  Pebbles  of  quartzite,  one  of  which,  2^  inches 

almost  circular,  has  one  face  rough,  and  on  the  other  an  oblong 

iiiiuced  as  if  by  point-sliarpening ;  the  other  two, 

ili(|ue  depressions  on  lioth  faces.     They  are  quite 

ftiaractef  to  fig.  28  found  in  l>unadd.    Such  pebbles  of 
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quartzite,  with  obli(|ue  depressions  on  one  or  both  faces,  have  also  been 
found  in  the  brochs. 

Four  thin  flat  Discs  of  slaty  stone,  varying  from  3^  to  1|  inches  in 
diameter. 

Disc  of  sandstone,  3|  inches  in  diameter,  with  rough  surface,  having 
a  perforation  in  the  centre. 

Half  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  small  Quern  of  greenish  micaceous  schist, 
which  has  been  about  15  inches  in  diameter. 

Another  Quern-stone,  unperforated,  is  shown  against  the  wall  in  fig.  14. 

4.  DUNADD. 

The  excavation  of  Dunadd  was  of  unusual  importance,  because  of  its 
reputation  as  the  capital  of  Dalriada,  the  primitive  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
and  because  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  hill  forts  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
annals  of  our  country.  William  F.  Skene  and  other  authors  have 
attributed  a  still  higher  antiquity  to  the  site  by  connecting  it  with  the 
Tale  of  the  Children  of  Usnack,  in  which  they  are  called  **  the  three 
Dragons  of  Dunimmadh"  a  name  for  Dunadd  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Monadhmor^  or  (xreat  Moss,  on  which  the  fortress  stands  so 
conspicuously.  This  would  carry  back  our  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
place  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

But,  however  little  reliance  we  may  place  on  this  identification,  or  the 
further  one  by  the  same  authorities  with  the  Dunnwnaidh  of  "  tfie  Tale 
of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,'*  which  records  events  of  a.d.  637,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  Dunadd  or  Duinatt  besieged,  a.i>. 
683,  by  Fearchar  Fadha,  chief  of  Cinnel  Baeden,  allied  with  Bredei 
king  of  the  Picts,  in  an  attempt  to  deliver  Dalriada  from  the  thraldori: 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles.^     The  attempt  failed,  but  two  years  later  tli 
independence  both  of  Scots  and  Picts  was  secured  by  the  destruction  c 
King  Egbert  and  his  army  at  Dunnichen  by  Bredei  (Celtic  Scatlctnc^ 
W.  F.  Skene,  vol.  i.  passiyyi).     The  only  other  historical  event  relatin. 

'  A.D.  683.     Ol»8essio  Duinatt  et  Duitiduirn. — An^  UlU 
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to  Dunadd  was  its  siege  and  capture  ^  by  Angus  MacFergus,  king  of  the 
Picta,  A.D.  736  ;  but  probably  it  would  lose  much  of  its  importance 
after  843,  when  Forteviot  became  the  capital  of  the  united  Picts  and 
Scots. 

PosUum, — The  site  of  Dunadd  was  well  chosen  for  the  capital  or 
chief  fortress  of  a  kingdom  so  long  drawn  out  as  almost  to  exemplify 
the  brief  definition  of  a  line — length  without  breadth.  It  was  placed 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  provinces  into  which  Dalriada  was  divided — 
Lorn  and  Eintyre ;  it  stood  in  the  way  of  invasion  by  the  only  easy 
access  to  the  kingdom  from  the  east,  and  its  natural  strength  was 
very  great. 

The  Monadhmor  upon  which  the  fortress  stands  is  a  dead  flat,  raised 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  upwards  of  2  miles  square, 
through  which  the  river  Add  meanders  to  discharge  itself  into  the 
Crinan  Loch.  Near  where  the  river  enters  the  moor,  on  its  N.E. 
border,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  stream,  the  isolated  rocky  eminence 
of  Dunadd  rears  itself  to  a  height  of  160  feet  a])ove  the  moor  and  176 
above  the  sea  (fig.  18,  view  from  the  north-west). 

In  a  direct  line,  the  position  is  2  miles  from  the  sea,  hut  the 
influence  of  the  tide  extends  to  it  up  the  river,  which,  aj)proacliing 
from  due  east,  bends  immediately  below  it  at  a  right  angle  due  north 
(fig.  18,  view  from  the  north-east),  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  small 
galleys  may  have  been  able  to  reach  below  the  fortress  in  primitive 
times. 

The  rocky  mass  is  a  parallelogram  of  1000  by  650  feet,  trending  in  a 
N.N'.E.  direction  (plan  from  the  25inch  CM.,  Froceedingii^  xxxviii. 
227,  ^^.  17).  From  the  northern,  eastern,  and  particularly  the 
southern  sides  the  rise  is  not  at  first  generally  steep,  though  it  is  every- 
where broken  by  little  cliffs  and  projecting  rocks,  and  all  the  slopes 
from  these  three  directions  terminate  at  a  height  of  a])out  140  feet  a])ove 

*  A.D.  786.  ^ngus  Mai^Fergiisa  rex  Pictoruiu  vastavit  regiones  Dailriatm  et 
obtinait  Danad  ct  conibussit  Creic  ot  duos  filios  Selbaiche  cateuis  alligavit  id  est 
Dongal  {King  of  Dalriada)  et  Feradacli.  —  Tighernac. 
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the  plain,  on  the  rim  of  a  liollow  ])Iateaii,  wliich  lias  a  considerable  fall 
to  the  N.£.  The  Itackground  to  this  plateau  on  the  west  is  a  very  steep 
rocky  ridge,  30  to  40  feet  high,  wliicli  forms  the  hog-backed  summit  of 
the  hill.  Immedi«ately  to  the  north  of  the  ridge  a  precipitous,  conical, 
almost  inaccessible  mass  forms  a  Recond  top,  25  feet  lower  than  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  In  fig.  19  the  plateau  is  seen  on  the  skyline  ; 
above  it  is  the  conical  heiid,  and  beyond  tliat  the  ridge,  in  ])r()file.  P>om 
this  ridge  the  descent  to  tlie  ])Iain  on  tlie  west  is  so  precipitous  that 
tlie  fortress  was  practically  unassailable  on  that  side  (fig.  18). 

The  fortress  was  thus  naturally  divided  into  a  lower  part  on  tlie 
plateau  and  an  up]>er  one  on  the  ridge,  the  latter  completely  dominating 
the  former. 

The  conical  top  dnes  not  apjiear  to  have  been  fortified,  although  it 
olosely  commands  a  great  ]>}irt  of  the  u]>per  fort,  and  liMiks  <lown  on  the 
north  eml  of  the  lower  one,  but  the  tlifliculty  of  the  asc(?nt  from  the 
xiaoor  is  so  great  that  a  few  men  on  the  to])  could  easily  re])ulse  any 
siittack,  without  artiticial  ]»rotection. 

Dunodd  may  In?  not  inaptly  compared  to  ])uml)arton  Rock.  They 
Vx)th  rise  abruptly — in  the  one  case  from  the  level  surface  of  the  sea,  in 
the  other  from  a  flat  moor — to  a  dou])le-heade<l  top,  one  of  which  is 
c^onical. 

The  Fortifications. 

T.  TuE  l-rrER  Fortress. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  250  feet  long  (Mr  Koss's  plan,  fig.  20). 

^Seginning  in  a  sharp  ])oint  at  the  S.W.  end,  it  gradually  widens  by  a 

gentle  ascent,  80  feet  long,  to  a  breiidth  of  60  feet  at  the  actual  top. 

'Xhe  width  then  gradually  contracts  to  25  feet  at  the  north-east  end  by 

s%  gentle  slope,  broken  ])y  two  steep  but  short  rocky  descents.     At  this 

^nd  the  level  is  50  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  25  below  the 

oonical  top,  which  is  only  about  30  feet  off,  and  rises  from  the  ridge-end 

\)y  a  straight  mural  cliff  10  or  12  feet  high.     The  configurati»)n  of  the 

^dge  led  to  its  being  fortified  by  three  works,  in  line  with  each  other. 
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A.   The  Upjier  Ridife-fmi. 

The  ipoll  of  lliia  fort,  adapting  itself  to  the  eUgea  of  the  ridge,  encloses 
ft  apace  100  feet  long  and  46  wide,  of  a  sharp-pointed  olxivute  form,  and 
tncluding  the  nearly  level  summit  of  the  ridge.  For  the  moat  port  buried 
under  the  earth,  this  wall  was  tmceaMe  all  round,  on  excavatitm,  still 


standing  3  or  4  feet  high  in  Bome  places.  The  width  was  12  feec 
It  was  well  built,  as  is  well  seen  in  a  view  of  the  inner  face  at 
a  part  close  to  the  entrance,  fig.  21.  The  entrance,  10  feel  in  width, 
was  at  the  north-east  corner,  and  was  approached  from  the  fort  on 
the  plateau  by  a  steep  narrow  passage,  which  had  apparently  been 
cut  into  steps. 
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C.  The  Lower  Ridge-fort. 

Another  short  rocky  slope  leads  to  the  lower  fort,  which  had  not  an 
independent  wall  to  the  south  like  the  middle  fort,  but  was  tacked  on 
to  it.  The  only  distinct  trace  of  the  side  walls  was  at  the  S.W.  corner. 
They  seem  to  have  been  straight  and  parallel,  and  abutted  on  the 
straight  mural  cliff  of  the  conical  top.  The  interior  is  only  about  25  feet 
square,  and  is  completely  commanded  from  the  conical  top,  the  very 
summit  of  which  is  not  30  feet  off,  and  is  25  feet  above  the  fort. 
But  as  the  separating  cliff  is  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  short  ladders 
would  give  an  easy  access  to  the  top  when  it  was  necessary  to  defend 
it,  which  a  few  men  could  do,  as  it  is  almost  inaccessible  from 
the  moor.  The  only  accesses  were  from  the  moor  on  the  west,  by 
a  steep  narrow  cleft  separating  the  two  summits  of  the  hill,  and  from 
the  plateau  fort  on  the  east,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  cleft.  Both 
these  very  narrow  passages  were  barred  by  cross-walls. 

II.  The  Plateau  Fort. 

The  hollow  plateau  on  which  the  lower  fort  is  situated  is  rudely  semi- 
circular (plan,  fig.  20) ;  the  base,  205  feet  long,  is  formed  by  the  foot 
of  the  ascent  to  the  ridge ;  the  semicircle,  with  a  radius  at  the  widest 
part  of  135  feet,  is  marked  by  the  well-defined  rim  of  the  plateau. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  however,  the  curve  is  indented  on  the 
S.E.  by  a  re-entering  right  angle.  At  the  southern  end  the  area  is 
fairly  level,  but  there  is  a  pretty  rapid  fall  thence  to  the  northern  end. 

The  Wall  at  the  north  end  abuts  on  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
conical  summit,  and  circling  round  the  rim,  after  climbing  over  a  flat 
rock,  reaches  the  entrance  on  the  east,  beyond  which  it  makes  the 
angled  intake,  and  then  resumes  its  curved  course,  to  end  against  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  ridge-summit. 

Completely  buried  under  its  own  ruins,  it  was  found  on  excavation  to 
stand  3  or  4  feet  high  outside  (fig.  23)  and  2  or  3  inside  in  places,  and 
to  be  12  feet  wide.     The  faces  were  well  built  of  fair-sized  atones,  pinned 
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with  aiuftll  OHM,  and  wiili  rabblework  between.  Fig-  24  shows  the  inner 
face,  at  a  point  where  the  uatural  rock  was  used  lo  eke  out  the  defence. 
'ITip.  Eniranen  was  apjiro»uhed  from  the  east  up  a  rather  steep  natural 
gap  in  the  hill,  60  feet  long,  10  wide,  and  S  or  10  in  depth,  with  sides 
mostly  nmral.  but  not  coutinuoiisly  so  (fig.  25,  and  Proeeedinijx,  xxxviii., 
Iig.  24).  This  gap  is  traceable  some  distance  into  the  area  (fig.  3C),  and 
appears  again  ou  tlie  ascent  to  the  ridge,  and  once  more  on  the  descent 
frtuii  it  on  the  western  side. 


Ki^.  -1^.  OuUt  fii.'e  of  Wall,  Lower  Foi 


Captain  Thomas  (Proeeeiiinffs,  xiii.  p.  24)  suggests  that  the  entrance 
;roBS,  and  tlmt  the  wall  was  continued  over  it,  which 


had  been  bridged 
pro1>aVily  wae  the  cose. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  a 
into  three  parts,  each  njore  or  less  capabli 


ubdivision  of  the  plateau  fort 
of  separate  defence, 


The  Iiigher  and  comparatively  level  nature  of  the  ground  at  the 
southern  end  of  tiie  plateau  led  to  a  wall  being  drawn  across  (plan, 
fig.  20)  so  as  to  cut   off  this  apace  from   the  rest  of  the  area,  which 


t 
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descends  ratlier  mpidly  to  the  iiortliern  end.  Tliis  ivnll  is  practitiil. 
continuous  witli  that  of  the  ridga-fort  B,  a  precipitous  rock  alime 
separating  them.  Desctmding  to  the  pLiteau,  it  curves  round  to  the 
main  wall  at  the  re-enterinfi  imjile,  anil  thus  forms  n  qua-si-semiciroulur 
enclosure,  with  a  hase  at  the  ridye-fi«>t  nf  133  feet,  and  a  longest  riidius 
of  75  feel. 


At  the  [Kjiiit  of  jum^tioii  with  the  iiiaiii  Mali  there  is  a  delicieiicy, 
probahjy  indicative  of  u  passage  from  D  to  the  lower  subdivision  F,  and 
a  stone  slah,  4  feet  hy  3  feet  6  inches,  lying  near,  may  have  l>een  its  door. 
There  was  also  a  narrow  exit  (marked  "postern  "  on  the  jilan)  to  the 
outside  of  the  fortress  in  the  sontli  wall.  The  sides  are  j^one,  hut  u  shili 
S  feet  by  4,  lyinij  in  the  gap,  bad  ap|mrently  lieen  t!ie  doiir,  as  18  inches 
behind  the  inner  line  of  the  wall  another  slab,  set  on  edge,  affords  just 
the  space  required  for  the  "door"  to  slide  lietween  it  and    the  wall. 


H 

fca  to  I.owvr  Kurt,  DuiibiIiI,  ium,  tlio  ouC^IiIl'  ;   ttie  asceot  Ui  the  Up|i4^r  Fort  heen 
B                      tlimiigli  tlie  g»;i  in  the  backgrouml. 

i^^H^0"E^-ff,^^^^^H 

^^B^t6-   E»ir..iic>!  ti>  t)if  Louur  F^irt,  DiiDailJ,  louking  out. 
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This  subdivision  covers  the  approaches  to   the  forts  A  and  B  on  the 
ridge,  and  dominates  subdivisions  E  and  F  on  the  plateau. 

In  the  interior  the  soil  closely  resembled  that  of  the  middle  upper 
fort  in  its  depth,  blackness,  and  the  abundance  of  the  relics  it  contained. 
The  only  structure  found  was  a  winding  passage  or  chamber,  opening  from 
the  area  about  14  feet  from  the  south  entrance,  and  retiring  towards  the 
hillside.  It  is  24  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  expanding  suddenly  to  6  feet  at 
the  end,  where  it  is  closed  by  a  rock.  The  sides  are  partly  of  rock,  partly 
of  well-built  converging  walls,  still  3  feet  high.  The  structure  seemed 
to  be  original,  from  the  style  of  the  masonry,  and  as  several  relics  were 
found  in  it.  A  short  curved  wall  18  inches  high,  with  three  courses  of 
masonry  remaining,  proceeds  from  the  north  side  of  this  structure  to  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  on  the  south  side  of  the  approach  to  the.upper  fort  A, 
and  there  were  unmistakable  remains  of  another  short  wall  running 
directly  from  it  to  the  foot  of  tlie  rocks  under  the  same  fort. 

Subdivision  K, 

Another  quasi  semicircular  space,  with  a  base  of  about  50  feet  and 
greatest  radius  of  55  feet,  at  the  north  corner  of  the  plateau,  was  found 
to  be  cut  off  by  u  curved  wall  originally  80  feet  long,  the  central  60  feet 
of  which  survive,  and  of  which  there  was  no  sign  on  the  surface.  It 
was  carefully  built  of  large  flat  slabs,  with  a  scarcement  to  the  outside ; 
and  although  the  present  width  is  only  4  feet,  it  must  have  been 
considerably  wider  originally,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the 
slope  on  which  it  is  founded.  Its  present  height  is  from  9  inches  to 
3  feet  6  inches. 

In  the  interior  the  rock  was  either  on  the  surface  or  so  near  it  that 
very  few  relics  were  found.  The  only  structure  within  was  the  **  well," 
30  feet  from  the  north  end  of  the  main  wall,  and  close  to  a  gap,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  a  farmer  to  give  access  to  the  well,  which,  however, 
has  long  been  covered  with  two  heavy  slabs.  According  to  repute,  it  was 
of  such  depth  that  the  water  in  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  tidal  influence 
on  the  river  below,  but  it  proved  to  be  rather  a  cistern  than  a  well. 
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being  a  mere  cavity  in  the  rock  6  feet  deep,  and  containing  little  water 
and  no  relics. 

It  was  circular,  4  feet  in  diameter,  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  a 
pavement  of  thin  flat  stones  set  on  edge  and  radiating  outwards  (/Voc, 
xxviii.,  fig.  25,  p.  234). 

Subdivision  F. 

Wedged  in  between  D  and  E  this  division  is  of  an  irregularly  curved 
form.  It  is  only  20  feet  wide  where  it  lies  against  the  hillfoot,  while 
the  circumference  of  the  outer  curve  at  the  rim  of  the  plateau  is  as 
much  as  180  feet,  with  60  more  for  the  straight  south-west  end.  The 
inner  curve  is  100  feet  long.  Measured  straight,  the  area  is  about  130 
by  120  feet. 

The  same  conditions  of  rockiness  and  paucity  of  relics  prevail  here  as 
in  E.  Remains  of  two  secondary  structures  were  found.  One  is  25  feet 
in  from  the  entrance,  and  appears  to  be  the  S.W.  end  of  a  rectangular 
building  or  enclosure  which  had  run  parallel  with  the  fort  wall.  The 
remaining  side  walls  are  30  and  15  feet  long,  and  the  end  wall  is  13  feet 
long.  One  angle  is  rounded.  The  walls  stand  upon  18  inches  of  black 
earth  and  are  of  inferior  masonry,  proofs  of  their  secondary  character. 
Fifteen  feet  west  of  this,  two  walls,  20  and  15  feet  in  length,  meet  at  a 
right  angle ;  they  also  are  poorly  built  and  stand  on  black  earth. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Results  op  the  Excavation. 

The  abundance  of  relics  and  particularly  of  querns  found  within  the 
fortress  indicates  very  clearly  that  it  was  no  mere  temporary  refuge,  but 
was  permanently  occupied.  Regarded  as  a  capital,  the  population,  if  it 
was  entirely  confined  within  the  walls,  must  have  been  small,  according 
to  our  modern  ideas,  as  the  enclosed  space  was  only,  roughly  speaking, 
220  feet  square,  from  which  a  deduction  must  be  made  of  the  uninhabit- 
able rocky  hillface  falling  from  the  higher  on  the  lower  fort.  Although 
it  is  interesting  to  have  found  that  the  Scots  of  the  day,  at  least  in  their 
capital,  did  not  live  in  stone  houses,  this  deficiency  deprives  us  of  the 

vol.  XXXIX.  20 
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best  means  of  estimating  tlie  population  ;  but  if  we  take  the  number  of 
men  required  to  man  tlie  whole  wall  of  enceinte,  allowing  3  feet  of  space 
for  each  defender,  the  strength  of  the  garrison  would  be  about  250  men. 
As,  however,  the  upper  fortress  was  impregnable  till  the  lower  one  had 
fallen,  a  few  men  would  suffice  to  guard  it  until  the  men  below  were 
driven  back  to  reinforce  them,  so  that  a  strength  of  150  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  garrison,  and  the  place  could  not  w^ell  have  held  more 
if  the  wives  and  families  had  also  to  be  accommodated.  In  that  case 
the  population  might  have  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  souls. 
Whether  it  was  augmented  by  a  settlement  outside  the  walls  is  a  question 
which,  in  the  absence  of  stone  buildings,  could  hardly  be  settled  by 
excavation. 

The  only  clues  we  have  to  the  nature  of  the  dwellings  are  the 
abundance  of  deep  black  soil  and  the  number  of  iron  articles  found  in 
the  interior,  the  one  suggestive  of  the  use  of  sods,  the  other  of  wood  in 
the  construction  of  the  habitations. 

As  to  the  weapons  used  by  the  garrison,  some  half-dozen  iron  spear- 
or  lance-heads  speak  for  themselves,  but  no  arrow-heads  were  found,  to 
prove  a  knowledge  of  archery,  and  there  was  only  one  fragment  of  a  sword. 

The  suggestion  of  Captain  Thomas  that  tlie  kings  of  Dalriada  were 
inaugurated  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  footmark  cut  near  the  top  of 
the  rock  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  discovery  of  the  carved 
boar,  between  it  and  the  cui>like  cavity.  The  great  courage  of  the 
wild-boar  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of  that  animal 
as  the  device  of  the  Twentieth  Roman  Legion,  and  the  same  reason 
may  have  commended  it  to  the  early  kings  of  Scots.  Only  two  other 
incised  representations  of  boars  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  both 
in  Inverness-shire, — one,  complete,  at  Knocknagael  {Early  ChHsfian 
Monuments  of  Scotland :  Descriptive  list,  fig.  108) ;  the  other,  incom- 
plete, at  Dores  {op,  cit.,  fig.  100).  The  latter,  Mr  Romilly  Allen  hesitated 
to  identify  as  a  boar,  but  the  remaining  part  resembles  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Dunadd  boar  far  more  than  in  the  Knocknagael  example,  so 
that  the  claim  of  the  Dores  one  to  be  a  boar  seems  now  to  be  established. 
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Not  the  leaat  in  point  of  interest  among  the  finds  were  the  cross 
carved  on  a  quern  and  the  In  \n\omine  incised  on  a  disc  of  slate,  being 
the  first  proofs  of  Christian  influence  discovered  in  the  native  forts. 

Altogether  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Society  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  results  of  the  investigations  at  Poltalloch.  They  do  something 
to  elucidate  a  very  obscure  period  in  early  Scottish  history;  they 
form  a  basis  and  encouragement  to  the  further  pursuit  of  comparatively 
new  lines  of  inquiry  ;  and  they  have  added  a  large  number  of  interest- 
ing relics  to  the  Collection  in  the  National  Museum.  Finally,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  results  are  due  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Hon.  John  Abercromby  in  putting  the  Society  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  funds,  without  which  the  excavations  could  not  have  been 
undertaken. 


Description  of  the  Relics  from  Dunadd,  by  Dr  Joseph  Anderson. 

Implements  of  Stone. — Twenty-two  Whetstones  of  sandstone,  clayslate, 
and  quartzite,  varying  from  10 J  inches  in  length  and  2 J  inches  in 
breadth  to  less  than  half  that  size,  some  being  squarish  in  section  and 
used  on  all  four  sides,  others  thinner  and  used  only  on  their  broader 
faces,  while  three  of  the  smaller  ones  are  perforated  at  one  end. 


--^Tjr  .-'s^;*. 


Fig.  27.  Whetstone  of  quartzite.     (§.) 

Slender  and  finely-shaped  Whetstone  (fig.  27)  of  brownish-red 
quartzite,  tapering  equally  to  both  ends,  3J  inches  in  length. 

Thirty  other  stones  of  irregular  shape,  which  have  been  used  more  or 
less  as  Whetstones  or  Polishers. 

Six  Polishing  Stones,  mostly  of  quartzite  and  naturally  shaped, 
but  bearing  marks  of  use  on  one  or  both  sides  or  edges,  varying  from 
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6  indies  to  2J  inches    n  length    a   i  frum   4     n  It 
breadth. 

Seven  quartzite  I  el  1  lea  of  o  al  shape  a  d  alu 
lieariiig  ail  oblique  gro  e  n  ne  or  Ix  th  faces,  at  d 
with  miirks  of  use  on  ne  or  both  edf,ea  Tl  ej  \arj 
the  average  little  n  ore  thiin  3  b  **  nches  and  sea: 
inch  iii  thickness.     Une  of  then    s  shown       hg  "h 

Tliree  Hammer-stonea  in  Poundei-a,  with  eiida  or  sides  ahraded  by  use, 
one  having  a  picked  hole  near  the  centre. 

Nine  Discs  of  slaty  stone,  from  about  3J  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
mostly  rough,  hut  one  with  smooth  edge,  another  smooth  and  with  a 


1  ded    b  t 


3  than  i 


Fig.  28.  FebMe  ol 


th  oblique  grooTe,      (§,) 

i,  and  three  with  central  perforations, 


I 


notch  on  each  of  its  opposite 
roughly  made. 

Two  nearly  circular  discs  of  reddish- brown  quartzite  with  rounded 
edges,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  somewhat  similar  to  the  quartzite 
diaca  from  Waulkmill,  described  on  p.  215  antea. 

A  circular  rotatory  Grindstone,  of  sandstone,  lOf  inches  in  diameter, 
with  central  bole  for  an  axle  2  inches  square.  The  stone  has  been  used 
on  oue  side  as  a  mould  for  a  bar  7  inches  long  and  I J  inches  broad. 
Holf  of  another  Grindstune  and  part  of  a  thin!  are  of  smaller  size. 

About  fifty  Quern-stoncB  (upper  or  under)  were  found,  of  which  the 
best  examples  are  shown  in  fig.  29.  One  of  these,  of  micaceous  sand- 
atone,  15j  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  moulding  round  the  central  hole, 
and  a  handle-slot  on  one  side,  is  remarkable  in  having  a.  small  crosF- 
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potent  incised  near  the  circumference.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
Museum,  along  with  an  incomplete  upper  Stone,  15|  inches  in  diameter, 
with  raised  moulding  round  the  central  hole  and  a  vertical  handle-socket. 

Three  Stones  of  Saddle-querns  or  Grain-rubbers,  one  being  a  lower 
stone  and  two  upper  stones. 

Two  Whorls,  one  of  steatite,  1|  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  of 
micaceous  stone,  1§  inches  in  diameter. 

Small  lump  of  haematite. 

Three  Socket  Stones,  viz.,  (I)  of  reddish  sandstone,  6 J  by  2 J  inches, 
having  on  one  face  a  cup-shaped  depression  and  half  of  a  deep  socket - 
hole,  the  other  part  broken  away,  and  on  the  other  face  two  moulding 
cavities  for  bars  3 J  and  2 J  inches  in  length,  and  what  seems  to  be  a 
small  ring-mould ;  (2)  small  angular  broken  fragment  of  sandstone, 
4 J  inches  by  2  inches,  showing  half  of  a  socket-hole  and  several  grooves 
made  by  sharpening ;  (3)  block  of  stone,  10  inches  by  6 J  inches,  with 
a  socket-liole  in  the  centre  ;  (4)  another,  9  inches  by  7  inches,  with  a 
deep  socket-hole. 

Three  Stones  with  cup-shaped  cavities,  one  of  whinstone,  about  9  inches 
square,  with  a  cup  3^  inches  in  diameter ;  another  of  soft  white 
sandstone,  and  about  the  same  size,  having  a  large  cup-shaped  cavity  on 
each  face ;  the  third  of  indurated  sandstone,  7f  by  3  inches,  with  a  deep 
cup  I  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  ring  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
showing  marks  on  the  opposite  face  of  sharpening  tools. 

Portion  of  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  steatite  cup,  exceeding  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  a  raised  moulding  underneath  the  rim. 

Oblong  naturally-shaped  piece  of  greenish  slate  (tig.  30),  3  inches  in 
length  by  |  inch  in  breadth,  with  one  of  its  surfaces  scratched  over  with 
irregular  scrolls,  and  a  figuring  resembling  a  cross-shaft  bearing  a  square- 
shaped  head.     It  was  found  in  the  fort  D. 

Oblong  piece  of  smooth  fine-grained  slaty  stone  (fig.  31),  having  the 
outline  of  a  penannular  brooch,  with  five  bosses  carefully  traced  upon  it. 
One  half  of  the  brooch  has  the  detail  drawn  in,  the  other  half  is  merely 
outlined.     This  stone  was  also  found  in  the  fort  I). 
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Small  circular  Disc  of  greenish  slate  (fig.  33),  1|  inches  in  diameter, 
having  the  words  i[n]  Nomisk  incised  across  the  centre  in  letters  some- 
whsC  resembling  Irish  minuscules.  It  was  found  in  the  fort  D,  close 
by  the  roadway  leading  to  the  fort  A. 

Carved  Ball  of  greenstone  (fig.  33),  2f  inches  in  diameter,  with  six 
projecting  discs.     It  was  found  on  the  rock  close  to  the  inside  of  the 


itbacratched  ornament  (I);  and  St«n<i 
of  peuDDiiiilar  broocli  (J). 


wall    of    the    fort   A,    on    its    south-east   side,    und    alwut    12    inches 
underneath  the  surface, 

Mouldt  of  Stone. — Undressed  slab  of  dioritic  atone.  14  indies  in  length 
hy  5  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  moulding  cavity  for  a  bar  13  inches  long  ; 
slab  of  greenstone,  11 J  inches  in  length  by  6 J  inches  in  width,  with  a 
moulding  cavity  for  a  liar  10  inches  in  length  ;  slab  of  stone,  9  inches  in 
length  by  5|  iuchea  in  width,  with  a  moulding  cavity  for  u  bar  C  inches 


o 


^  Sfmr  B»!:  -T^ 


Tt.   Sttf.  «t^  k   -■r^--r  axitj  , 


■^■"■***T 


111  [i  li  irtil 
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a  moulding  cavity  3  inches  in  length,  of  oval  shape,  with  handle  at  one 
end,  like  that  on  the  reverse  of  fig,  S  (p-  268),  from  Ardifuar. 

Mould  of  Olay. — Mould  of  clay  (fig.  35)  for  a  Binall  penannular 
brooch,  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

Crueibles  of  Clay. — Crucible,  cup-shaped  (fig.  39),  with  rounded 
bottom,  3  inches  high,  and  3J  inches  in  width  at  the  mouth,  which  has 
a  slight  lead  in  the  lip  at  one  side  for  pouring ;  traces  of  bronze  adhere 
to  the  inside. 

Three  fragments  of  smaller  Crucibles  of  a  rounded  cup-shape. 

Crucible  of  clay,  of  deep  cylindrical  form  (fig.  38),  rounded  oflf 
below,  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  2|  inches  in  height 
and  1|  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  a  short,  flat  handle 
projecting  obliquely  upwards  from  the  middle  of  its  height. 

Crucible  of  clay,  of  broader  form  and  thinner  fabric  (fig.  36),  1 J  inches 
in  height,  slightly  imperfect  at  the  mouth,  and  bulging  outwards  below 
to  an  extreme  width  of  1§  inches,  with  a  short,  broad,  flat  handle, 
projecting  almost  horizontally  from  about  the  middle  of  its  height. 
Traces  of  bronze  are  visible,  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

Crucible  of  clay,  small  and  cylindrical -shaped  (fig.  37),  and  narrowing 
below  hke  the  l)owl  of  a  toUicco-pipe,  H  inches  in  height,  and  \  inch 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  with  a  abort,  flat  handle  projecting  obliquely 
upwards  from  about  the  middle  of  its  height. 

Crucible  of  day  (fig.  40),  small  and  almost  saucer-shaped,  with  flat 
bottom,  the  sides  only  j  inch  in  height,  the  mouth  slightly  oval,  and 
1^  inches  in  greatest  diameter. 

These  crucibles  were  all  fonnd  in  the  fort  D. 

y, — Portion   of   the    lip   of  a   large  jug-like   vessel    of   coarse 
-made  ware  (fig.  41),  showing  a  wide  shallow  apout. 
ments  of  rims  and  handles  of  vessels  of  similar  ware. 

U-shaped  vessel  of   coarse  grey  ware,  blackened 

wheel-made,   salt-glazed    ware,   and    a    number    of 
jlazed  pottery  not  made  on  the  wheel. 


Fig«.  36-40.  Mould  of  nUy,  thrms  Crucibles  with  hsndlM,  uid  two  withoat  hmdles,  from  DunwJd. 
(Pig«.  3G  and  iO  ne  notual  «i»,  tha  othen  |>. 
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Glass  or  Vitrt'OUs  Paste. — Flat  ring  of  clear  green  glass  (fig.  42), 
1  incli  in  diameter.     It  was  found  in  the  fort  D. 

BeaJ  of  Jatk  blue  vitreoua  paste  with  whitish  stripes  {tig.  43),  J  iiicli 
in  diameter. 

Bead  of  dark  blue  vitreous  paste  (fig.  44),  plain,  I  inch  in  diameter. 


O 


:hes  in  diameter,  cut  out  i 


nge,    and    a  portion  of  i 


Jet,    or    Cannel  Coil. — I 
process  of  making  an  ann-rin^;. 

Five    portions   of   finished    arn 
rou^di,  flat  luid  impotished. 

Bone   Imphmenls. — Punch  of  bone,  3J  inchea  in  length,  the  point 
showing  signs  of  use. 

Pin  or  bodlcin  of  bone  (fig.  46),  6J  inches  in  length,  well  rounded, 
and  the  point  end  poHshed  by  use. 


I 


o 


FiK'-  i-l-ii.   B^.a.is  of 
Kla^a.     (1.) 
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Pin  of  bone,  with  flattish  he«il  (fig.  45),  5J  iiifhea  in  length,  apparently 
made  from  the  wing-bone  of  a  large  bin!. 

Bone  handle  for  a  tool,  with  a  hole  for  the  tang,  3^  inL'hr^s  iti  length, 
cylindricftl  and  roughly  made. 

Porlioiia  of  iUitlers  of  red  deer,  cut  and  sawn  iieross. 


Comb  of  bone  (fig.  48),  2J  inches  hy  2  inches,  double-edged,  and 
nicely  ornamented.  It  is  made,  in  the  usual  tray,  of  small  sections 
toothed  at  each  end,  the  binding  slips  on  either  side  secured  by  iron 
rivet's.     It  was  found  on  the  su)>3oil  in  the  fort  It. 


imeiit    (j.) 


Narrow  section  of  a  cj-lindriral  piece  of  Iwne  (lig.  47),  21  inches  in 
length,  with  an  ornamental  pattern  of  two  circles,  with  central  dots, 
connected  by  two  parallel  lines.  It  was  foimd  under  the  surface  layer, 
on  the  Buhsoil,  in  the  fort  B. 

Bionse  Pt'w.— Pin  3J  inches  in  length  (fig,  .50),  with  [Jrojecting  head 
of  squarish  form,  the  front  slightly  sunk,  and  showing  incised  markings, 
surmounted  by  three  Iwirs,  with  ends  projecting  forwards.  It  was  found 
under  the  debris  of  an  interior  building  in  the  fort  F. 


FipiB.  48-62.  Comb  of  Ume  (i) ;  two  bronze  Pion  (}) ;  iDDg-hwiiileJ  Comli  of  iron  (i)  -, 
■nc)  Comb  of  iron  with  loop  handle  (i),  from  Dnnidil. 
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Pin,  3J  inches  in  length  (fig.  49),  with  open  circular  head,  carried  on 
a  projecting  neck  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  stem.  It  was  found  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rock,  just  under  the  surface,  in  the  passage  leading  into 
fort  A. 

Iron  Implements. — Comb  of  iron  (fig.  51),  with  long  handle,  6 J  inches 
in  length,  the  upper  part  of  the  teeth  covered  with  oxidation. 

Comb  of  iron  (fig.  52),  single-edged,  4  inches  in  length  and  2J  inches 
in  width,  with  open  curved  handle  at  the  back,  the  body  of  the  comb 
and  upper  part  of  the  teeth  also  encrusted  with  a  mass  of  oxidation. 

Eight  tools,  all  of  the  same  form  (fig.  53),  and  almost  of  the  same 
size,  5  J  to  4  inches  in  length,  and  i  to  f  inch  at  the  widest  part,  with 
a  long  slot  in  the  upper  part,  and  tapering  to  a  point  below. 

Nine  Knife-blades  with  tangs,  from  4f  inches  to  3J  inches  in  length, 
of  which  one  is  shown  in  fig.  59. 

Seven  Spear-heads,  with  sockets  more  or  less  complete,  from  7i  inches 
to  3J  inches  in  length.  Four  of  these  are  shown  as  figs.  55-58.  They 
were  all  found  in  the  fort  D. 

Portion  of  the  point  end  of  a  double-edged  Sword-blade,  7i  inches  in 
length,  and  li  inches  in  width. 

Two  thin  convex  Discs,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Penannular  Ring  (fig.  54),  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  recurved  ends. 

Flattened  Ring,  A\  inches  in  diameter,  with  flanged  edges,  and  two 
other  flattened  rings,  also  4J  inches  in  diameter,  corroded  together. 

A  Knife-blade  still  in  its  handle  of  wood  is  shown  in  fig.  60 ;  total 
length  of  blade  and  handle,  7  inches. 

A  large  iron  staple,  and  a  number  of  broken  and  corroded  fragments 
of  various  iron  implements  of  indeterminate  use. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  group  of  relics  from 
Dunadd  are  the  crucibles  and  moulds,  testifying  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
occupants  in  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze.  The  crucibles  are  of  two  kinds  : 
a  large  cup-shaped  variety  (fig.  39),  capable  of  holding  a  considerable 
quantity  of  metal,  and  a  smaller  size  (figs.  36-38),  shaped  like  the  bowl 
of  a  big  tobacco-pipe,  and  having  a  side-handle  for  lifting  it  by.     Of  the 


1 


tig.  59.  Fig,  5S. 


Figs.  53-59.  Iron  Implfimciil  witli  longitudinal  slot  (i) ;  Knife-liUde  (K) : 
four  Spear-heads  (J) ;  and  penaunalar  Eing  of  iiou  with  recurved  ends  (J). 
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larger  ahe  there  is  one  example  entire,  and  several  fragments  which  muy 
belong  to  two  or  three  more  vessels.  Of  the  smaller  size  there  are  four 
examples.  Two  have  the  remains  of  tlie  bronze  still  adhering  to  them. 
Tlie  moulds  are  of  two  varieties,  tlie  larjj'er  sizes  in  stone  and  the  smaller 
in  cluy.  The  moat  common  form  of  mould  iu  stone  is  that  for  a  strai^jht 
bar,  varying  from  2J  to  over  10  inches  in  length.  There  is  a  dainty 
little  clay  mould  {fig.  35)  for  a  small  penannular  hroocti,  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter.  There  is  also  on  the  smootli  surface  of  a  very  fine-grained 
stone  an  outline  drawing  (tig.  31)  of  a  penaunular  brooch  with  expanded 
ends,  ornamented  with  five  hosses.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  working 
sketch,  the  details  being  filled  in  for  one-half  of  the  brooch  only.  Of 
the  manufactured  bronze  there  are  two  fine  pins  (figs.  49,  50),  each 
about  4  inches  in  Icnpth,  bnih  i-iitv1,m,  i],,.^,  l^Bmls  projected  forward. 


FiK.<l 


«  handle  (t). 


w 


There  is  evidence,  too,  of  the  working  of  the  coarse  variety  of  jet  or 
lignite,  or  cannel  coal,  ao  often  employed  iu  Scotland  for  the  making  of 
such  ornaments  for  the  person  as  necklaces  and  arm-rings  or  bracelets. 
We  have  here  evidence  of  the  whole  process,  from  tlie  crude  fragment 
with  the  blocking  outlines  roughly  drawn  on  the  surface,  to  the  flat 
disc  cut  out  of  the  ofiening  of  the  bracelet  and  the  flat  ring  which 
was  to  be  ground  down  to  the  proper  shape,  and  portions  of  the 
finished  bracelets,  more  or  less  complete.  Of  Ijone,  there  is  a  double- 
edged  comb  (fig.  48)  about  2J  inches  in  length,  made  in  the  usual  way 
of  several  pieces  fitted  together  and  kept  in  place  by  a  land  of  bone 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  which  passes  along  the  centre  of  thi 
on  each  side  and  is  secnred  by  iron  rivets.  This  comb  is  prettily 
ornamented  by  dots  and  circles,  alternating  with  circular  pierced  open- 
ings  at  either  side,  and  the  central  hand  has  a  double  row  of  zigzag 


i 
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carving.  A  part  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of  bone  (fig.  47)  is  ornamented 
with  pairs  of  circles  with  central  dots,  each  pair  being  connected  by  two 
parallel  lines  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  only  other  bone 
instruments  are  two  stout  pins  (figs.  45,  46)  and  a  punch. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  stone  objects  are  the  small  Disc  (fig.  32) 
with  the  words  in  [nJomine  incised  in  lettering  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Irish  minuscules,  and  the  Stone  with  the  drawing  of  the  peneuinular 
brooch  already  mentioned.  There  is  another  stone  with  a  drawing  (fig.  30). 
It  is  a  splinter  of  soft  slaty  rock,  somewhat  waterworn,  and  bears  on  two 
different  levels  of  its  broader  side  a  design  like  a  square-headed  cross  and 
a  nondescript  scribble  of  scrolls.  A  rather  surprising  item  among  the 
stone  implements  is  the  stone  ball  (fig.  33)  with  six  circular  projecting 
discs.  Of  all  the  many  examples  we  have  and  know,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  has  hitherto  been  found  with  definite  associations.  There  is 
also  one  of  those  small  whetstones  of  quartzite  (fig.  27)  which  have  been 
hitherto  found  singly  and  with  no  definite  associations.  Among  the 
polishing  stones,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  of  various  shapes  and 
characters,  there  is  one  which  may  have  been  used  to  give  the  finishing 
polish  to  the  jet  bracelets  of  semicircular  section  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  thin  piece  of  sharp  sandstone,  the  edges  of  which  have  been  worn 
into  semicircular  hollows  of  different  diameters,  probably  in  the  same 
operation.  There  are  also  well-made  and  well-used  circular  rotating 
grindstones  of  sharp  sandstone. 

Of  the  oval-shaped  quartzite  pebbles,  with  narrow  oblique  hollows 
worn  in  the  middle  of  their  flatter  faces  (as  in  fig.  28),  there  are  no 
fewer  than  seven.  These  are  a  well-known  type  of  Iron  Age  implement, 
though  their  exact  purpose  is  not  well  understood.  They  are  not  un- 
common in  Norway  in  the  first  division  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  we  have 
them  also  occasionally  from  the  brochs.  Of  whetstones,  with  a  perfora- 
tion for  suspension  at  one  end,  there  are  three.  A  few  stone  whorls 
testify  to  the  use  of  the  spindle  and  distaff;  and  there  is  a  portion  of 
a  steatite  cup  with  a  moulding  round  the  circumference  underneath 
the  brim,  which  is  analogous  to  the  steatite  cups  found  occasionally  in 
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the  broclis.  Two  upper  quern  stx)nes  of  elegant  shape  have  been  selected 
from  the  many  found.  One  of  these  is  specially  interesting,  because  it 
is  signed  near  the  edge  with  a  small  cross- potent.  Although  some  of 
the  [>oltery  is  hand-made  and  unglazed,  the  bulk  of  it  is  wheel-made  and 
glared,  the  unglazed  appearance  of  some  of  the  wheel-made  vessels  being 
due  to  the  glaze  scaling  off,  as  happens  with  much  of  the  older  pottery 
oi  this  description. 

Taking  the  iron  articles  as  a  group,  they  show  a  very  considerable  exercise 
of  the  smith's  industry.  There  are  eight  or  ten  spear-heads  (figs.  55-58), 
and  alx)ut  the  siime  number  of  knife-blades,  one  of  them  (fig.  60)  still 
in  the  handle.  Of  three  large  rings,  one  has  the  peculiar  section  of  a 
bn>nz©  caldron  ring.  Another  large  iron  ring  (fig.  54)  is  penannular  and 
has  the  ends  turned  back  circularly.  The  most  curious  things,  however, 
are  the  implements  (fig.  53)  shaped  like  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  adjustable 
compasses,  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight.  They  are  nearly  all  about 
the  siime  size,  5  to  6  inches  long,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  even  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  their  probable  purpose.  The  occurrence  of  combs  in  iron  is  also 
a  now  feature.  Here  we  have  the  round-backed  comb  (fig.  52)  with  the 
kick  forming  a  loop-handle,  and  the  long-liandled  comb  (fig.  51),  in  iron 
for  the  first  time.  Tlie  round-backed  comb  of  this  form  and  of  largish 
size  occurs  in  Denmark  and  Xorway  in  their  Older  Iron  Age,  but  I  have 
not  met  with  any  example  of  the  long-handled  comb  in  iron. 

The  results  of  the  excavation  of  these  four  forts  are  certainly  the  most 
interesting  and  important  that  have  hitherto  l>een  obtained  from  any 
expU>ration  of  native  sites  as  yet  undertaken  by  the  Society.  They  not 
only  present  a  considerable  number  of  new  types  of  objects,  but  they 
have  also  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  associations  of  objects 
of  previously  known  types  which,  however,  had  not  hitherto  been  found 
in  associations  assigning  them  to  any  well-defined  period.  We  have  now- 
obtained  a  large  group  of  objects  which  are  definitely  associated  with  the 
group  of  forts,  and  from  which  the  relations  of  the  forts  themselves 
the  later  period  of  the  Iron  Age,  in  post-R  Early  Christi 

times,  are  conclusively  demonstrated. 
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Monday,  10/^  Ajnil  1905. 
ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows :  — 

Donald  Cameron-Swan,  Sanderstead,  Surrey. 
Thomas  Maule  Guthrie,  Provost  of  Brechin. 
Robert  Young,  39  Leauiington  Terrace. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  being 
awarded,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  to  Erskine  Beveridge,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  of  Vallay,  and  St  Leonards  Hill,  Dunfermline,  for  his 
valuable  and  very  acceptable  gift  to  the  Library  of  a  copy  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biorfraphy,  an  indispensable  work  of  reference, 
in  sixty-nine  volumes,  which  there  was  no  doubt  would  be  much  used 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

(1)  By  Robert  Christison,  Cannon  Place,  London, 

A  Collection  of  Native  Weapons  and  Implements  from  Mitchell 
District,  North  Queensland  :  including  one  Stone  Axe,  in  a  handle  of 
bent  withe,  15 J  inches  in  length,  and  wrapped  round  with  sinews  of  the 
kangaroo's  tail ;  one  Fire-making  Apparatus,  consisting  of  a  split  branch 
of  soft  dry  wood  16  inches  long,  and  a  knife-like  piece  of  tougher  wood 
11  inches  long,  which  is  rubbed  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  groove 
made  across  the  other  stick ;  four  Bibboos,  or  Fighting  Knives,  of  quartz, 
in  handles  ;  one  Bibboo,  made  from  a  steel  blade  of  sheep-shears ;  three 
Fighting  Clubs ;  two  Stones  for  pounding  or  grinding  wild-grass  seeds ; 
one  Shell  Ornament ;  one  Necklace  of  reed-joints ;  one  Loin  Covering  ; 
one  Net  Girdle  ;  and  one  Fly-fan  of  emu  feathers. 
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(2)  By  the  Edinburgh  Cembtery  Compai^y. 

Portions  of  an  Um  of  food-vessel  type,  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
ornamented  with  impressed  lines  of  a  twisted  cord,  from  a  cist  in  North 
Merchiston  Cemetery. 

(3)  By  Mr  James  Smith,  Pinewood,  Crathes. 

Fragments  of  a  finely  ornamented  Beaker  Urn,  found  in  a  cist  at 
Balbriddie,  near  Crathes,  some  years  ago. 

(4)  By  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Helensburgh. 

Small  polished  Axe  of  greenish  stone,  1|  inches  in  length,  from 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

(5)  By  R.  C.  Haldane,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Rude  Crucifix  of  bone,  2^  inches  in  length,  found  in  the  garden  at 
Lochend,  Northmavine,  Shetland. 

(6)  By  Rev.  William  Blair,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

A  Visiting  Card  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  bearing  no 
name,  but  only  the  words  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd."  In  a  note  accom- 
panying the  donation  Dr  Blair  says : — "I  received  it  as  a  gift  from  Miss 
Fletcher,  of  Dunblane,  sister  of  Rev.  Dr  Alex.  Fletcher,  London.  Dr 
Fletcher's  father.  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  minister  of  Bridge  of  Teith,  Doune, 
was  a  native  of  Ettrick  Forest,  and  was  baptised  by  Rev.  Thomas  Boston. 
His  mother  was  a  Laidlaw,  and  a  relative  of  the  Hoggs.  Hence,  when 
James  Hogg  visited  London  in  1831,  and  was  feasted  by  the  literati  and 
public  men  of  the  metropolis,  he  called  on  Rev.  Dr  Fletcher,  his  country- 
man and  relative,  and  left  the  card  which  I  now  dispone  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  died  21st  November 
1836,  now  nearly  seventy  years  ago  " 
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(7)  By  Erskine  Beveridge,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Sidney  Lee.  With  Supplement,  Index  and  Epitome,  and  Errata. 
69  vols.     8vo.     1885-1904. 

(8)  By  Henry  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  Birklands,  Southport. 

Ancient  Crosses  and  Holy  Wells  in  Lancashire — The  Hundred  of 
Lonsdale.     (Reprint.)     8vo.     Pp.  110. 

(9)  By  Thomas  May,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Excavations  on  the  Romano-British  Site  at  Wilderspool  and  Stockton 
Heath,  1901-04.     Svo.     Pp.  32. 

(10)  By  Colin  Leitch,  F.S.A,  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Ardrishaig  and  its  Vicinity.     8vo.     Pp.  32. 

The  followinfj  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

THE  ORNAMENT  OF  THE  BEAKER-CLASS  OF  POTTERY. 
By  The  Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Secretary. 

After  studying  tlie  form  of  the  l)eaker  types  and  placing  them  in 
what  seems  to  he  their  approximate  chronological  order  (P,S,A,S.j 
xxxviii.  323-410),  it  remains  to  examine  the  decoration  applied  to  the 
surface.  The  style  of  ornament  is  strictly  geometrical ;  the  execution  is 
often  not  very  exact,  and  sometimes  the  design  is  rather  suggested  by  a 
series  of  rapid  scratches  than  actually  delineated ;  occasionally,  however, 
the  lines  are  very  firmly  and  carefully  drawn.  At  so  early  a  time  as 
the  period  when  beakers  were  in  use,  we  are  entitled  to  suppose  that  no 
profession  or  caste  of  potters  existed,  but  that  the  vessels  were  manu- 
factured as  occasion  required  by  the  women  of  the  family.  For  this  is 
still  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  savage  and  barbarous  peoples.  As 
the  pottery  at  this  early  date  was  very  imperfectly  baked  in  an  open  fire, 
the  consumption  of  domestic  vessels,  due  to  breakage,  must  have  been 
considerable.  To  maintain  the  supply  of  domestic  pottery  the  constant 
manufacture  of  new  pieces  became  a  necessity,  and  in  this  way  some  of 
the  women  would  gain  considerable  practice  both  in  making  and  in 
decorating  vessels.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  above  paper  that  the  form 
of  the  beaker  was  the  result  of  tradition ;  and  as  each  generation  had 
inferior  models  to  imitate,  a  disadvantage  which  increased  progressively 
as  time  went  on,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  form  was  from  good  to  bad, 
and  from  bad  to  worse.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  degenera- 
ation  of  form  should  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  degeneration  in  the 
ornamentation.  The  women  felt  that  in  the  matter  of  decoration 
they  were  less  tied  down.  In  this  field  their  fancy  and  imagination 
were  allowed  freer  play,  and  they  were  able  to  introduce  patterns 
adapted  from  their  other  occupations,  such  as  plaiting,  weaving,  and 
basket-work. 
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The  actual  elements  which  make  up  the  decorative  system  of  the 
beaker  period  are  as  simple  as  possible.  They  consist  of  short  straight 
lines  and  combinations  of  lines,  such  as 

Nil  «((  »»  AAA  XXX    ////  WW  ^'<<^V 

Very  rarely  were  employed  curved  lines  ))))  made  with  a  pointed 
tool,  or  perhaps  with  a  finger-nail.  Such  simple  motives  were  seldom 
used  alone ;  they  were  almost  always  combined  to  form  either  a  border 
or  a  surface  pattern,  and  each  motive  is  usually  separated  from  its 
neighbour  by  two  or  three  lines.  As  originally  and  in  all  the  earlier 
beakers,  an  ornamented  band  is  isolated  from  the  next  by  a  plain  band. 
I  take  the  band  as  the  unit,  and  in  the  illustrations  given  on  the 
accompanying  plates  each  figure  shows  the  whole  depth  of  the  band 
when  practicable. 

The  two  main  principles  that  guided  and  actuated  the  decorator 
were  (1)  variety  and  (2)  contrast;  the  principle  of  symmetry,  though 
it  had  a  place  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  w^as  less  prominent.  A  few 
examples  in  which  the  simplest  motives  are  used  will  illustrate  this 
statement.  If  at  starting  the  motive  consisted  of  a  double  row  of 
short  horizontal  dashes,  it  might  be  contrasted  with  a  row  of  curved 
nail-marks,  and  this  by  a  border  of  hanging  triangles,  horizontally 
shaded,  as  in  No.  1  (a).  In  No.  2  (fi)  a  lattice  border  is  contrasted 
with  several  horizontal  lines,  and  these  with  a  border  of  "herring-bone." 
In  No.  3  (y)  a  border  of  vertical  strokes  is  opposed  by  a  lattice  border, 
and  the  whole  design  is  set  off  by  a  fringe  of  slanting  lines  above  and 
below.  In  No.  4  a  border  of  vertical  lines  serves  as  a  foil  to  a  lattice 
border,  the  verticals  are  repeated,  and  followed  by  a  border  of  sloping 
lines.  Here  we  notice  that  three-quarters  of  the  design  is  symmetri- 
cally ordered,  and  in  drawing  the  lowest  border  that  the  sentiment  of 
variety  lias  prevailed  over  that  of  symmetry.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  No.  5  (13).  In  Nos.  6  and  7  (y)  the  same  decorator,  working  on  the 
same  vessel,  first  contrasts  a  bar-chevron  border  with  a  "  herring-bone " 
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motive,  and  then  with  a  border  of  short  vertu 
was  comhined  with  variety  and  contrast,  as  ii 
border  of  short  verticals  is  flanked  by  a  pi 
each  side,  and  the  whole  is  included  within 
of  zigzags.  Other  examples  of  the  combinat 
are  exhibited  in  Nos.  9,  10  (y).  In  the  last  t 
thrice,  and  the  central  one  is  very  prope 
flanking  ones. 

Decoration  in  Comparti 

Hitherto  the  scheme  of  ornament  unde 
arranged  in  continuous  horizontal  lines  runnii 
we  have  to  notice  another  in  which  the  a 
which  the  ornamental  zone  is  divided  late 
panels,  each  diifcring  from  its  neighbour, 
looked  for  in  a  lateral,  not  in  a  vertical, 
partly  shaded  line-sal  tire  is  contrasted  w^ 
while  below  it  is  a  chequer  pattern,  sh 
side  of  a  blank  square.  In  No.  12  (a) 
shaded,  is  flanked  on  each  side  by 
separated  by  a  blank  space  from  the 
No.  13  (a)  each  plain  bar-saltire  is 
surrounded  by  a  frame  of  lattice  bo 
found  in  No.  14  (a),  where  a  plai 
shaded  ground  is  opposed  to  a  late 
on  a  shaded  ground,  and  set  ve 
to  the  first  half  of  the  beaker  peri 
Britain.  The  ne.Kt  two,  Nos.  15, 
belong  to  the  third  (juarter  of  the 
Here  we  are  struck  by  an  excessi 
of  ornament,  which  is  very  chara* 
17,  18  (y),  ])oth  from  tlie  same  L 
contrast,   variety,  and  minute  subd 
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result  is  not  very  striking;  the  bolder  examples,  Nos.  19,  20  (^),  from 
Stirling  and  Banifshire,  are  more  effective. 

Distribution  of  Decorative  Motives. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  the  principles  of  design  and 
ornamentation  which  hold  good  for  all  three  types  of  beakers.  Now 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  seriatim  the  leading  decorative 
motives,  and  observe  their  geographical  distribution  as  well  as  the  periods 
to  which  they  belong. 

Cheqtier  motives  in  black  and  white,  such  as  Nos.  21-24,  belong  to 
the  earlier  half  of  the  beaker  period,  and  are  not  found  north  of  York- 
shire. But  a  chequer  of  spaces,  shaded  alternately  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines,  like  the  lower  part  of  No.  11,  is  found  in  Derbyshire 
(B.  11),  Fife(B.  43),  and  Banff  (B.  168a),  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  period. 

A  stripi/  pattern,  like  No.  25,  either  as  a  surface  pattern  or  combined 
with  other  motives,  as  in  No.  26,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
and  is  confined  to  the  south  of  England. 

The  bar-lozengey  either  plain  or  shaded,  and  employed  as  a  Ixjrder  or 
a  surface  pattern,  appertains  in  type  to  the  first  half  of  the  period, 
and  does  not  occur  north  of  Yorkshire.  The  shaded  bar-lozenges,  Nos. 
27,  28,  are  from  the  same  beaker,  which  was  found  with  a  fine  flint 
dagger,  and  are  therefore  of  a  very  early  date.  No.  30  is  an  example 
of  the  sketchy  impressionist  manner  of  dashing  off  a  motive,  similar  to 
the  above,  and  is  somewhat  later.  The  next  example,  No,  29,  seems  to 
find  its  place  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  period,  and  belongs  to  type  jS. 
In  the  same  beaker  thus  ornamented  were  found  three  remarkable 
objects  in  the  form  of  solid  chalk  drums,  covered  with  geometrical  and 
circular  motives,  including  representations  of  the  human  face,  such  as 
are  found  on  the  face-urns  from  the  second  city  of  Troy,  on  the  walls  of 
sepulchral  caves,  and  on  menhirs  in  France.  They  are  partly  figured  by 
Canon  Greenwell  in  ArchcBologia,  lii.,  pis.  1,  2,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  Guvh  to  the  Bronze  Age,  figs.  86,  87.     The  plain  bar-lozenge 
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serving  as  a  frame  round  a  shaded  line-lozenge,  is  a  commoner  expedient 
for  producing  a  lozengy  eflfect;  for  example,  Nos.  14,  31-35.  All  these 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  period  and  to  the  type  a.  A  plain  bar- 
lozenge  enframing  a  plain  line-lozenge  only  occurs  once,  No.  36,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  time  and  type  as  the  above. 

The  plain-line  lozenfje  border,  with  the  adjacent  triangles  shaded  like 
Nos.  37,  38,  is  confined  to  the  south-west  of  England,  and  belongs  to 
the  earlier  period. 

It  is  true  that  a  shaded  bar-lozenge  effect  is  twice  found  in  Scotland, 
Nos.  39,  41  (y) ;  and  a  plain  line-lozenge.  No.  40,  occurs  on  the  same 
beaker  as  No.  41.  But  in  each  case  the  lozenge  is  traversed  by  a 
horizontal  line,  or  by  a  bar,  showing  that  the  result  is  obtained  indirectly 
by  an  arrangement  of  opposed  triangles.  Both  beakers  belong  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  period. 

The  plain  bar-chevron  surface  pattern  on  a  shaded  ground,  or  a  shaded 
bar-chevron  on  a  plain  ground,  sometimes  lends  itself  to  a  lozengy  effect, 
as  in  Nos.  42,  43,  45,  46,  but  not  necessarily  Nos.  44,  47.  In  time 
this  motive  covers  more  than  the  first  half  of  the  beaker  period,  and 
ranges  over  the  whole  of  England.  All  the  examples  belong  to  type  a, 
except  No.  45  from  Forfar,  which  belongs  to  type  j8,  and  seems  to  be 
the  latest  of  all. 

The  plain  bar-clievron  boi'der  on  a  plain  or  shaded  ground,  although 
it  is  so  simple,  is  found  chiefly  north  of  the  Humber,  in  types  a,  y. 

In  time  it  seems  to  come  down  later  than  the  above.  Examples  are 
seen  in  Nos.  6,  8,  14,  29  (upper  part),  48-50,  the  latter  being  from 
Wilts. 

The  shaded  bar-chevron,  either  as  a  border  or  a  surface  pattern,  is  very 
rare;  a  Sufl'olk  example  of  the  former  is  shown  in  No.  51,  and  of  the 
latter  in  No.  73.  But  the  effed  of  a  shaded  bar-chevron  is  equally  well 
produced  by  three  or  more  parallel  line-chevrons.  This  is  a  very  common 
form  of  it,  especially  in  the  North,  in  the  later  examples  of  type  y  and 
once  in  j8, — e.g,  Nos.  52-54.  This  motive  does  not  occur  south  of  the 
Humber. 
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Two  parallel  line-  or  barrhem'ons,  spaced,  with  their  opposite  angles 
connected  by  lineSy  seems  to  be  a  special  northern  development,  reaching 
from  Staflfordshire  to  Ross.  Such  are  Nos.  55-58,  20.  This  motive 
begins  in  the  second  quarter,  and  continues  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
beaker  period.     It  is  found  in  all  three  types. 

The  triancjle  border  of  small,  hanging  triangles,  constructed  either 
with  lines  or  narrow  bars  and  shaded,  is  common  to  all  the  types,  and 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Britain.  8uch  are  Nos.  1,  59-63.  This 
motive  is  found  throughout  the  whole  beaker  period,  and  was  originally 
brought  from  the  Continent.  I  assume  it  as  self-evident  that  the  shaded 
triangle  is  the  one  to  which  the  decorator  wished  to  draw  attention,  and 
that  the  plain  triangles  on  each  side  constitute  the  ground  which  gave 
relief  to  the  shaded  triangle. 

The  elongated  triangle  border,  bounded  either  by  a  line  or  a  narrow 
bar,  is  common  to  all  the  types  ;  such  are  Nos.  64-66.  These  three 
examples  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  period  ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  shading  is  made  with  straight  lines,  though  it  must  be  stated 
that  similar  shading  survived  into  the  later  half  of  the  period.  But 
before  the  end  of  the  earlier  half  the  shading  of  triangles  by  cross- 
hatching  or  by  means  of  broken  lines  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
Staffordshire  in  No.  67,  and  is  not  found  south  of  that  county.  The 
latter  method  receives  a  very  special  development  north  of  the  Tweed,  — 
e,g,  Nos.  68-71.  In  the  last  example,  which  belongs  to  a  very  late 
time,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper  and  lower  row  of  triangles  are 
united,  so  to  speak,  by  two  invisible  triangles,  for  the  shading  of  the 
flanking  triangles  of  the  upper  row  is  the  same  as  the  central  one 
of  the  lower  row ;  and  conversely.  No.  72  is  an  example  of  a  bar- 
triangle  surface  pattern,  in  which  the  shading  is  effected  by  broken 
lines.  The  cross-hatch  is  once  employed  in  a  bar-chevron  border. 
No.  73,  which  is  nearly  contemporary  with  No.  72,  and  twice  in  a 
hexagon,  Nos.  77,  80. 

A  double  holder  of  triangles,  shaded,  and  separated  by  one  or  more 
Jwrizontal  bars.     It  has  already  been   seen  that   the   lozenge   patterns 
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north  of  the  Tweed  differ  from  those  in  the  south  by  being  traversed  by 

a  horizontal  line  or  by  a  bar.     This  special  development,  applied  to  a 

double  border  of  triangles,  begins  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  period,  and 

appears   almost  simultaneously  in  types  a,  ^,  in  Nos.  67  (a),  74  (j8), 

which  are  almost  contemporary.     Nos.  71,  75  are  later  than  these,  and 

No.  76,  where  the  bar  is  multiplied  by  three,  is  again  slightly  later.     This 

peculiarity  occurs  in  all  three  types,  and  continues  to  the  close  of  the 

period. 

The  JiexagoTij  either  as  a  border  or  a  surface  pattern,  is  presented  in 

two  ways:  with  the  acute  angles  lying  along  (1)  a  vertical  or  (2)  a 

horizontal  line.      This  motive  makes  its  api>earance  about  the  middle 

of  the  period  in  No.  77,  and  continues  to  the  end,  Nos.  77-81.     No.  79 

is  taken  from  a  beaker  figured,  not  over  well,  in  the  ArcJueol.  Joum,, 

xiii.  86,  and  appears  to  belong,  like  most  of  the  others,  to  sub-type  a6. 

This   motive   is   confined   to   England,  and   does   not  occur   north   of 

Yorkshire. 

Fringes. 

The  fringe  is  a  decorative  encroachment  on  the  plain  band  which 
borders  the  ornamented  zone  on  each  side,  and  is  interesting  from 
exhibiting  a  progressive  development  from  simple  to  more  complex 
forms.  The  fringe  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  in  a 
very  simple  form,  as  an  edging  of  very  short,  perpendicular  strokes,  No. 
82,  on  B.  12,  40,  etc. ;  or  of  a  low  line-chevron.  No.  83,  on  B.  23,  143, 
163,  etc.;  or  of  slanting  strokes.  No.  84,  on  B.  24,  36,  101,  167,  et^\ 
These  simple  fringes  continue  to  the  end  of  the  period,  are  common  to 
all  the  beaker  types,  but  do  not  occur  south  of  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Stafford. 

No.  85  is  rather  less  simple  in  form,  is  common  to  types  ^,  y,  and 
is  not  found  south  of  the  Humber.  Examples  are  to  be  seen  on  No.  29 
and  B.  104,  121,  etc. 

No.  86  appears  first  in  Northumberland  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
half  of  the  period,  and  is  not  found  south  of  that  county.  It  occurs  in 
types  j3,  y,  and  is  seen  on  B.  101,  118,  156,  etc. 
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No.  87  begins  rather  later  than  No.  86,  covers  the  same  area, 
and  also  occurs  in  types  j3,  y.  Examples  are  seen  on  6.  128,  135, 
121,  etc. 

No.  88  is  found  on  a  single  example,  B.  136,  from  Aberdeenshire,  and 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  period. 

Nos.  89,  90,  found  on  the  same  beaker,  B.  170,  are  from  the  county 
of  Nairn,  and  belong  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  not  drawn  attention  hitherto  specially  to  the  ornamentation  of 
type  /?,  but  a  glance  at  the  illustrations  B.  58-110  will  show  better  than 
words  the  simplicity  that  characterises  this  type  when  compared  with 
what  is  found  on  type  a.  Arguing  on  simply  a  priori  grounds,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  place  type  fi  earlier  than  type  a,  but  reasons  of 
an  archaeological  nature  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  clear  the  traditions  of 
the  two  types  were  different  from  the  beginning,  both  as  regards  form 
and  ornament.  The  comparative  complexity  and  richness  of  the 
decoration  in  type  a  need  not  cause  astonishment,  for  even  in  the  pure 
Neolithic  Age  of  Denmark  we  find  chequer  patterns  like  No.  23 ;  double 
triangle  borders  like  No.  71,  but  shaded  with  dots;  line-chevron  borders 
like  Nos.  53,  54  (Sophus  Muller,  Vor  Oldtid,  pp.  142-3). 

The  result  of  our  analysis  has  been  to  show  that  some  types  of 
ornament  are  confined  to  certain  large  areas  and  to  particular 
periods. 

The  plain  line-lozenge  border  on  a  shaded  ground  and  a  stripy 
partem  made  with  small  circular  impressions  are  confined  to  the  south 
of  England. 

Chequer  motives :  the  line-lattice  surface  pattern^  like  No.  91 ;  the 
true  bar-lozenge  in  any  form ;  the  shaded  bar-chevron  border  and  motives 
composed  of  hejcagons,  are  not  found  north  of  Yorkshire. 

A  special  arrangement  of  two  parallel  lines  or  bar-chevrons^  with  their 
opposite  angles  united  by  lines ;  so  simple  a  combination  as  a  trilinear 
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herring-bone  motive,  like  the  upper  part  of  No.  52 ;  shading  by  means 
of  cross-hatching  or  broken  lines,  are  motives  that  do  not  occur  south  of 
Staffordshire. 

A  border  of  three  or  nwre  parallel  line-chevrons  belongs  to  Britain 
north  of  the  Humber. 

As  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  ethos  and  character  of  the  people  in  Britain 
during  the  beaker  period^  it  is  not  without  interest  to  examine  whether 
the  beakers  laid  beside  the  bodies  of  women  and  children  were  inferior 
to  those  giveu  to  men.  The  evidence  that  bears  upon  this  question  is 
not  very  ample,  but  there  are  about  thirty  instances  in  which  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  individual  is  recorded,  or  may  be  inferred  with  more  or  less 
probability. 

The  following  beakers  were  found  with  the  remains  of  male  adults : 
the  numbers  refer  to  the  beakers  figured  in  last  year's  paper. 

B.  5,  30,  36  (?),  58,  60,  67,  123,  124,  125,  129,  144  (?),  165.  Of  these, 
B.  5,  58,  60,  67,  123-5  are  very  good,  the  ornament  is  often  rich  and  is 
always  well  executed;  B.  36,  144  are  less  richly  decorated,  and  B.  30, 
129,  165  are  decidedly  inferior. 

With  women,  though  in  three  instances  the  sex  is  not  quite  certain, 
were  found  B.  19b,  32,  56  (?),  92,  93  (?),  98,  99,  103,  130  (?),  139. 
The  execution  of  99,  103,  139  is  excellent,  and  these  beakers  are  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  best  of  those  found  with  males.  B.  32,  56,  92,  98 
are  somewhat  inferior,  while  19b,  93,  and  130  are  poor  specimens  and 
the  execution  is  negligent. 

With  children  were  found  B.  12,  22,  27,  48,  49,  91,  115,  116,  117. 
Of  these,  B.  12,  22,  27,  115,  116  are  of  superior  fabric,  as  good  as  any 
found  with  adult  men  or  women.  But  B.  49,  117  are  much  inferior, 
and  B.  48,  91  are  of  the  poorest  execution. 

From  the  above  we  may  conclude  that  both  in  form  and  ornament 
the  beakers  deposited  with  the  mortal  remains  of  women  and  children 
were,  when  at  their  best,  as  good  as  any  laid  beside  the  bodies  of  men. 
But  the  former  at  their  worst  were  inferior  to  any  that  were  deposited 
with  adult  males. 
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The  Tedinique, 

The  instruments  that  seem  to  have  been  used  to  efifect  the  ornamenta- 
tion were — a  notched  tool,  a  blunt-edged  tool,  a  pointed  tool,  a  tube-like 
tool,  a  twisted  cord,  and  the  finger-nail. 

T.  1.  Impressions  were  stamped  with  a  narrow,  square-sided  slip  of 
bone  or  wood  with  small  notches  at  intervals.  This  produced  a  line  of 
small  rectangular  depressions,  separated  by  a  very  thin  wall  or  septum, 
—e,y.  B.  7,  20. 

T.  2.  Deepish  and  broader  lines,  horizontal  or  vertical,  were 
eflfected  by  a  blunt  tool,  such  as  a  slip  of  wood  or  bone,  —  e,g. 
B.  9,  10,  93. 

T.  3.  Thin  lines  were  incised  with  a  sharp-poiuted  instrument, — e.g. 
B.  63. 

T.  4.  Prick-marks,  short  dashes,  and  indentations  were  made  with  a 
more  or  less  pointed  tool  or  a  sharp  edge, — e.g.  B.  54,  61  (2nd  band), 
71,  80. 

T.  5.  Small  circular  impressions  were  produced  with  a  tube-like  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  reed  or  hollow  stalk, — e,g,  B.  1,  3. 

T.  6.  Impressions  were  made  with  a  twisted  cord, — e,g,  B.  65,  72. 

T.  7.  Semicircular  impressions  were  made,  perhaps,  with  the  finger- 
nail, though  sometimes  with  the  point, — e.^,  B.  2. 

In  type  a  almost  exclusive  use  is  made  of  T.  1.  Out  of  a  total 
number  of  57  beakers  figured  in  my  last  paper,  it  is  the  sole  technique 
employed  in  36  instances ;  on  14  other  beakers  it  is  combined  with 
another  technique,  so  that  altogether  it  occurs  on  50  out  of  57  beakers. 
It  is  found  in  all  the  sub-types,  but  occurs  only  twice  in  a  4,  6, 
respectively. 

Other  techniques  used  alone  are,  T.  3  on  B.  56 ;  T.  4  on  B.  51,  53, 
54,  all  of  a  6. 

The  combinations  are  as  follows  : — 

T.  1,  5  on  B.  1,  3, 

T.  1,  3  on  B.  4,  17,  22,  25,  30,  all  of  a  1,  2. 
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T.  1,  4  on  B.  9,  10,  16 ;  18,  19 ;  40 ;  55,  of  a  1,  2,  4,  6. 

T.  3,  4  on  B.  12,  13,  26. 

En  type  ^,  T.  1  is  less  usual.  It  occurs  alone  on  18  beakers  out  of 
53,  or  on  one-third  of  the  whole  type ;  in  combination  with  other 
techniques  it  is  found  7  times,  or  on  25  beakers  out  of  53.  In  sub- 
type ^  3  it  does  not  occur  alone,  and  only  once  in  combination. 

The  use  of  the  twisted  cord  alone  is  found  9  times,  and  3  times 
in  combination.  It  occurs  alone  in  ^  1,  2^  3,  and  once  in  ^  4  in 
combination. 

T.  6  on  B.  65,  70,  72,  73  (?) ;  79,  81-3 ;  92,  of  ^  1,  2,  3. 

T.  3  on  B.  63,  66,  75  ;  91 ;,  104,  105,  107,  110,  of  p  1,  3,  4. 

T.  4  on  B.  68,  71  ;  88,  89,  90,  of  ^  1,  3. 

T.  2  on  B.  93  of  ^  3. 

T.  1,  2  on  B.  103.     T.  1,  3,  4  on  B.  61.     T.  1,  3  on  B.  87 ;  100. 

T.  1,  4  on  B.  80 ;  99,  101  of  />\  2,  4. 

T.  3,  6  on  B.  102.     T.  4,  6  on  B.  76 ;  86  of  ^8  1,  2. 

T.  3,  4  on  B.  106. 

In  type  y,  T.  1  used  exclusively  occurs  on  21  beakers  out  of 
62,  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  in  ^  ;  but  in  combination 
it  is  also  used  21  times,  or  on  42  beakers  out  of  62.  It  belongs  to  all 
the  sub-types. 

T.  3  alone,  which  is  only  once  used  in  type  a  and  8  times  in  fi, 
occurs  17  times  in  type  y;  in  combination  it  is  found  on  10  other 
beakers,  or  on  27  out  of  62,  compared  with  6  examples  out  of  57  in 
type  a,  and  13  out  of  53  in  type  j8. 

The  combinations  are:  T.  1,  2  on  B.  112.  T.  1,  4  on  B.  Ill, 
120,  122;  130;  150,  156,  158;  168,  of  y  1,  2,  4,  5.  T.  1,  6 
on  B.  114.  T.  2,  4  on  B.  117.  T.  3,  4  on  B.  143.  T.  1,  2,  4  on 
B.  118,  140. 

On  Continental  beakers  that  belong  to  or  approximate  type  /?  in  form, 
the  incised  or  stamped  lines  of  ornament  are  often  filled  with  a  white 
incrustation.  In  Britain  this  technique  is  extremely  rare,  though  in 
some  cases  the  stuff  may  have  fallen  out.     The  only  example  I  know  of 
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in  England  is  B.  58  from  Wilts,  but  there  are  certainly  2  in  Scotland — 
B.  43  from  Fife  and  B.  122  from  Aberdeenshire.  The  white  matter 
from  the  Fife  example  was  analysed  by  Professor  Olshausen,  and  found 
to  be  composed  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  probably  the  result 
of  burnt  bones  (Zeitschr,  /.  Ethnologte^  1898,  p.  546). 

ERRATA. 

P.S.A.S.,  xxxviii.  p.  341,  /or  "Turret  Burn,  North  Toridale"  read  ''Tarset 
Burn,  North  Tindale."  Diagram  II.  :  remove  the  figures  123-125  from  the  head  of 
7I  to  72. 
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11. 

NOTE  ON  TENTS  MOOR,  FIFE,  AND  ON  FLINT  ARROW-HEADS, 
IMPLEMENTS,  ETC.  FOUND  THERE.  By  the  Rkv.  ROBERT  PAUL, 
F. S.A.Scot.,  Dollar. 

Tents  Moor  forms  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  the  county  of 
Fife,  lying  between  the  estuary  of  the  river  Tay  on  the  north  and  the 
river  Eden  on  the  south.  If  we  take  the  North  British  Railway  line 
between  Leuchars  and  Tayport  as  its  boundary  on  the  west  and  the  sea 
on  the  east,  it  is  about  six  miles  long  by  three  broad.  The  larger  part 
of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Leuchars,  though  a  small  portion  of  it,  towards 
the  northern  end,  is  in  that  of  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  or  Tayport,  to  give 
it  its  modern  name.  The  entire  district  consists  of  sandy  bent  or  downs, 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  whins,  and  here  and  there  a  little  heather. 
It  owes  its  formation,  in  all  probability,  to  the  deposits  laid  down  by 
the  rivers  Tay  and  Eden,  and  was  apparently  at  one  period  quite  under 
water,  as  sea-shells  and  waterworn  and  rounded  stones  and  pebbles  are 
everywhere  to  be  found  over  its  surface.  At  no  very  distant  period  it 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  thickly  inhabited  by  a  number  of  smaU 
crofters,  but  it  is  now  divided  into  several  extensive  farms.  The  greater 
part  of  it,  however,  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the 
sandy  and  sliifting  character  of  the  soil,  though  patches  of  arable  land 
are  here  and  there  to  be  seen.  The  strong  winds  from  the  North  Sea 
which  sweep  with  great  force  over  its  flat  surface,  especially  in  spring 
and  autumn,  make  almost  every  year  an  appreciable  difference  in  its 
conformation.  The  land  is  therefore  mostly  used  for  the  feeding  of 
sheep  and  as  rabbit  warrens. 

All  over  this  tract  of  country  traces  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  found 
of  the  inhabitants  who  occupied  it  at  different  periods.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  frequently,. I  had 
several  opportunities  of  exploring  it,  when  the  flint  arrow-heads,  beads. 
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coins,  pins,  etc.  now  produced  were  found  hy  myself  and  some  friends 
who  were  with  me. 

Tlie  remains  of  nuniemus  kitchen-middens  are  to  he  found  in  different 
parts  of  Tents  Moor,  the  contents  of  some  of  them  being  much 
scattered,  and  some  occurring  alone,  and  not  in  groniis,  Rspecially  in  the 
northern  portion  included  in  the  parish  of  Ferry- Port-on -Craig.  A  large 
group,  however,  is  situated  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  district,  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  nearly  due  west,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Eden. 

This  group  consisted  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  distinct  mounds, 
running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  varying  considerably  in  height,  size,  and 
shape.  The  lai^est  of  all  was  about  SJ  feet  high  ;  the  next  in  site 
about  9  feet  high  and  66  yards  in  circumference  ;  while  other  two  were 
found  to  be  8  and  5  feet  in  height  respectively.  Like  many  of  the 
Danish  "  kjokken-moddings,"  those  on  Tents  Moor  are  all  about  10 
feet  above  the  sen-level,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  high-water  mark. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  at  the  period  of  their  formation  they  were 
considerably  nearer  to  the  sea,  since  the  rivers  Tay  and  Eden  are  con- 
stantly depositing  large  quantities  of  sand  and  mud  along  the  coast,  a 
process  which  is  clearly  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  former,  where  what 
are  known  as  the  Abertay  Sands— bo  fatal  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather — 
are  being  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  bid  fair  by  and  \>y  to  enlarge 
very  considerably  the  Bolum  of  this  tract  of  country.  I  was  told  by  a 
retired  naval  officer,  long  resident  in  the  locality,  that  almost  every  year 
tlie  fairway  of  the  river  Tay  was  shifting  farther  to  the  north  and  east, 
in  consequence  of  the  growing  accumulations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abertay  Sands. 

The  shells  of  which  these  kitchen-middens  are  composed  consist 
exclusively  of  four  species,  viz.,  the  cockle  {Cardium  edule,  L.),  the 
mussel  (Mytilns  ednli/-,  L.),  the  periwinkle  {Litiorina  liltorea,  L.),  and 
the  common  whelk  (Buecinum  tindatum).  The  cockle  and  mussel  shells 
lai^jely  predominate  in  the  mounds  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
district,    near    the    mouth    of   the    Eden,  while    in    those   towards    the 
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northern  end,  nearer  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  the  cockle  is  not  to  be 
found  at  all,  the  whelk,  however,  being  much  more  abundant  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection, 
that  at  the  present  day  the  cockle  lives  and  thrives  in  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eden,  while  it  is  practically  unknown  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Tents  Moor,  bordering  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  showing  thus 
that  the  habitat  of  these  species  of  shellfish  has  not  changed  even  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  since  these  kitchen-middens  were  first  formed. 
In  the  case  of  the  few  mounds  which  I  was  able  to  examine  particularly, 
no  flint  implements  or  fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  and  only  one 
fragment  of  bone,  split  open  longitudinally  to  extract  the  marrow,  in 
one  of  the  mounds  towards  the  north.  Flint  arrow-heads  and  knives 
and  scrapers,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  over 
almost  the  entire  area.  Not  far  from  where  the  largest  group  of  mounds 
is  situated,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  regular  manufactory  of  arrow-heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  judging  from  the 
number  which  have  been  found  there,  and  from  the  number  of  nodules 
of  rough  flint  and  innumerable  flakes  and  splinters  of  flint  which 
everywhere  abound.  In  this  vicinity  a  rounded  hammer-stone  with 
abraded  ends  was  found. 

Not  a  few  implements  of  larger  size  have,  I  understand,  been  found  by 
other  explorers  from  time  to  time.  Two  of  these,  a  small  whetstone 
of  quartzite,  perforated  at  one  end,  and  another  small  whetstone  of 
micaceous  sandstone,  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  in  1890  {Proceeif- 
inr/Sf  vol.  xxiv.  p.  382).  Large  quantities  of  fragments  of  coarse  pottery 
are  turned  up  over  the  whole  district  whenever  the  soil  is  disturbed. 
Cinerary  urns  have  also  been  met  with.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  "  drink- 
ing-cup"  or  "beaker'*  type  of  urn  found  here  is  figured  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings,  vol.  xvii.  p.  384. 

The  small  whorl,  two  brass  pins,  and  the  six  small  coins  now 
j)roduced  were  found  by  me  on  the  sites  of  some  of  the  old  houses ; 
also  the  three  glass  beads  and  two  tobacco  pipe-heads.  It  is  interesting 
that  one  of  the  latter  bears  on  it  the  same  stamp  or  mark  (a  five-pointed 
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star)  aa  a  similar  pipe-head  found  among  the  ruins  of  Caatle  Campbell, 
near  Dollar.     Were  ihey  probably  made  by  the  same  pipe-makers  T     A 
communion  token  was    found    amoiigat  the  almost  entiri^ly  obliterated 
foundations  of  what  upparently  had  been  a  dwelling.     Made  as  ueuai 
of  lead,  it  has  become  considerably  oxidised.     It  Iteors  on  the  obverse 
Ihe   letter  L,    and  on    the  reverse   (fig,    1)    the    initials   A   H    in    the 
form  of   a   double   or   reversible   monogram — being 
those  of  Alexander  Henderson,  the  famous  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  leader,  who  was  minister  of  Leuthars 
for    twenty- four   years,    viz.,    frum    1614    to    1638. 
This  token  is  believed  to  he  uniijue,  no  other  speci- 
men,  so   far   as  I  have   been  able  to  learn,  being 
Fig.  1.  Token  of     known  to  collectors.     I  was  able  to  identify  it  by 
means  of  a  seal  attached  to  an  autograph  letter  of 
Henderson,  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  dat«d 
from  Leuchars,  26th  June  1631,     The  seal  is  exactly  the  size  of  the 
token,  and  bears  the  same  monogram. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  Tents 
Moor  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character,  many  of  them  being  notorious 
smugglers  and  wreckers.  An  old  tradition  alleges  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  Banes  who  were  shipwrecked  upon  this  part  of  the  coast, 
but  the  writer  of  the  first  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  (the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kettle)  says  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  authority  for 
the  statement.  Sihbald  in  his  History  says — "  Two  miles  eastward  (from 
Esrlshall),  unto  the  ocean,  is  a  plain  heath  and  full  of  marishes,  with  a  few 
cottages  scattered  over  them  called  Tents-muir,  and  inhabited  by  a  very 
rusticsott  of  people,"  to  which  in  the  edition  of  1803  this  note  is  appended: 
— "  It  has  been  supposed  that  theae  people  are  the  progeny  of  some  ship- 
wrecked Danes,  or  tlie  remnant  of  a  defeated  army ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rusticity  of  their  manners  arose  merely  from  their  residence  in  a 
desolated  wild,  secluded  from  the  intercourse  and  comforts  of  society." 
In  one  of  Henderson's  sermons  which  hiis  been  preserved,  and  which 
was  preached  in  the  church  at  Leuchats   uii  the  15th    July  1638,  he 
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rebuked  his  parishioners  for  working  on  the  Sabbath  during  his  absence 
on  national  ecclesiastical  business,  "whilk  ye  were  not  wont  to  do," 
he  says,  as  also  with  **  running  from  the  one  end  of  the  parochin  to  the 
other  to  see  a  dancing"  on  the  same  day.  About  this  the  editor  of 
Henderson's  sermons  says,  in  a  footnote, —  "It  is  probable  that  the 
dancing  took  place  near  the  coast,  among  the  seafaring  part  of  the 
population." — (Sermons,  Prayers,  and  Pulpit  Addresses  by  AlexawJer 
Henderson,  1638.      Edinburgh,  1867,  p.  363.) 

List  of  Flint  Arrow-heads,  etc.,  from  Tents  ^Moor,  Fife. 

3  cards  with  flint  arrow-heads,  scrapers,  etc. 

1  parcel  of  flint  flakes. 

1  parcel  of  rough  flint  nodules. 

1  hammer-stone  with  abraded  ends. 

3  parcels  of  shells — cockles,  mussels,  and  whelks. 

1  fragment  of  split  bone. 

1  parcel  of  fragments  of  coarse  pottery. 

2  clay  pipe-heads  (and  one  with  similar  stamp  from  Castle  Campbell, 
for  comparison). 

3  glass  beads  (2  blue  and  1  white). 

1  card  with  whorl,  2  brass  pins,  communion  token  of  Leuchars 
parish,  and  6  coins  (small). 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  pipe-heads,  and  the  token,  are  now 
presented  to  the  Museum. 
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III. 

NOTE  ON  ANCIENT  GRAVES  AT  BELHAVEN,  EAST  LOTHIAN. 
By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  PAUL,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Dollar. 

While  staying  at  Belhaven,  near  Dunl)ar,  last  summer,  I  examined  an 
interesting  series  of  stone  cists  there,  of  which  I  find  there  is  no  record 
in  the  Society's  Proceedings.  These  were  originally  laid  bare  by  a 
severe  storm,  accompanied  by  unusually  high  tides,  in  September  1891, 
and  they  are  briefly  referred  to  in  the  History  of  the  Berwickshire 
Naturalists^  Cluh^  vol.  xiii.  p.  318. 

They  are  situated  on  a  low  range  of  cliffs  on  the  seashore,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Belhaven  Bay,  about  a  mile  or  so  to  the  west  of  Dunbar.  The 
perpendicular  front  of  the  cliff  faces  nearly  due  west,  and  at  high  tide 
the  sea  comes  up  to  the  very  foot  of  it.  Its  total  height  from  the  top  to 
high- water  mark  is  about  12  feet.  It  is  composed  of  a  coarse  brown 
clay  and  sand,  several  feet  in  thickness,  under  which  there  is  a  deep 
layer  of  sea-rolled  gravel  mixed  wuth  shells,  exceedingly  hard  and  closely 
compacted  ;  the  whole  resting,  again,  upon  narrow  horizontal  strata  of 
red  and  white  sandstone,  intermixed.  The  surface  is  covered  with  finer 
and  more  newly  drifted  sand,  with  turf  of  coarse  grass  and  bent.  The 
cists  are  all  of  them  in  the  shell-sand,  at  a  uniform  level  of  about  4  feet 
from  the  surface  and  7  feet  above  high-water  mark.  They  are  almost 
at  the  exact  distance  of  6  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  not  crowded 
together,  as  if  they  had  been  constructed  hurriedly.  Their  uniformity 
and  regularity,  indeed,  suggest  that  they  resulted  from  some  common 
calamity.  The  length  of  the  cliff- face  in  which  they  appear  is  30  yardv^ 
and  in  this  space  I  counted  nine  separate  cists.  At  one  place  towards  the 
north  a  considerable  part  of  the  cliff  has  fallen,  and  there  the  regular 
succession  of  graves  is  interrupted,  though  originally,  doubtless,  it  was 
maintained.  Only  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  are  in  even  a  partially 
perfect  state,  most  of  what  remains  being  evidently  only  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  cists ;  but  the  situations  of  the  others  are  distinctly  indicated 
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idea  of  part  of  this  ancient  cemetery,  the  chief  features  of  which  I 
have  tried  briefly  to  describe.  The  situation  of  some  of  the  cists  which 
have  quite  disappeared,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  and  tlie  sea, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  photograph,  on  either  side  of  those  which  still 
remain  in  a  more  perfect  condition. 

Local   tradition   asserts   that   the   graves   are   those  of  shipwrecked 
vikings.     They  belong  probably  to  an  early  Christian  period. 


IV. 

NOTES  ON  THE  HOLYROOD  **FOIR-YET»'  OF  JAMES  IV. 
By  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Of  the  thousand  and  one  times  royal  Holyrood  has  been  the  subject  of 
writers,  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  most  shallow  and  diffuse,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  fact  is  almost  ignored  that  a  small  offshoot  (the 
**  Foir-Yet ")  of  the  first  palace  of  the  ill-fated  hero  of  Flodden  field 
still  stands  where  it  reared  its  embattled  walls  on  that  7th  day  of 
August  1503  when  he  led  the  youthful  Margaret  Tudor  through  its 
portals  to  the  palace  whicli  he  had  built  for  her  as  his  bride  and  queen. 

The  entrance  to  the  Holyrood  of  to-day  faces  James  Fifth's  towers  on 
the  north-west  flank  of  the  Palace ;  and  were  these  old  towers  cleared 
away  and  the  space  running  due  east  opened  up,  it  would  be  found  that 
David  had  set  down  his  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  pretty  near  the  centre 
of  "  the  hollow  between  two  hills,"  viz.,  between  the  slopes  of  Calton 
Hill  and  Salisbury  Crags,  and  it  would  be  at  once  seen  also  that  the 
great  western  doorway  of  the  Abbey  faced  the  approach  of  the  Canons  of 
St  Augustine  as  they  marched  down  from  their  first  residence  in  "  the 
Castle  of  the  Maidens,"  passing  through  the  way  of  the  Canons,  now  and 
ever  known  as  the  Canongate. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  at  that  period  there  was  no  thought  of  a  royal 
palace,  or  of  buildings  throwing  the  Abbey  out  of  its  clear  issue  to  the 
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Castle,  where  the  Canons  lodged  till  about  1176.  Whether  this 
tardiness  in  occupying  the  new  Abbey  resulted  from  a  delayed 
completion  or  from  a  dread  of  the  marshy  surroundings  is  not  known, 
but  most  probably  both  considerations  had  weight  in  the  sacred  building 
only  being  used  for  high  festivals,  etc.  up  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  grand  edifice  of  the  good  David  being  then  in 
full  use,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  early  as  this  period  some 
kind  of  "  foir-werk  "  or  gateway  would  be  in  use. 

Father  Hay  tells  us  that  the  marshes  around  Holyrood  were  drained 
by  Abbot  Helias,^  who  surrounded  the  cemetery  with  a  brick  wall,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  And  again,  William,  who  was  abbot 
in  1152,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  frequent  witness  to  charters  during  the 
reigns  of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  the  Lion,  surrounded  the  Abbey  with 
a  strong  wall  of  squared  stone  to  secure  it  against  predatory  assaults.^ 
This,  of  course,  leads  to  no  other  conclusion  than  the  very  apparent  one, 
that  lodge  and  gateway  barred  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  three  Jameses  we  find  no  signs  of  any 
structural  changes  in  Holyrood,  the  more  singular  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  chief  home  of  the  first  James,  the  birthplace  of  the  second,  and 
a  favourite  abode  of  the  third ;  but  what  manner  of  **  foir-werk  *' 
previous  to  James  Fourth  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  and  dwell- 
ings of  the  Canons  and  the  Stuarts  we  can  only  surmise,  yet  may 
confidently  maintain  that  the  site  is  unchanged. 

In  Mylne's  ^  "  Master  Masons  "  we  find  that  in  1496  Sir  Thomas  Smyth, 
priest,  was  Master  of  Works  within  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  that 
Walter  and  John  Merlioun  were  masons  under  his  direction.  But  ^ve 
years  after,  we  find  Walter  Merlioun  at  Holyrood  under  the  famous 
Leonard  Logy,  taking  part  in  the  erection  of  the  first  palace  of  James 

^  Father  Hny,  Lib.  Sanct.  Cruc.y  Pref.  xx. 

-  Bellemlen,  the  translator  of  Boece,  sjxjaks  of  the  **  vail  that  lyis  to  eist  fra  the 
said  Castell,  <[iihare  now  ly.s  the  Cannogatc,"  and  which  in  King  David's  time  was 
part  of  "  aiie  gret  foreHt  full  of  hartis,  hyndis,  toddis,  and  siclike  manner  of 
beisties." — History  of  Holyrood,  j).  4. 

^  Proceedings f  vol.  xxx.  p.  60. 

VOL.  xxxix.  23 
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Fourth.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Lord  Higli  Treasurer's  accounts 
the  editor  writes : — "It  is  in  1501  that  we  first  find  mention  of  work 
there  being  begun  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Leonard  Logy. 
Mr  Leonard  Logy  proved  an  energetic  and  efficient  Master  of  Works, 
and  in  1501  a  sum  of  <£40  was  granted  him  '  for  his  gude  and  thankfull 
service  done  and  to  be  done  to  the  King's  hienes,  and  speciallie  for  his 
diligent  and  grete  laboure  made  by  him  in  the  bigging  of  the  palace 
beside  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Croce."  Then  follow  in  the  accounts  of 
the  same  volume  : — **Item  [the  xx.  day  of  October]  to  Walter  Merlioun, 
mason,  in  i)art  payment  of  his  task  of  the  foir-werk  and  the  new  hall 
(chapel)  in  Halyrudhous,  xi  li "  (and  eight  similar  entries). 

This  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  that  Leonard  Logy  was  Master  of 
Works,  superintending  the  construction  of  this  first  palace,  and  W^alter 
Merlioun  builder  of  the  foir-werk,  as  well  as  the  new  hall. 

The  first  map,  of  1544,  shows  us  unmistakably  the  foir-yet  of  James 
IV.,  but  it  also  shows,  clear  and  distinct,  James  Fifth's  towers,  joined  by 
a  wall  from  the  left  of  the  foir-yet,  where  it  stopped,  thus  forming 
the  north  wall  of  Palace  Yard,  then  began  again  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  towers,  cutting  off  and  enclosing  the  Abbey,  entry  to  which 
apparently  can  only  have  been  from  the  Palace  front,  as  now.  In 
Hollar's  View,  which  is  next,  the  arrangement  is  quite  the  same,  nor  is 
there  sight  of  the  two  buildings  alleged  to  be  historical,  viz.,  the  so-called 
Regent  Moray's  House  (which  I  hold  to  have  been  Lord  Robert's),  which 
clung  to  the  north  side  of  James  Fifth's  towers,  and  further  north-east 
the  Croft-an-righ  house,  also  named  after  Lord  James.  But  in  the  next 
and  famous  View  of  Gordon  of  Rothiemay,  leading  up  to  the  Cromwell 
burning  of  1650,  we  have  a  great  transformation.  We  see  that  a  second 
wall  had  been  erected  to  the  north  of  James  Fifth's  towers,  forming  a 
private  approach  from  the  north  side  of  the  foir-werk,  with  entrance 
from  the  Canongate  leading  up  to  this  (so-called)  Regent  Moray's  abode, 
and  entirely  blocking  up  both  the  view  of  and  the  approach  to  the  Abbey. 
This  house  was  undoubtedly  an  after-erection,  and  probably  had  been 
attached   by   and  for   Lord   Rol)ert  Stuart,  who  was  Commendator  of 
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Holyrood,  with  an  entrance  through  the  waU  to  the  private  stair  of  the 
Queen's  rooms.  In  point  of  fact,  indications  on  the  wall  still  show 
where  this  entry  may  have  been. 

How  James  V.  came  to  erect  his  towers  almost  in  front  of  the  grand 
old  edifice  of  King  David,  and  so  cut  off  its  free  passage  from  its 
original  line,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
sacred  building  at  that  time  (1529-31)  was,  though  it  had  been  repaired 
by  Abbot  Crawford  (who  was  abbot  in  1457),  reduced  to  the  nave  only ; 
the  great  central  tower  gone  ;  choir  and  transepts  in  semi-ruins ;  and 
the  throes  of  the  Reformation  gathering  in  strength  and  influence ;  and 
that  its  uses  as  a  religious  house  were  less  important,  and  the  roadway 
leading  from  the  foir-yet  now  obsolete,  and  mainly  required  for  the 
palace-royal,  which  was  henceforth  to  form  entry  to  the  remnant  of  the 
Abbey.  One  other  hypothesis  may,  however,  be  advanced,  that  when 
James  IV.  founded  the  first  Palace  in  1503,  he  had  planned  to  have  but 
one  entrance  to  both  Palace  and  Abbey,  as  at  the  present  day,  but 
leaving  the  Abbey  front  clear  of  buildings.  This  conjecture  finds  support 
from  Rothiemay's  bird's-eye  View,  which  shows  a  wide  doorway  in  the 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  so  opening  towards  the  Abbey  and 
grounds. 

The  foir-werk  of  the  fourth  James  kept  intact  in  its  old  position 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  archway  and  gates 
were  removed,  the  south  wall  and  tower  being  allowed  to  remain,  the 
only  remnants  of  the  first  palace  of  Holyrood,  erected  to  receive  a 
Tudor  as  the  queen  of  a  Stuart. 

Premising,  therefore,  that  the  foir-werk  as  erected  by  Walter  Merlioun, 
under  guidance  of  Master  Leonard  Logy,  the  Master  of  Works  at  that 
time,  and  on  the  site  of  the  entrance-porch  of  the  Canons  of  St 
Augustine,  was  handed  down  to  us  intact,  and  up  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  remained  so,  we  have  authentic  views  of  the 
building  both  from  its  east  and  west  approaches.  The  west  approach, 
as  represented  by  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  shows  a  grim  dead  front,  with 
high-pitched  roof  and  storm  windows  to  the  north,  and  a  gate  apparently 
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reacliing  up  two-thirds  of  the  porch,  with  long  hanging  spikes  reaching 
down  from  the  top  of  the  arch.  Above  tliis  entrance  there  is  what 
appears  to  be  the  royal  arms,  with  a  window  on  each  side.  To  the 
right  of  this  gate,  forming  the  street,  the  whole  of  the  old  property  as 
given  in  this  View  has  been  swept  away,  but  on  the  left  we  have  still 
the  whole  of  the  old  buildings  as  there  shown,  including  the  pend 
leading  into  Thomson's  Court,  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  old  Edinburgh 
now  to  the  fore. 

The  east  front  to  the  Palace  is  of  a  more  ornate  character,  being 
battlemented,  with  a  tower  on  the  south,  which  still  stands.  From  the 
View  by  Brown,  we  see  the  pillars  of  the  arches,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  gate  or  spikes.  This  View 
brings  us  up  to  about  the  time  of  its  demolition.  Both  Views  show  that 
the  foir-yet  only  occupied  the  south  half  of  the  roadway,  the  north 
half,  looking  west,  being  apparently  a  dead  wall,  nearly  half  the  height 
of  the  building;  but  the  wall  which  fronted  the  Palace,  joining  the 
inner  gateway,  had  a  door  into  the  Palace  yard,  connecting  it  with  a 
door  from  the  archway  or  port,  and  it  was  from  this  corner  that  the  long 
wall,  which  remained  till  the  Victorian  improvements  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  led  up  to  James  Fifth's  towers.  This,  most  probably,  with 
another  wall  to  the  north,  formed  the  enclosed  roadway  to  the  (so-called) 
Regent  Moray's  House,  which  we  see  in  Rothiemay's  Map. 

Now,  if  the  records  of  the  Abbey  Court  are  correct,  this  building,  as 
seen  in  these  Views,  was  used  from  the  time  of  James  VII.  at  latest  as 
the  legal  office  of  the  Sanctuary  for  Debtors  (1686).  The  entries  in  the 
books  of  the  bailie  of  the  Sanctuary  tell  us  that  from  that  time  up  till 
1880,  when  it  was  made  obsolete  by  I)r  Cameron's  Act  of  Parliament,  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  persons  found  protection  within  its  bounds.  That 
means,  that  in  its  original  form,  as  the  foir-werk  of  James  IV.,  it  was 
used  as  the  Court-house  to  issue  **  protections  "  for  refugee  debtors  for 
about  seventy  years,  viz.,  from  1686  till  1755,  when  it  was  demolished. 
And  we  have  the  further  knowledge,  that  in  1646,  forty  years  before, 
when  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  created  first  Hereditary  Keeper  of 
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Holyraod,  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  the  bailie  and  officers  of  the 
Saactuary. 

After  the  archway  was  cleared  away  '  and  the  Abbey  Court-houae  put 
into  its  present  shape,  it  left  behind,  Itiekilj.  aome  viaihle  portions  of  the 


I 


Fig.  1.  ToKor  at  aoiith-eBBt  Mriier,  and  Wall  «ith  built-up  Aruhea. 
(From  B  photograph  by  C.  W.  SincUir.) 

original  foir-werk,  comprising  the  north  ivall  of  the  south  side  {fig.  1), 
with  its  turret  and  with  the  remains  of  the  arcliec.     This  wall,  as  at 


'  The  keppei's  house  was  over  tlie  gsiewayii,  bi 
apartnivntB  in  the  Paluct,  but  ultiniatsly  (in 
into  what  hail  l>aeii  the  ■oliliera'  guaril-hoiiaa  st  I 
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the  present  day,  looking  north,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  roadway  lead- 
ing to  the  Palace,  is  clearly  part  of  the  original  building  in  its  entirety. 
There  are  the  remains  of  four  arches  reaching  to  nearly  the  second 
storey  of  the  building,  with  traces  of  the  capitals  and  pillars  on  which 
they  rested.  These  pillars,  which  rise  about  8  feet,  were  fluted, 
with  round-headed  capitals.  The  span  between  each  set  where  they 
rested  on  their  pillars  is  13  feet,  and  between  each  pair  of  pillars 
fully  2  feet.  The  length  of  the  building  from  east  to  west  is 
58J  feet  till  it  reaches  the  corner  of  the  tower,  the  outside  round 
of  which  is  16  feet  5  inches.  Near  the  western  entrance,  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  arch,  there  is  clear  trace  of  a  door,  now  built  up 
with  squared  blocks,  differing  from  the  surrounding  rubble,  which, 
were  it  opened  up,  would  lead  into  the  old  jail  in  the  interior.  In 
the  original  there  was  a  fine  projecting  pillared  arch,  which  formed 
the  front  of  the  gateway  towards  the  Palace,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  demolished. 

The  tower  at  tlie  south-east  corner  fronting  the  Palace,  which 
originally  was  much  higher  than  now,  and  had  two  windows  (but  now 
has  one  only),  is  also  part  of  Jamea  Fourth's  foir-werk.  The  whole 
building  was  much  higher  than  now,  having  attics  with  storm 
windows ;  this  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the  upper  window  of 
this  tower.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  trace  where  the  top  of  the  original 
had  been  replaced  by  modem  dressed  stonework,  for  the  walls  had  been 
of  coarse  rubble,  and  now  the  one  window  has  been  adapted  to  light 
the  stairway  leading  up  to  the  large  room  now  used  as  their  Council 
Chamber  by  the  High  Constables  of  Holyrood  House.  The  door  of  this 
tower  or  turret,  which  the  Constables  always  use  when  marching  out  to 
take  duty,  faces  the  Palace  and  has  a  curiously  pointed  half  archway 
over  its  flat  top.  In  height  it  measures  6  feet  7  inches,  and  in  breadth 
only  3  feet  3  inches. 

The  other  doorway, — This  door  (shown  to  the  left  in  fig.  2)  was  prob- 
ably removed  here  from  the  wall  adjoining  James  Fifth's  towers  during 
the  Victorian  improvements  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the 
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Abbeyhill  approach  was  carried  through  the  Palace  gardens.  It  is  now 
attached  by  a  wall  to  the  back  of  the  Abbey  Court-houBe,  and  fonns  an 
entrance  to  ite  back  yard.  In  height  it  measures  6  feet  10  indies,  and  in 
breadth  4  feet  2  incbes,  and  sbows  some  line  carved  work,  emblematic  of 


the  union  of  "  the  thistle  and  the  rose."      Over  a  scroll  moulding  on  the 
left  is  the  thistle,  and  on  the  extreme  right  it  the  rose ;  then  cornea  a  floral 
scroll  of  the  entire  breadth,  and  above  this  a  large  centrepiece  of  the 
arms,  sorely  decayed,  and  all  Ijearing  mark  of  much  antiquity ;  while 
ing  high  above  the  whole  design  is  n  large  thistle,  which  has  either 
picked  out  or  is  of  a  more  recent  date,  the  design  being  fully  4 


le  royal  ^^^^H 

tower '  ^^^^H 

Br  been  ^^^^H 

feel  in  I 
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T)ie  lintels,  which  are  original,  are  10  inches  iit  width,  finely 
fiutred.  and  much  decayed  as  well  as  chipped,  possibly  by  removal.  In 
;  gable  of  the  foir-yet  a  doorway  can  be  traced,  and  on  the 
second  iloor  what  looke  like  the  remains  of  a  small  iron-barred  window  ; 
and  it  may  be  here  noted  that  the  sockets  of  the  iron  bars  of  Jamee 
Fifth's  towers  are  still  quite  distinct  on  all  the  windows. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  foir-werk,  like  the  Palace 
proper  and  the  Abljey  of  King  David,  had  a  share,  however  small,  in 
the  damage  done  by  the  English  invasions  of  1544  ami  154T,  not  to 
speak  of  the  mob  violence  of  the  Reformation  tumults  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688 ;  but  such  ill-usage,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  must  have 
been  of  no  great  account,  probably  extending  only  to  doorways  and 
ornamentation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  remaining  portions,  viz.,  the 
north  and  east  walls,  tower,  doors,  arches  and  prison,  are  beyond  dispute 
assignable  to  James  IV.;  and  it  ia  gratifying  to  know,  that  although 
the  other  two  outlying  portions  of  this  royal  residence  were  subjected 
to  the  Immiliation  of  sale  to  private  parties,'  the  old  foir-werk  has 
always  remained  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  It  is  true  tliaC  cure  and 
patronage  of  this  historical  treasure  was  bestowed  on  the  first  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  as  Hereditary  Keeper,  in  1646,  but  os  a  property  it  did  not  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and  now,  after  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
it  has  again  reverted  to  the  full  possession  of  His  Majesty's  Board  of 
Works,  and  let  us  hope  that  what  remains  of  the  old  foir-werk  may 
remain  in  good   preservation  for  ages  to  come. 

The  Interior. — From  the  back  wall  view  of  the  present  erection  it  is 
quite  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  gable  and  the  north 
front,  with  its  remains  of  the  archways,  the  whole  is  modern.  One 
other  exception,  however,  is  worth  consideration— the  old  prison  on  the 
street  floor.     An  interior  ins[>ection  of  this  Abbey  Court-house  leaves 


i 


'  The  Croft -au-righ  house  woa  re pui  chased  by  the  Board  of  Works  i[i  the  middle 
of  iMt  centnry  from  Hector  Gavioe,  engraver.  Queen  Mary's  Bath  was  bought  buck 
early  in  last  century  from  the  Veitcb  family,  who  are  still  the  proprietors  of  the 
adjoining  jiroi^rty. 
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no  doubt  of  its  reconstruction,  on  the  removal  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  of  gateway  and  porch  ;  but  the  old  prison,  which 
is  built  of  dressed  stone,  with  arched  roof,  and  fiagstoned,  may  have 
been  found  to  have  been  built  for  all  time,  and  under  every  occupancy 
requisite  for  use,  and  so  incorporated  with  the  new  building.  It  is 
situated  at  the  right-hand  or  west  corner  of  the  passage,  and  is  of  great 
strength  and  security.  The  floor  space  is  17  feet  4  inches  lengthwise, 
and  12  feet  3  inches  across,  with  fireplace  in  west  gable.  The  side 
walls  rise  to  6  feet  6  inches  to  the  spring  of  the  barrel-shaped  roof. 
The  window  facing  the  south,  being  part  of  the  modern  back  wall,  is  of 
the  usual  dimensions,  and,  of  course,  iron-barred.  The  door  of  thiH 
quaint  little  prison  is  of  great  interest,  and  closely  resembles  the  jail 
doors  still  to  be  seen  at  the  top  of  James  Fifth's  towers.  It  is  of  great 
thickneas,  bolt-headed,  and  with  the  inevitable  jailor's  spy-hole,  which 
is  iron-barred,  with  sliding  shutter,  which  can  only  be  opened  from 
the  outside.  As  already  noticed,  there  is  evidence  on  the  old  outside 
wall  of  an  entrance  into  this  prison  from  the  original  archway ;  the 
present  entrance,  however,  is  from  the  passage  in  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

It  should  be  here  noted  that  overhead  of  this  cell  or  prison  there  is 
another  of  a  similar  build,  probably  part  of  the  last  erection,  entering 
from  a  stone  gallery.  That  these  prison  cells  were  used  up  till  nearly 
tlie  time  when  the  Sanctuary  was  swept  away  is  perfectly  certain.  And 
that  they  were  required  when  the  refuge  was  in  full  occupation  is  also 
certain.  If  we  take  one  year,  1816,  we  find  the  number  of  "Abbey 
lairds"  or  protected  debtors  to  be  118,  and  this  place  of  bondage  was 
their  place  of  punishment  should  they  contract  fresh  debts  during  their 
refuge  in  Holyrood.  This  is  the  more  easily  understood  when  it  is 
explained  that  the  Court  of  Session  had  decided  that  any  debtor  who 
had  gone  to  reside  within  the  Abbey  bounds  had  incurred  bankruptcy, 
even  tliough  he  had  not  been  regularly  "booked."  In  1810  we  find  one 
Richard  Perry  Ogilvie,  an  English  refugee,  being  incarcerated  in  this 
old  prison  for  a  debt  incurred  to  Richard  Townley,  a  Canongate  draper. 
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The  prisoner  appealed  to  the   Court   of   Session,  but   the   Court  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  bailie  of  the  Abbey. 

Whether  this  Sanctuary  for  insolvent  debtors,  which  was  the  only  one 
existing  in  Scotland,  derived  its  privileges  from  the  well-known  rights  of 
ancient  monasteries,  has  not  been  ascertained;  but  the  editor  of  the 
Liber  Cart,  Sarid,  Cruets  is  of  opinion  that  this  refuge,  not  being  for 
criminals,  as  of  old,  was  simply  a  privilege  by  usage  attached  to  the 
royal  residence.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Canons  of  St  Augustine,  through  the  period  of  James  Fourth  and  his 
royal  palace,  there  was  always  a  convenient  place  of  incarceration  for 
the  refractory  at  the  gateway ;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  present 
jail  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Abbey  Court-house  is  part  of  the  old  "  foir- 
werk'*  of  1503,  though  it  may  have  been  remodelled  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  its  entrance-door. 


r 
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NOTES  ON   A   HOG.BACKED   AND  TWO  COPED   MONUMENTS   IN  THE 
QRAVEYAKD   OF    NISBET,    ROXBURGHSHIRE.      Bv    A.    O.    CDRLE, 

P.8.A.3L-OT. 

The  ancient  graveyard  of  Nishet  is  aitimted  in  the  [mrish  of  Croiling, 
a  ahort  distance  to  the  nortli  of  Nisbet  railway  station,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Teviot,  and  from  three  to  four  milea  north  of  the  town  of 
Jedburgh.  The  earliest  reference  to  a  cliurch  or  chapel  on  the  spot  is 
in  a  charter  of  the  reign  of  David  I.,  wherein  the  Earl  Gospatrick 
granted  to  the  Canons  of  Jedburfih  the  chnpel  of  Nishet.     In  the  year 


Fig.  1.  Coped  Grnve- 


1606  the  }iarisli  of  NiHl>et  was  conjoined  with  the  adjacent  parish  of 
Crailing,  and  from  that  dale  the  cburiih,  gradually  ceasing  to  be  uaeil  as 
a  place  of  worsliip,  fell  into  disrepair,  and  has  now  so  entirely  disappeared 
that  its  actual  site  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  graveyard  will  Ire  found  the  three  raonuments  which  form  the 
subject  of  these  notes. 

1.  A  large  recnmbent  coped  Stone  (fig,  1),  S  feet  i  inches  in  length, 
apparently  imperfect  at  either  end,  and  tapered  towards  one  extremity. 
The  sloping  aides,  which  are  7  and  8  inches  respectively  in  breadlli,  are 
covered  by  three  rows  of  well-defined  scale-like  ornamentation,  niuuh 
worn  and  rounded,  and  rest  on  a  perpendicular  biae  of  4  or  5  inches  in 
height,  which  for  a  distance  of  9  inches  from  the  font  of  the  monument 
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.   HOG-BACKKD  AND  TWO   COPBD  MONUMESTS. 


mwleni  liwelliiij;,  the  root  of  whwh,  covered  witli  shiiiglea  (which  pre- 
sumalily  are  represpiited  on  these  tomba  %  the  scale  eurichment),  is 
crossed  aud  recTosaed  with  ropes  to  give  it  greater  stability  nnil  keep  the 
shingles  in  place.  The  etotie  lien  east  and  west,  with  the  broader  end 
towards  the  east,  aud  is  believed  to  be  in  its  original  position.  It  was 
discovered  when  the  churchyard  was  being  levelled  and  put  in  order 
in  1890. 


Fin.  3.  Portion  of  ■  Hog-backed  Monument  in  Nisbet  CburchjMil, 

3.  Standing  at  the  east  of  the  coped  stone  No.  1  is  the  greater  part 
(fig.  2)  of  a  hog-backed  Monument  of  the  usual  type.  It  is  34  inches 
in  length.  In  section  it  has  a  base  of  8J  inches  at  the  perfect  end  and 
12  inches  at  the  point  of  fracture — the  thickness  at  these  two  paints 
being  5^  and  11  inches  respectively.  The  ridge  varies  from  4  to 
fi  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  a  rudely  incised  line  cut  along  either  edge 
Near  where  the  stone  is  broken,  two  parallel  lines  cross  the  ridge  nt 
right  angles.  The  sloping  sides  are  not  quite  equal,  measuring  6  and 
7  inches  in  breadth  respectively  at  the  perfect  end,  and  llj  and  12 
inches  at  tlie  fracture.     Only  on  the  broiuler  side  are  there  any  remains 
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of  ornamentation,  and  that  consists  of  a  number  of  small  depressions  or 
punch-marks.  The  stone  is  rather  decayed  on  the  surface  and  covered 
with  lichen.  Within  the  memory  of  man  it  has  stood  in  its  present 
position.     Both  these  monuments  are  of  white  freestone. 

3.  Lying  at  the  west  end  of  stone  No.  1  is  a  fragment  of  another 
coped  Stone  (fig.  3)  of  unusual  character.  It  is  of  red  sandstone,  15  inches 
in  length,  10  inches  in  breadth  across  the  base,  and  7  inches  in  thickness. 
The  flat  top  measures  5  inches  across,  and  the  sloping  sides  are  4  and 
5  inches  broad.  These  are  ornamented  with  a  series  of  incised  parallel 
lines  forming  ridges,  the  edges  of  which  are  rounded  alternately,  of 
1  and  2  inches  in  breadth,  crossing  the  sides  in  opposite  direction,  and 
running  diagonally  across  the  fiat  top,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a 
combined  double  chevron. 

No  one  considering  these  monuments,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
representations  of  houses  and  shrines  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  can  fail  to 
notice  the  resemblance  in  many  leading  features.  The  roof  ridge, 
rounded  or  fiat,  gives  the  form  of  the  hog-back  or  the  coped  monument. 
The  tiles  or  wooden  shingles,  either  rounded  or  square,  at  the  extremities 
are  the  scale-like  enrichment.  And  following  the  same  analogy,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  chevron-like  pattern  on  the  stone  at  Nisbet 
may  likewise  be  a  conventionalised  representation  of  a  timber  roof,  such 
as  is  indicated  on  one  house  at  least  in  the  tapestry.  From  early  pagan 
and  Christian  times,  graves,  the  houses  of  the  dead,  have  been  covered 
with  representations  of  the  houses  of  the  living,  and  we  have  apparently 
in  these  monuments  the  fashion  of  the  houses,  or  at  least  of  the  roofs,  of 
the  Early  Norman  period.  The  desire  for  space  on  which  to  portray 
some  symbol  or  inscription  probably  led  to  the  broadening  of  the  roof 
ridge,  and  from  this  gradually  evolved  the  coped  stone  of  mediasval  and 
more  modern  times. 

I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  I^dlaw,  the  enthusiasdi^ 
custodian  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  for  having  drawn  my  attention  to  thei^ 
Stones;  and  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Middleton,  of  Crai ling  parish,  formue)^ 
trouble  on  my  behalf. 
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NOTES  ON  A  ROMANO-BRITISH  HOARD  OF  BRONZE  VESSELS  AND 
PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS  FOUND  IN  A  MOSS  ON  LAMBERTON  MOOR, 
BERWICKSHIRE,  now  Exhibited  to  the  Society  bt  Mkh  Michael 
Cochrane,  through  Rev.  Robekt  Paul,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Dollar.  By 
JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  thr  Museum. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  interesting  hoard  was  discovered  and 
preserved  are  communicated  by  Rev.  Robert  Paul  as  follows  : — **  These 
bronze  remains  (22  pieces)  were  found  in  a  moss  on  Lamberton  Moor, 
Berwickshire,  about  sixty  years  ago  by  a  labourer,  John  Geggie,  residing 
in  the  village  of  Hutton,  while  digging  drains.  Oeggie  died  quite 
recently,  in  hia  ninetieth  year,  leaving  a  niece,  who  lived  with  him — 
Mary  (xeggie,  still  residing  in  Hutton  village,  who  gave  the  bronze  pieces  to 
their  present  owner,  Mrs  Michael  Cochrane,  resident  in  Dollar.  She  can 
give  no  more  account  of  them  than  what  is  here  stated,  but  says  that 
she  heard  her  uncle  mention  that  wlien  they  were  found  they  were 
wrapped  up  in  some  material  which  crumbled  away  when  opened.  She 
also  states  that  her  uncle  had  unfortunately  given  away  some  portion 
of  the  find — nearly  half  of  it,  she  thinks — to  a  person  from  London." 

As  hoards  of  bronze  articles  of  the  Romano-British  period  are  not 
at  all  common  in  Scotland,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  one  can  now 
be  placed  on  record  in  a  suitable  manner,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery.  It  consists  of  portions  of  four  Roman 
Paterae,  four  Bowls  of  beaten  bronze,  a  beaded  Neck-ring,  two  small 
spiral  Rings,  two  harp-shaped  Fibulae  (enamelled),  and  an  S-shaped 
Fibula  in  form  of  a  sea-horse,  also  finely  enamelled. 

The  four  paterae  are  represented  chiefly  by  the  thicker  and  stronger 
parts,  such  as  handles,  bottoms,  and  rims.  They  had  been  deposited 
one  within  the  other,  in  a  nest,  as  the  marks  of  contact  on  the  handles 
testify.  Three  of  the  handles  are  entire  (fig.  1 ),  and  still  attached  to  a 
portion  of  the  rim  of  the  vessel.     They  are  all  of  the  usual  form  of  the 
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flat  patera-handle,  the  sides  curved  inwards  so  as  to  make  the  width 
least  about  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  terminating  in  a  circular 
expansion  with  a  circular  perforation  in  the  centre.  The  largest 
measures  6J  inches  in  length  by  2J  inches  in  its  greatest  and  IJ  in  its 
least  width.  The  second  measures  6J  inches  in  length  by  2|  in  its 
greatest  and  1^  in  its  least  width.  The  third  measures  6^  inches  in 
length  by  2^^  in  its  greatest  and  ly^  in  its  least  width.  The  fourth 
handle  being  only  a  fragment,  its  measurements  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  second  has  been  enamelled  on  its  upper  surface,  and  the  enamel  has 
left  its  traces  on  the  under  side  of  the  third,  which  had  been  lying  upon 
it.  The  upper  side  of  the  handle  of  the  third  patera  is  ornamented 
by  a  chased  device  somewhat  resembling  a  conventional  thunderbolt. 
The  bowls  of  the  different  vessels  were,  of  course,  slightly  different  in 
their  sizes.  Only  one  is  entire  for  a  portion  of  its  width,  and  shows  a 
depth  from  the  rim  to  the  bottom  of  4^  inches,  the  bottom  being  3J 
inches  in  diameter  inside,  the  diameter  of  another  being  4  inches,  and 
of  a  third,  3|  inches.  On  the  exterior  of  the  flat  bottoms  there  is  the 
usual  arrangement  of  three  or  four  concentric  circles,  hollowed  round  the 
centre.  Two  of  the  vessels  show  clearly  the  tinning  of  the  inside  with 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.^  On  the  inside  of  the  other  two  there  is  no 
recognisable  trace  of  tinning.  Round  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior  of 
the  one  which  seems  to  be  the  largest,  immediately  under  the  rim,  there 
is  a  band  of  chased  ornament  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  shown  in  fig.  2. 
The  same  ornament  has  been  observed  on  two  patersB  found  in  England, 
as  noticed  below. 

Two  paterae  found  near  Friar's  Carse,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  making  the 
road  from  Dumfries  to  Sanquhar  in  1790,^  are  of  the  same  form  as  those 
from  Laraberton  Moor,  and  on  the  handle  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  was 
the  maker's  name,  ansiepharr.     One  found  on  the  farm  of  Palace,  in 

^  The  tinning  of  the  patera  found  on  the  farm  of  Palace,  Crailing,  Roxbarghshire, 
was  analysed  by  Dr  Stevenson  Macadam,  and  found  to  be  composed  of  tin  and  lead 
in  nearly  equal  proportions.     Proc,  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  p.  601. 

-  Arch(cologia y  vol.  xi.  p.  105. 

vou  XXXIX.  24 
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the   parieh   of   C railing,    Roxburgli shire, 
One  was  found  in  the  Bi[iloration  of  thi 
Wigtownshire,  in   1863,  itnJ  is  ii. 
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SCaolinpe,  in  I'eeblesyhire, 
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Barochan,  Renfrewshire,* 
mentioned^  as  having'  l>eeii 
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maker's  name,  convallvs.  One  of  smaller  s 
found  at  Longfaugh,  Crichton,  Midlothian,  and  a 
Blackburn  Mill,  Cockhumspath,  Berwickshire,  are  in  the  Museum. 
These,  with  the  hoard  found  at  Ruberslaw,  and  described  by  Mr  Alex- 
ander Curie  in  the  present  volume,  seem  to  exhaust  the  list  of  recorded 
finds  of  Roman  pateree  in  Scotland. 

■  Pnie.  Soc.  Antiq.  Seal.,  vol.  jv.  I'.  59S,  ■ad  vol.  iv.  p.  m. 
"  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  123.  '  Ihid,,  vol,  iv,  p.  322. 

<  SrotlUh  Nalional  Mtmorinlf,  p.  IB ;  and  Jrdi.  Jaiir,  vat  xHx.  p.  338. 
»  XSTfi't  History/  Ralhfrglcn  [Mii).  \i.  124. 
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Nor  is  the  list  of  those  found  in  England  much  more  extensive. 
Three  were  found  in  a  hoard,  ^  along  with  a  finely  decorated  helmet 
and  other  articles,  at  Ribchester  in  1797.  One  found  in  1838,  at 
Prickwillow,  in  the  Island  of  Ely,^  has  the  same  band  of  chased  ornament 
round  the  exterior,  under  the  rim,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  largest  of 
those  from  Lamberton  Moor;  but  its  handle  is  highly  decorated  with 
enamel  scrolls  and  dolphins  in  relief,  and  stamped  with  the  maker's  name, 
BODVOGBNVs.  F.  A  hoard  of  five  was  found  in  1856  at  Stittenham,  in 
Yorkshire,^  of  which  the  largest  had  a  band  of  the  same  chased  orna- 
ment as  that  on  the  largest  from  Lamberton  Moor,  and  two  were  stamped 
on  the  handles  with  the  maker's  name,  p.  cipi.  polibi,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  one  from  the  Dowalton  crannog.  Two  were  found,  with  two 
colanders  and  other  articles,  about  the  year  1862,  at  Abergele,  in 
Denbighshire.**  Five  were  found  in  a  hoard,  with  a  bronze  caldron  and 
a  number  of  bowls  and  basins  of  thin  bronze,  at  Prestwick  Carr,^  in 
Northumberland,  in  1890.  One  found  at  Herringfleet,*  Suffolk,  has  the 
thunderbolt  design  on  the  handle  and  the  maker's  name,  qvattbnvs  ;  and 
another  is  mentioned  as  having  been  found  during  the  excavations  at 
Silchester.' 

Besides  the  paterae  with  flat  bottoms  and  flat  handles,  there  are  in  the 
Lamberton  hoard  four  smaller  vessels  of  thin  bronze  with  globular 
bottoms.  None  of  the  rims  of  these  vessels  is  quite  complete,  so  that  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  have  had  handles  or  not.  Three  of  them 
show  a  diameter  of  about  3^  inches  at  the  lip  which  is  slightly  everted, 
and  in  two  cases  thickened  and  flattened  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  fourth  and  largest  (fig.  3)  has  a  diameter  of  almost  4  inches  at  the 
lip,  and  is  remarkable  in  having  round  the  shoulder  a  band  with  a  central 
row  of  bosses,  each  about  fV  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter  and  about  the  same 
in   projection,  placed  about  ^  of  an  inch  apart.     This  band,  which  is 

^   Velusta  Monumcnta^  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

■^  Archa'ologia^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  436.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xli.  p.  326. 

^  Trims,  Hist.  Sor.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ^  N.S.,  vol.  ix.  p.  20. 

*  ArchoBolcHjia  ^iiana,  vol.  xv.  p.  169. 

*  Proc.  Soe.  Antiq.  Lond.,  1896,  p.  239.  '  Archwologia,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  244. 
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aljfjut  ^'g-  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  a  atrip  of  thin  hronze  carofully  bent 
l>oth  ways  to  fit  the  curvature  of  the  vessel,  iLiid  the  bosses  are  beaten  up 
from  the  back.  The  biuid  is  not  soldered  or  bicrnt  on,  but  is  tightly 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  by  small  rivets  having  almost 
imperceptible  heads  on  the  outside,  and  larger  heads  beaten  perfectly  flat 
Du  the  inside.  Five  of  these  rivets  remain,  at  distances  of  about  an  inch 
and  11  half  apart. 

These  vessels  of  thin  beaten  bronze,  and  specially  the  largest,  with  the 
implanted  band  of  bosses  in  repouss^  work,  are  more  Late-Celtic  than 


FiR.  3. 


Boman  in  character.  One  of  these  small  vessels  of  thin  bronze,  4^  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  globular-shaped  under  part,  and  a  strip  with  bosses 
at  intervals  riveted  round  the  shoulder  of  the  vessel,  was  found  in  the 
Glastonbury  lake  village,'  which  is  assigned  to  a  pre-Roman  date,  and 
has  yielded  a  very  large  number  of  Late-Celtio  remains. 

The  l>eaded  collar  or  neck-ring  (shown  in  fig.  1)  is  also  distinctively 
Late-Celtic.  It  is  of  the  usual  form,  slightly  oval  in  contour,  the 
internal   measurements   beinj;;   5    inches   by  5jj    inches.     Of  the  whole 


'  Biilleid'B  ■'  Lake  Village 
irt  Arrhcologital  Sufiety,  i 


■r  Glaatonburj," 
.  xl.  pj..  147,  119 


1  thn  I'roceedings  of  Iht  Soviemf- 
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circumference,  three-fourths  is  composed  of  a  plain  rod  of  solid  bronze, 
almost  circular  in  section  at  the  centre  of  the  back,  where  it  is  only 
about  J  inch  in  diameter,  thickening  gradually  towards  the  front,  where 
it  joins  the  beaded  part.  At  the  junction  it  is  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ending  on  both  sides  with  an  ornamented  part,  covered  in  front  with 
closely-set  parallel  lines  of  hatchings.  The  beaded  part  is  separately 
formed  of  eight  beads,  graduated  from  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to  1  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  larger  beads  are  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  are  strung 
on  an  iron  rod  of  oval  section,  bent  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  collar,  and 
entering  socket-holes  made  for  it  in  the  ends  of  the  bronze  part 
of  the  ring.  The  beads  are  ornamented  with  bands  of  chased  parallel 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  projecting  moulding  which  passes  round 
the  middle  of  each  bead,  and  between  them  are  pulley-shaped  connections, 
much  oxidised,  which  may  or  may  not  be  separate  beads  of  smaller  size. 

Beaded  collars  of  this  form  are  rare  in  Scotland.  One  was  found  in 
Lochar  Moss,^  near  Comlongan  Castle,  a  few  years  before  1851.  It 
has  fourteen  large  beads,  separated  from  each  other  by  smaller  pulley- 
shaped  beads,  all  strung  on  an  iron  rod,  the  ends  of  which  fit  into 
sockets  in  the  back  part  of  the  collar,  which  in  this  case  is  of  consider- 
able breadth  and  thickness,  and  bears  Late-Celtic  ornamental  scrolls. 
Another  was  found  in  the  crannog  at  Hyndford^  in  1898.  Only  the 
beaded  part  was  found,  showing  ten  large  beads  separated  by  smaller 
pulley- shaped  beads,  and  all  strung  tightly  on  an  iron  rod.  These,  with 
the  one  now  described  from  Lamberton  Moor,  are  all  that  have  been 
recorded  in  Scotland. 

In  England,  the  type,  though  still  rare,  is  not  quite  so  scarce.  One 
found  in  1831  at  Mowroad,^  near  Rochdale,  has  eleven  beads,  the  back 
part  of  the  ring  rectangular  in  section  and  chased  with  double  zigzag 
lines.  One  found  at  Embsay,*  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1844,  has  twelve  beads,  and  the  same   form  of   ring.     One  found   in 

^  ArcJuxologia^  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  83.  '^  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.^  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  385. 

^  Archceologia,  vol.  xxv.  p.  695.  *  Ibid.j  vol.  xxxi.  p.  617. 
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Carlisle  in  1881  has  ten  Iwada.'  Odb  found  at  Pecdeswell,^  near 
Worcester,  has  twenty  beads  of  very  peculiar  shape,  alternating  with 
pulley-ahttijed  beuda,  strung  on  an  iron  rod. 

The  two  rings  of  bronze  wire  (fijj.  4),  coiled  in  a  spiral  of  two  and  a 
half  twists,  are  made  of  roughly  rounded  wire,  leas  than  ^  inch  in 
tliicknesB,  One  has  a  rude  imitation  of  a  serjient'a  head  at  one  end  of 
the  wire  ;  the  other  end  is  broken  off.  In  the  other  ring  both  ends  show 
a  roughly  broken  surface.  The  interior  (liameter  of  the  coiled  ring  is 
the  same  in  both  cases,  about  iJ  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  4.  Two  Kinga  of  Coiled  Bi 
togBther 


Fibiil»  CKmeiiled 


Xol  the  least  interesting  of  the  personal  ornaments  in  thia  hoard  is 
the  group  of  three  fibula  cemented  together  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal.  Two  of  them  are  of  a  not  uncommon  form,  2J  inches  in 
extreme  length,  how-shaped,  with  a  T-shaped  head,  the  cross-bar  covering 
the  coil  of  the  spring-pin ;  and  the  other  end,  which  is  finished  ofi"  by  a 
knob,  has  the  triangular  space  under  the  end  of  the  bow  filled  up  with 
a  thin  plate,  the  under  edge  of  whii;h  is  curved  upwards  hs  a  catch  for 
the  point  of  the  pin.  The  coil  eonaists  of  ten  twists,  and  the  loop, 
which  is  bent  back  upon  the  cross-bar  of  the  head,  is  secured  by  a  hook 
and  stud,  while  a  wire  passing  through  the  coil  from  side  to  side  is  bent 
over  the  whole,  and,  passing  through  a  collar,  forms  a  loop  on  the  top  of 

'  Proc.  Sue.  Ajitiq.  Lmiil.,  1881,  p.  534.  '  Ardurologia,  vol.  ixx.  p.  5B4. 
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the  fiiiula.  Theae  two  fibulae  no  doubt  formed  a  pair  and  were  worn 
together,  with  a  connecting  chain  from  the  two  loopa.  Mr  Arthur 
Evana'  descriliea  this  form  of  iibula  as  a  "specially  British  develop' 
ment,"  and  Bays  further  that  "theae  fibulie  were  in  fact  worn  by  the 
native  women  in  pairs  connected  by  a  chain  hanging  down  between 
them."      The    patches    of   green,  red,    and  yellow  enamel  with  which 


It  ia 


the    obverse   fate   of   the   1)ow    has   Ijeen  decorated  are  another  Celtic 
characteristic. 

The  tliinl  fibula  is  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  hoard. 
formed  in  tlie  shape  of  a  hippocamp  or  sea-horse,  3j  inci 
length,  formed    of  an  S-shaped  plate  of  metal,  to  the  back  of  which 
have  been  attjiched  the  pin  and  ita  catch,  now  gone,  while  the  front  is 


"On 


wo  Fibule  of  Csltio  Form  from 
'rchirolo'jia,  vol.  Iv.  p    183. 


I,  NorthuinberUiid,''  by  Arthur  J. 
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decorated  with  champleve  enamels.  The  nostril  and  eye  of  the  beast 
are  marked  by  circles  of  red  enamel  with  blue  centres.  The  crest  and 
neck  are  hidden  by  oxidation.  On  the  body,  in  the  middle,  are  four 
lozenge-shaped  spaces  in  which  red  and  blue  enamels  alternate,  while 
the  curved  portions  are  filled  with  two  alternating  panels  of  the  same 
two  colours.  What  ought  to  be  the  tail  part  is  really  a  second  head, 
with  a  nostril  and  eye  filled  in  w^ith  red  circles  and  blue  centres  as 
before.  The  upstanding  crest  is  hidden  by  oxidation,  an  interesting 
result  of  which  is  shown  in  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  forms  and 
markings  of  four  pinnules  of  the  frond  of  a  small  fern  and  several  spikes 
of  grass,  on  which  the  fibula  must  have  been  lying. 

This  is  the  only  example  of  these  S-shaped  enamelled  brooches  which 
has  been  found  in  Scotland.  They  are  much  commoner  in  England, 
and  examples  have  been  figured  from  KirkbyThore  in  Westmoreland, 
and  Mai  ton  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  York  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  (1846);  from  Norton  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  another  locality  unascertained,  in  Mr  J.  Romilly  Allen's 
Cdtie  Art ;  from  the  Thirsk  House  Cave  in  Derbyshire,  in  The  Reliquary 
(1897);  and  from  the  Victoria  Cave  at  Settle,  in  Professor  Boyd- 
Dawkins's  Cave  HuiiHng. 
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Monday,  8^^  May  1905. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P.,  . 

LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected  Fellows : — 

Francis  Burgess,  27  Lechmere  Road,  Willesden  Green,  London. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Burr,  of  Highfields  Park,  Halesowen,  Worcestershire. 
Robert  Dollar,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
William  Harvey,  4  Gowrie  Street,  Dundee. 
William  Neish,  of  The  Laws,  Kingennie. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  Joseph  Downes,  Irvine,  Ayrshire. 

Collection  of  Flint  Implements,  from  the  Sands  of  Shewalton,  com- 
prising one  Arrow- head,  with  barbs  and  stem  ;  three  Scrapers ;  one  small 
hollow  Scraper  ;  two  Knives,  with  curvilinear  edges ;  one  chisel-like 
Implement ;  two  small  Borers  ;  five  minute  Flint  Implements  ;  and  one 
small  circular  Scraper. 

(2)  By  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
Catalogue  of  the  Treasure  of  the  Oxus.     4to.     1905. 

(3)  By  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Scotland. 

Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots— 1547-1603.     Vol.  iv.     1571-74. 

(4)  By  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Letters  and  Papers — Foreign  and  Domestic.  Henry  viii.  Vol.  xix.. 
Part  2.     1544. 
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(5)  By  G.  Watson,  the  Author. 

The  Story  of  Maiden  Lilliard.  Is  it  a  Myth?  Reprint  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Hawick  Archceoloffical  Society, 

(6)  By  Lieut.-Col.  H.  \V.  L.  Hime,  the  Author. 

« 

Our  Earliest  Cannon,  1314-46.  Reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Institution.     8vo,  pp.  6. 

(7)  By  John  Edwards,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

The  Gilbertines  in  Scotland.  Reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Glasgow  Archceological  Society, 

(8)  By  Edouard  Piette,  the  Author. 

Classification  des  Sediments  formers  dans  les  Cavernes  pendant  I'Age 
du  Renne.     Svo,  pp.  48. 

I.es  Causes  des  Grandes  Extensions  Glaciaires  aux  temps  Pleistocenes. 
8vo,  pp.  10. 

Notions  Complomentaires  sur  L'Asylien.     8vo,  pp.  13. 

Gravure  du  Mas  d'Azil,  et  Statuettes  de  Menton.     8vo,  pp.  13. 

La  Collection  Piette  au  Musee  de  Saint  Germain,  par  Salomon 
Reinach.     8vo,  pp.  3. 

There  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr  Macphee,  Helensburgh,  through  Mr  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Highland  Brooch  of  Silver,  with  foliageous  scroll  ornament,  and  a 
Flanged  Axe  of  Bronze,  found  at  Fort-William,  Inverness-shire. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON  SOME  SCOTTISH  PLACE-NAMES  AS  THEY 
APPEAR  IN  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND  TAX  COLLECTED 
BY  BOYAMUND  IN  THE  YEARS  1274-1276,  AS  PRESERVED  IN  A  MS. 
IN  THE  VATICAN.  By  The  Right  Rev.  JOHN  DOWDEN,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F. S.A.Scot. 

Those  who  examine  the  Papal  records  relating  to  Scotland,  as  printed 
in  Theiner's  Monumenta,  or  (in  some  cases)  as  given  in  abstract  in  the 
Calendar  of  Papal  Registers^  of  which  six  volumes  have  now  appeared, 
must  be  struck  by  the  strange  and  sometimes  grotesque  transformations 
which  Scottish  place-names  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Papal 
scribes.  But  the  phenomenon  is  not  such  as  to  cause  any  surprise.  The 
clerks  of  the  Roman  Curia,  when  they  had  to  engage  in  the  task  of 
transcribing  documents  coming  from  foreign  lands,  could  without  difficulty 
read  the  Latin  text  so  long  as  the  sense  was  a  constant  guide  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  script.  It  was  different  when  they  met  a  proper 
name,  be  it  of  person  or  place.  Then,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
obscure  place-names,  there  was  nothing  but  to  attempt  to  decipher  letter 
by  letter.  Our  own  every- day  experience  with  our  ordinary  correspond- 
ence shows  us  that  while  the  general  drift  of  a  badly  written,  or  of  a 
fairly  well  written  letter  may  be  gathered  quite  accurately,  the  names  of 
unknown  places  are  not  easily  read,  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  conjecture  as  to  what  was  intended.  If  we  show  the  doubtful 
word  to  different  persons,  we  are  often  furnished  with  a  variety  of  different 
interpretations  of  the  written  cryptogram. 

Dr  J.  Maitland  Thomson  has  lately  procured  photographs  of  two  pages 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Boyamund,  and  allowed  me  to  examine  them.  It 
is  plain  that  some  few  of  the  variants  in  the  spelling  of  the  place-names 
in  Theiiier's  Monumenta  are  due  to  errors  of  transcription  for  which 
Theiner  himself  is  res|X)nsible.  But,  if  w^e  may  judge  from  the  two 
pages  photographed,  the  great  majority  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  place- 
names  in  Theiner's  print  are  faithfully  reproduced  from  the  MS. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  forms  of  Scottish  place-names,  as  presented 
in  the  Papal  records,  reveals  the  sources  of  many  of  the  transmuted  forms. 
In  medieval  script  certain  letters  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another, 
and  may  be  easily  mistaken.  Again,  certain  groups  of  letters  give  rise 
to  a  variety  of  possible  readings.  Each  of  these  sources  of  error  may 
with  advantage  be  separately  considered. 

I.  The  confusion  of  c  and  t.  The  close  resemblance  of  these  two 
letters  in  medieval  script  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  the  sources  of 
variation  in  the  spelling  of  the  Roman  copyists.  Where  there  is  nothing 
in  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  indicate  which  is  obviously  the  true 
reading,  even  an  accomplished  charter-scholar  may  be  sometimes  perplexed 
as  to  which  letter  is  intended  by  the  written  symbol.  It  is  fortunately 
an  error  which  seldom  affects  the  identification  of  the  place.  A  few 
examples  may  be  taken  from  the  Accounts  of  Boyamund's  collection  of 
tenths  in  Scotland  in  the  years  1274  and  1275,  as  printed  in  Theiner's 
Monumejita  (j)}^.  109-116). 

(a)  Cases  where  t  is  printed,  and  c  had  probably  been  written. 
Abertorn,  Aldtambus,  Ertledon,  Cotpen,  Buthan  (the  district,  earldom, 
and  rural  deanery  in  Aberdeenshire),  Gerloth  (Gerloch,  Gairloch),  Sanctus 
Calmoth  (Calmoch,  Colmoc)  Lostrist  (Loscrisj),  and  scores  of  similar  cases 
could  be  added,  (b)  Cases  where  c  is  printed,  and  t  had  probably  been 
written.  Abernychi,  Bochans  (Bothans,  St  Bothans),  Guchery  (in  the 
diocese  of  Brechin),  Maricon  (in  the  same  diocese).  Perch  (the  ancient 
capital  of  Scotland),  Rocheven  (Rotheven,  lluthven),  Aberbrochoc 
(Aberbrothoc),  Solcre,  Lincon  (in  Haddingtonshire),  Hereyec  (Hereyet, 
Heriot),  and  many  other  cases  which  cause  little  difficulty  might  readily 
be  subjoined. 

II.  A  more  perplexing  source  of  error  is  the  confusion  of  letters 
consisting  of  simple  down-strokes,  more  especially  when  they  occur  in 
groups.  There  is  often  nothing  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  later  medieval 
period  to  determine  whether  two  down-strokes  placed  together  signify  n  or 
u,  I  say  the  later  medieval  period,  for  generally  in  the  twelfth  and  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  writing  is  beautifully  distinct.     Errors 
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arising  from  this  confusion  are  very  frequent ;  but  in  the  simple  case  just 
mentioned  they  seldom  occasion  any  difficulty  as  to  identification.  Thus 
we  have  Kelcow  (Kelcou,  Kelso),  Leningeston  (Leuingeston,  Levingeston), 
Tra;iernent  (Trawernent,  Travernent,  Tranent),  Kylgonery  (Kilgoueryn, 
Kingoueryn  in  Retjist.  Vetus  de  Aherbrothoc,  p.  236).  But  difficulties  are 
often  presented  when  three  or  more  down-strokes  follow  in  succession. 
The  possibilities  of  various  readings  are  rapidly  increased.  Thus  what 
is  written  m  may  signify  in,  or  ni,  or  wi,  or  iu,  as  well  as  m.  A  good 
example  of  such  error,  combined  with  the  error  of  reading  t  instead  of  c, 
will  be  found  in  the  shape  taken  (in  the  Accounts  of  Boyamund)  by  a 
well-known  district  in  Aberdeenshire,  "  Garmath  "  is  at  first  sight  a 
puzzling  word;  but  it  yields  readily  on  examination.  The  m  should 
have  been  read  ui,  and  the  t  should  have  been  read  c,  '* Garmath"  thus 
becomes  "  Garuiach,"  the  familiar  form  in  early  Scottish  record  of  the 
name  of  the  district  now  known  as  the  Garioch.  Again,  an  Aberdeen- 
shire parish  appears  as  "Damoth."  The  m  is  really  wt,  and  we  get 
"  Dauioth  "  (Daviot). 

When  four  down-strokes  occur  in  succession  several  new  possibilities 
of  reading  are  open.  Thus  **  Dim  "  is  doubtless  **  Dun  '*  (in  Angus) ; 
and  Diminaght  is  Duninaght  (Duninach,  or  Duneynach,  of  the  taxation 
of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews  recorded  in  the  Registrum  Priaratus  S, 
Andree,  34).  "  Limdy '•*  is  Lundy  in  Fife;  "Glemlif"  is  Glenilif,  in 
the  diocese  of  Brechin;  "Limtrechyn"  is  Luntrethin  (Lumtrethyn  in 
Regist.  Priorat.  S,  Andree,  36)  in  Angus.  The  word  given  (at  p.  114,  col. 
2)  as  "Bemmi"  is  puzzling.  The  true  reading  I  take  to  be  Benum,  a 
valuable  parish  in  the  !Meanis.^ 

III.  (a)  Cases  inhere  K  and  R  are  con/used.  The  places  named  as  Reth 
Undeby  and  Reth  Marescal  should  be  Keth  Undeby  and  Keth  Marescal, 
both  in  the  deanery  of  Haddington.  In  one  place  (p.  113)  we  find  Rech 
Marescal ;  here  there  is  the  additional  confusion  arising  from  the 
substitution  of  r  for  t.  **Rarale"  (p.  110,  col.  1)  is,  I  think,  Karale 
(Grail),  inserted  in  the  Lothian  list  because  Crail  was  appropriated  ta 
^  In  lieffist.  Priorat,  S.  Andree,  37,  it  is  spelled  Bennum. 
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the   Convent   of    Haddington :    but    this    conjecture    is    ofifered   with 
hesitation. 

(b.)  Confusion  of  B  ami  K.  "  Bechimdeby  "  is  a  strange-looking  word. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  places  just  mentioned,  Keth  Undeby.  Tlie  B  is 
an  error  for  K ;  the  c  tot  t]  and  the  four  down-strokes,  printed  as  im, 
are  really  un. 

(c.)  S  and  F,  s  and  f  conftised,  **  Syntref,"  in  the  deanery  of  Garioch, 
is  Fyntref  (Fintray).  In  the  Regiatrum  Episcopatus  Aberdonenis  (i.  43 ; 
ii.  65)  we  find  the  forms  Fyntreff  and  Fyntre.  Again,  the  confusion 
being  now  the  other  way,  **  Flemanan "  is  Slemanan  (Slaraannan). 
Again,  the  small  s  and  f  are  sometimes  confused.  Thus  Culfamuel  must 
be  Culsamuel,  and  Kinkraf,  Kinras  (Kinrf)ss). 

(d.)  Occasionally  h  is  read  for  what  was  meant  for  h.  Coldingebam 
and  Morlmm  may  ]>e  taken  as  examples.  In  "Smalberme"  (110,  col. 
1),  beside  the  mistake  of  h  for  h,  a  was  mistaken  for  er. 

(e.)  "  Sf  "  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  seems  to  be  **  ff,"  as  **  Sfongu  "  (n 
for  w),  Ffougu,  (Foggo),  in  the  Merse. 

(f.)  G  and  T.  "  Gravernenthe,"  in  the  deanery  of  Haddington,  must 
be  Travernenth  (Tranent).  "  Gobermor,"  in  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  is 
Tobermore. 

Some  cases  of  difficidty. — (1)  "Simerkechin."  In  Boyamund's 
Accounts  we  find  (p.  114)  a  place  in  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews,  and  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  St  Andrews  (that  is,  in  the  part  of  the  diocese  north 
of  the  water  of  Forth),  the  name  of  which  place,  as  given  in  print,  is 
"  Simerkechin."  This  name,  which  is  certainly  rather  puzzling  at  first 
sight,  will  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  record  be  found  to  be  the 
familiar  In verkei thing.  There  are  some  particulars  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  tax  and  the  amount  paid  that  point  in  this  direction.  This  being  so, 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  wortl  **  Simerkechin,"  and  see  whether  it 
will  yield  its  secret  when  examined  with  the  light  we  now  possess.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  c  may  be  read  t ;  similarly  the  four  down-strokes, 
which  Theiner  has  printed  as  tm,  can  be  resolved  into  nn  or  nu.  This 
much   gives  us   all   but   one   letter.      We    have   reached   as   possible, 
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**nuerkethin/'  We  infer,  then,  that  the  letter  printed  as  S  must  be 
read  as  I. 

Similarly,  I  think,  "Sunersunan"  must  be  read  "Inverlunan" 
(p.  114,  col.  1).  **Suner"  easily  gives  "Inner,"  and  we  must  read 
/  for  8.  A  long  s  (a  long  stroke  rising  above  the  majority  of  the  letters 
but  not  coming  below  the  base-line)  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  /. 

We  have  seen  that  the  resemblance  in  script  of  S  and  F  has  given 
rise  to  confusion.  This  same  place,  Inverkeithing,  appears  in  another 
place  in  print  (p.  114,  col.  2)  as  "  Funerkethyn."  The  four  down- 
strokes,  which  were  taken  to  be  im  in  the  word  **  Simerkechin,*'  are  here 
given  as  un.  But  they  are,  I  think,  beyond  question  nu;  while  the 
letter  printed  F  is  really  I.  A  reference  to  any  work  on  Palaeography 
shows  how  very  closely  some  forms  of  capital  /  resemble  some  forms  of 
capital  F, 

(2)  **  Ginpyr."  This  place  is  also  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St  Andrews. 
There  are  several  instances  in  the  record  in  which  C  and  G  are  confused. 
I  will  not  say  that  in  all  cases  this  confusion  is  due  to  erroneous  copying. 
Spelling  at  this  time  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years  later  was  largely 
phonetic,  and  it  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  original  Scottish  scribe 
wrote  the  C  or  tlie  G  which  we  in  our  day  should  call  wrong.  **  Ecclesia 
sancti  Guthberti  sub  Castro  "  is  of  course  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh ;  but 
the  sounds  of  Guthbert  and  Cuthbert  are  not  very  unlike.  "  Greenlaw  ** 
and  "  Greenlaw  "  are  not  very  unlike  in  sound,  and  what  we  call  Green- 
law (in  Berwickshire)  appears  on  one  occasion  in  the  Accounts  as 
Crenlan  (the  final  n. being  doubtless,  in  the  original,  w). 

"Graniston"  (p.  110,  col.  1),  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  appears 
to  be  Craniston  (Cranston).  Glammis  in  Forfarshire  appears  in  the  second 
year's  accounts  (p.  114)  as  Clammes,  while  in  the  first  year's  accounts  it 
appears  as  Glamnes  (p.  110).  Crathie  in  Aberdeenshire  appears  as 
Grethi  (in  the  Regist.  Episc.  Aberdon.,  ii.  55,  it  is  Crethy).  It  is  plain 
that  the  G  of  "  Ginpyr  "  may  be  a  C.  Now  in  the  first  year's  accounts, 
Cupar  (ecclesia  de  Cupro)  paid  22  shillings  and  8  pence,  and  in  the 
second  year  "  Ginpyr  "  paid  twice  1 1  shillings  and  4  pence.     Hence  I 
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take  it  that  "Ginpyr"  should  be  perhaps  read  "Cuipyr,"  tliough  one 
hesitates  to  say  how  the  three  down-strokes  should  be  divided. 

(3)  "Oysard,"  "Oernesy,"  **  Oimbulger,"  **  Oimenath,"  "Ommianyn." 
One  is  led  to  conjecture  that  the  accounts  for  the  second  year  of 
Boyamund's  collection  of  the  tax  (so  far  as  the  archdeaconry  of  St 
Andrews  was  concerned)  were  written  in  a  particularly  illegible  hand. 
For  it  is  here  (p.  114)  that  the  strangest  perversions  of  place-names 
occur.  The  scribe  had  his  own  peculiarities,  as  every  scribe  has ;  and 
some  of  these  we  can  gather  from  an  examination  of  the  printed  docu- 
ment. His  capital  D  must  have  taken  a  form  which  resembled  capital 
O ;  and  we  are  well  aware  that  one  of  the  forms  of  0  in  medieval  script 
is  singularly  like  one  of  the  forms  of  D.  When  this  fact  is  recognised 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  such  rather  alarming  names  of 
churches  in  St  Andrews,  north  of  the  Forth,  as  Oysard  (Dysard,  Dysart) 
and  Oernesy  (the  n  being  an  example  of  the  common  error  for  u  ;  and 
the  whole  word  being  Deruesy,  Dervesy,  Dairsie).  Again,  the  curious 
name  "  Oimbulger  *'  is,  one  cannot  but  suppose,  a  form  of  the  name  of 
the  parish  which  appears  in  Registrum  Priwaitts  5.  Andree  (34)  as 
Dunbulg.  Here  the  0  is  really  D ;  and  the  four  down-strokes  should 
have  been  un  and  not  im.  Again,  while  in  the  first  year's  payments 
for  St  Andrews  we  have  a  tax  paid  by  the  united  parishes  of  "  Donethac 
et  Quilt"  (p.  110),  in  the  second  year  it  is  from  "Oimenath  et  Quilt." 
These  are  evidently  the  same  places.  Part  of  the  word  ** Oimenath" 
yields  fairly  well.  The  0  is  D ;  and  the  im  is,  doubtless,  un;  the  t 
before  the  h  is  probably  c.  But  still  the  squaring  the  n  in  **  Oimenath  *' 
with  the  th  in  **  Donethac"  has  to  l>e  accounted  for.  "Duneynach"  is 
the  form  in  Scottish  record ;  and  the  parish  is  the  modem  Denino  in 
Fife.  "Ommianyn"  (p.  113),  beside  the  0  for  D,  presents  us  with  seven 
down-strokes  in  succession ;  and  the  true  reading  I  take  to  be  Dunmanyn 
(Beg,  Priorat.  S,  Andree,  29)  in  the  deanery  of  Linlithgow.  It  is  the 
parish  now  known  as  Dalmeny. 

(4)  "  Gingondrum."     This  odd-looking  name  appears  (p.  112,  col.  2) 
among  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  of  Brechin.     The  second  n  should,  I 
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think,  be  taken  as  a  u.  The  whole  is  then  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
place  now  known  as  Kingoldrum.  The  dropping  of  the  L  sound  is  of 
course  very  common  in  Scottish  phonetics.  We  are  familiar  with 
**goud"  for  "gold."  In  the  family  name  "Halkett"  the  I  is  not 
sounded.  We  find  in  Boyamund's  Accounts  (p.  Ill),  "Afford"  for 
"  Alford,''  and  "  A  veth  "  for  "  Alveth,"  both  in  Aberdeenshire.  Chalmers 
(Cal&lanta,  ii.  351)  says  that  Coldingham  "is  vulgarly  pronounced 
Gowdenham"  Compare  also  Halton,  Almond,  etc.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  how  it  sometimes  brings  us  nearer  to  a  solution  to  sound 
the  word  rather  than  to  look  at  it.  In  the  second  year  (p.  115,  col.  2) 
the  word  appears  as  "Kyngoudru."  The  want  of  the  final  m  in  this 
latter  case  is  perhaps  due  to  the  accidental  omission  of  the  bar  or 
horizontal  stroke  over  the  u,^ 

(5)  "  Prior  de  Oustmot "  (p.  114,  col.  2).  This  is,  beyond  question,  the 
Prior  of  Restennot.  The  two  closing  syllables  are,  I  take  it,  "  tinot." 
The  /?,  being  of  the  widely  looped  type,  might  be  mistaken  for  O,^  But 
speculation  without  sight  of  the  script  is  of  little  value.  For  practicable 
purposes  it  is  enough  to  know  that  no  other  word  than  "Rustinot" 
can  be  intended  in  the  place  where  the  word  occurs. 

(6)  "Halaham"  (in  the  dea,nery  of  Haddington,  p.  113,  col.  2).  A 
comparison  with  the  first  year's  payments  suggests  that  this  is  Aldham,  the 
second  a  being  a  mistake  for  d ;  the  initial  aspiration  is  not  uncommon. 

( 7)  "  Cimbar  "  (p.  113,  col.  2).  Here  we  have  "  Cimbar  et  Pentheland  " 
paying  7  lb.  13  sol.  4  den.,  evidently  only  for  half  the  year.  In  the 
accounts  for  the  previous  year  we  find  the  Rector  of  "  Dunbar  and 
Pentland  "  paying  22  mks.  (that  is  141b.  13s.  4d.).  The  C  must  be  an 
error  for  D,  and  the  four  down-strokes  should  be  read,  not  tm,  but  un, 

(8)  "  Forberwic  "  (p.  1 1 3,  col.  2)  must  from  the  context  be  Northberwic. 

(9)  "Fercemoth"  (p.  110,  col.  1).     This  puzzling  word  is,  as  I  conjec- 

^  The  variants  in  the  Rcgistrum  Episeopatus  Brechineiisis  are  Kyngoldruin, 
Kincoldrum,  Kincaldrum,  Kyncaldrum. 

-  At  p.  110,  col.  2,  the  form  is  "Rustinoth,"  and  so  in  the  Register  of  the  Priory 
of  St  Andrews. 
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ture,  what  we  now  call  Forteviot.  The  form  of  the  word  in  Regist.  Priorat. 
S,  Andree  (p.  34)  is  Fertheuieth.  Examining  carefully  the  word  in 
Boyamund*s  Accounts  we  can  see  that  t  was  mistaken  for  r,  while  the  in 
is  really  ui.  These  changes  give  us  "Ferteuiotb,"  which  in  sound  is 
scarcely  different  from  "Fertheuieth." 

After  such  attempts  at  explanation  of  the  forms  of  place-names  which 
yield  to  pretty  well-known  principles  gained  from  experience  in  dealing 
with  medieval  hand-writing,  there  yet  remain  in  Boyamund's  Accounts 
a  good  many  names  whose  forms  may,  perhaps,  be  best  accounted  for  by 
supposing  a  very  badly-written  original,  or  a  very  careless  transcription, 
or  probably  by  both.  There  remain  plenty  of  puzzles  to  stimulate  the 
ingenuity  of  scholars. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  document  in  Theiner*s  large  collection  of 
papal  documents  relating  to  Scotland  than  Boyamund's  Accounts  {Monu- 
menta,  pp.  109-116),  giving  us,  as  it  does,  on  the  sworn  evidence  of  the 
clergy,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  13th 
century  for  a  large  part  of  Scotland.  Unfortunately,  the  details  for  some 
of  the  dioceses  (and  among  them  the  great  diocese  of  Glasgow)  are 
lacking.  Still  we  have  here  a  document  of  very  great  value  :  and  it  is 
in  its  present  condition  almost  useless.  .  It  needs  careful  editing,  with 
(if  possible)  a  complete  identification  of  the  place-names.  The  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
Scotland,  and  familiar  also  with  the  older,  commonly  recognised,  names 
of  Scottish  places.  To  such  knowledge  I  cannot  pretend ;  but  there 
must  be  some  among  the  members  of  this  Society  who  could  do  the 
work  and  do  it  well.  The  object  of  this  communication  will  be  accom- 
plished if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  induce  some  such  competent 
enquirer  to  deal  with  Boyamund's  Accounts. 

Postscript. — It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  has  resolved  to  endeavour  to  procure  photographs  of  the 
whole  of  Boyamund's  Accounts  from  the  Vatican  Library.  Already  the 
two  pages  photographed  for  Dr  ^laitland  Thomson  have  furnished  some 
valuable  results.     Among  others,  it  is  now  certain  that  a  pen  flourish 
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over  the  laat  syllable  of  words,  which  in  the  case  of  the  word 
"Oimbulger"  (discussed  above)  has  snpplied  the  tiual  er  in  Theiner's 
transcript,  is  often  non -iiignilicant. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  EARTHENWARE  JARS 
OR  JUr.S  BUILT  INTO  THE  WALLS  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES  IN 
SCOTLAND.    Bt  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON.  F.S.A.Scot. 

In  a  paper  to  the  Siwiety  in  1883  (Proc,  xvli.  pp.  426-32),  I  directed 
attention  to  two  different  buildings  (since  then  removed)  in  Dundee, 
in  each  of  which  earthenware  jugs  had  been  found  inserted  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  tlic  cs:ternal  walla. 
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il  2.  Juga  found  built  into  ttiu  vM 
(5^  and  B  inches  liigli.) 

The  jugs,  several  of  which  were  preserved  (tigs.  1,2),  varied  somewhat 
in  form  and  dimension,  but  neither  of  these  characteristics  seemed 
essential  to  the  original  purpose,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  of  their 
insertion  in  the  walla,  since  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  such  a  case 
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fied  the  peculiarity,  removed  it  out  of  the  region  of  singularity,  and  raised 
a  presumption  of  an  established  usage. 

Since  then  I  have,  as  occasion  served,  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  other 
examples,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  last  year  that  I  was  fortunate 
in  discovering  another  example  of  this  curious  custom,  for  such  we  are 
now  entitled  to  consider  it. 

On  the  29th  March  1904,  I  happened  to  be  visiting  my  friend  Mr 
Wm.  W.  Moncrieflf  of  Annfield,  Abernethy,  when  he  mentioned  the  old 
mansion-house  of  Innernethy  not  far  off,  which  he  said  was  empty  and 
getting  into  a  ruinous  condition,  but  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Accordingly  we  started  off,  and  I  had  not  been  many  minutes  at  the 
old  house,  a  building  of  three  storeys  in  height,  when  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a  small  circular  opening  like  the  end  of  a  drain-pipe,  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  situated  in  the  top  storey  and  midway  between  a  window  and 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  south  gal)le.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me 
that  this  might  be  a  jar,  an  instance  of  the  practice  exemplified  in  Dundee, 
and  if  so  there  might  be  more  of  them.  I  moved  round  to  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  and  to  my  delight  saw  that  on  this  side  several  other 
examplt'S  presented  themselves.  I  could  now  also  determine  the  fact 
that  they  were  indeed  jugs  like  the  Dundee  examples,  because  one  or 
two  showed  a  spout,  and  at  least  one  exhibited  a  handle.  Careful 
examination  of  all  the  sides  of  the  house  showed  that  at  least  nine  jugs 
had  been  placed  in  the  walls.  They  were  all  at  a  uniform  level  of  about 
3  feet  below  the  wall  head  and  between  the  upper  floor  windows,  but  so 
placed  that  they  could  not  have  been  easily  reached  from  the  windows. 

The  house  of  Innernethy  is  a  plain  rectangular  structure,  measuring 
about  60  feet  long  by  21  feet  6  inches  wide  over  walls,  three  storeys  in 
height,  and  having  a  gal)le  at  each  end.  The  entrance  door  is  placed 
about  the  centre  of  the  east  front,  whence  a  passage  leads  directly  across 
the  ground  floor  giving  access  right  and  left  to  other  portions  of  that 
floor  and  ending  in  a  circular  stone  staircase  which,  projecting  from  the 
western  wall,  forms  a  sort  of  tower  on  that  side  and  gives  access  to  the 
upper  floors.     Internally  the  walls  of  the  principal  apartments  had  been 
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pannelled  with  wood,  some  fragments  of  which  remained,  but  no  dateq 
anuorial  henrings  could  be  anywhere  discovered  in  the  building. 
should  attribute  its  erection  to  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  ITtli 
century,  a  period  less  remote  than  the  Dundee  examples,  which  were 
certainly  older  than  this.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  practice 
of  placing  jugs  in  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses  in  Scotland  prevailed  iiC 
least  for  about  100  years. 

Immediately  on  reaching  home  I  wrote  to  Dr  Joseph  Anderson,  making 
the  discovery  known  to  him,  and  proposing  to  furnish  the  Society  with 


111!  built  iuto  tlie  wuIIe  or  t1i«  Mnnsinn-hauee  nf  Innemelhf.  J 
(BitolOiincWaiiiheigiif.) 

notes  of  an  investigation  of  this  new  instance  of  a  practice  so  singular. 
ITiifortunately,  a  severe  illness  kid  me  up  for  some  months,  and  the  pro- 
posed investigation  had  to  he  ])OHtponed.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  me, 
the  walls  of  the  old  house  had  been  broken  into  for  materials  for  the 
repair  of  some  farm  building  on  the  property,  and  in  the  course  of  taking 
down  the  jaw  had  been  uncovered,  a  circumstance  noted  in  a  |iaragraph 
in  the  Dan-lee  Advfriwer  of  26th  September  1904.  Recognising  the 
desirability  of  the  utmost  care  being  taken  of  the  ju^s,  I  wrote  at  once  to 
Dr  Anderson,  requesting  him  with  this  view  to  coniminiicate  with  S^ 
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Robert  Moncrieffe,  Bart.,  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  I  was  glad  shortly 
thereafter  to  receive  Dr  Anderson's  assurance  that  the  jugs  were  being 
taken  care  of,  and  that  Sir  Robert  had  agreed  to  present  a  specimen  jug 
to  the  National  Museum. 

Since  then  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  and  photographing 
six  of  the  jugs  in  Moncrieffe  House.  I  have  not  heard  what  has  become 
of  tlie  other  three,  but  a  visit  lately  made  to  the  old  house  showed  that 
all  the  nine  specimens  I  saw  in  March  1904  had  been  removed  from  the 
walls. 

Of  the  six  jugs  preserved  at  Moncrieffe  (tig.  3),  five  are  of  one  pattern, 
although  differing  slightly  in  dimensions.  These  Hve  range  from  9^ 
inches  to  10^  inches  in  height,  3 J  to  3|  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  about 
4  inches  at  the  base,  and  from  |  of  an  inch  to  |  inch  in  thickness. 

All  have  handles,  and  are  of  a  yellowish-green  glazed  ware  with  brown 
streaks  One  is  not  glazed  inside.  One  is  filled  up  in  the  neck  with 
lime  mortar,  but  appears  from  the  wei^^ht  to  be  empty  below.  Three  out 
of  the  six  had  remains  of  a  bird's  nest  inside.  Several  of  them  have 
had  handles  and  necks  broken,  doubtless  from  age  and  removal,  as  the 
breaks  appear  fresh,  and  in  some  cases  the  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

The  jugs,  like  those  in  Dundee,  do  not  appear  to  have  served  any  other 
purpose,  as  evinced  by  the  scoriae  adherent  to  the  bottoms. 

The  handles  have  a  double  depression  at  the  sides  of  the  upper 
extremity  and  a  single  central  depression  at  the  lower  end,  as  if  from  the 
impress  of  a  thumb  in  the  soft  clay  at  their  formation. 

The  sixth  jug  is  of  much  more  interest  than  the  others  (fig.  4). 
It  is  of  smaller  and  more  graceful  shape,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  highly 
glazed,  and  ornamented  with  raised  decoration,  and  a  l)and  about  J  an  inch 
wide  witli  an  inscription  round  the  widest  part.  At  the  neck  is  a 
bearded  face  ;  rr>und  the  body  is  the  band  with  an  inscription  as  follows  : 

->     WES  :  AEF  :  EST  :  VAR  :  1ST  :  WER    <- 
three  times  repeated :  above  and  below  the   band  are  acanthus  leaves 
(inverted  ])eloNv)  and  small  circular  medallions  containing  profile  heads  in 
relief.     Tlie  letter  8  is  inverted  in  the  inscription. 
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In  my  former  [lajier,  i»  considering  the  origin  of  tliia  strange  c 
which  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  I  suggested  the  jugs  might 
have  bceu  inserted  in  the  walls  to  serve  as  hirds'  nests.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  already  mentioned,  three  of  the  ais  jugs  preserved  at  Moncrieffc 
contained  portions  of  birds'  nests,  but  the  object  of  the  builders  in 
making  such  provision  for  birds  seems  far  from  (.■lear.  I  forraerly 
referred  to  a  superstitious  belief  that  the  presence  of  birds'  and 
especially  swallows'  nests  insured  tlie  safety  -if  a  building  from  lightning  ; 


hut  is  it  certain,  granted  such  a  superstition  prevailed  in  Scotland,  which 
has  not  been  proved,  that  swallows  would  have  preferred  such  u  form  of 
nest  to  their  usual  "clay  biggins"  under  the  eavesi 

It  really  seems  as  if  we  must  wait  for  more  light  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  additional  publicity  given  by  the  present  inslance  may  lead 
to  other  like  discoveries  when  old  buildings  are  Iwing  removed. 

1  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  alight  accident  of  my  visit  to 
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Innernethy  in  March  1904,  when  I  pointed  out  the  holes  to  the  farmer, 
and  explained  to  him  what  they  would  be  found  to  be,  led  to  the 
public  notice  given  to  the  discovery  of  the  jugs  at  the  removal  of  the 
walls. 

But  for  this  the  chances  are  that  the  jugs  would  have  shared  the  fate 
of  those  which  perished  by  hundreds — so  it  was  said — when  the  Wedder- 
burn  house  was  taken  down  in  Dundee,  no  one  of  the  many  persons 
concerned  thinking  the  matter  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 


III. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  STONE  COFFINS  AT  AUCHTERHOUSE. 
By  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Brouohty  Ferry. 

The  recently  erected  Dundee  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  the 
munificent  gift  of  Ex-Provost  Moncur,  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  on 
the  south  front  of  Auchterhouse  Hill. 

Here  on  14th  January  1903,  while  excavations  were  in  progress,  two 
stone  coffins  were  discovered.  The  coffins  were  rudely  formed  of  thin 
skelbs  of  undressed  stone,  such  as  are  found  on  the  hill,  having  from 
three  to  six  stones  in  the  length  of  each  side,  each  end  being  closed  by  a 
single  stone,  while  five  and  six  slabs  respectively  formed  the  covers. 
The  coffins  had  no  other  bottom  than  the  rocky  material  of  the  hill. 
That  farthest  east  lay  at  a  depth  of  15  inches  from  the  surface.  It  was 
15  inches  wide  at  the  head  or  western  end,  diminishing  gradually  to 
9  inches  at  foot,  and  was  about  9  inches  in  depth.  In  it  lay  the 
remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  much  decayed  except  the  skull,  which  was 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  lay  leaning  to  the  right.  The 
teeth  were  well  preserved,  the  summits  of  the  crowns  exhibiting  the 
natural  rugous  surfaces  unworn. 

No  relics  of  burial  were  found  in  the  other  coffin,  which  lay  ten  yards 
farther  to  the  west,  and  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  3  inches  from  the  surface, 
and  measured  only  9  inches  in  width  throughout  by  9  inches  in  depth. 
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The  burials  mtist  be  regarded  as  of  the  "  full  length  "  variety,  and, 
as  both  were  approximately  orientated,  presumably  assignable  to  the 
Christian  period. 

There  exists  no  record  of  there  having  been  on  the  site  any  place  of 
Christian  burial.  I  had  no  opportunity  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  to 
visit  the  site,  but  on  doing  so  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  I 
made  a  discovery  of  local  traditions  still  existing  which  may  indicate  an 
origin  for  the  burials.  To  explain  these  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
condition  of  the  site  before  the  operations  were  commenced  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  hospital. 

Here,  then,  and  occupying  a  small  knoll  known  locally  as  "  Greenfield 
Knowe."  towards  the  western  end  of  the  plateau  already  noticed,  two 
upright  standing  stones  of  boulder  character  formed  a  conspicuous 
feature.  They  were,  if  tradition  be  accepted,  the  survivors  of  a  larger 
group.^  The  same  tradition  records  that  the  farmer  of  Greenfield  farm, 
requiring  stones  for  the  erection  of  dykes,  removed  some  of  the  standing 
stones  from  Greenfield  Knowe.  He,  however,  speedily  found  un- 
expected difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  intentions.  The  dykers  whom  he 
had  employed  absolutely  refused  to  use  the  stones,  alleging  they  would 
thereby  bring  misfortune  upon  themselves  and  families,  and  threatened, 
rather  than  risk  such  calamities,  to  throw  up  the  job. 

While  in  this  quandary  the  farmer,  it  is  said,  had  a  vision ;  a  ghostly 
figure  appeared  to  him,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  warned  him  against 
interference  with  the  stones  on  Greenfield  Knowe,  and  concluded  by  the 
adjuration,  "  Gang  ower  the  ho  we  t*  anither  knowe."  Needless  to  say, 
the  farmer  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  ghostly  visitor.     Next  morning 

^  The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  parish  in  the  The  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  says,  '*  Near  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  of  Sidla  stands  a  Druidical  Altar  in  a 
very  entire  state."  This  is  expressed  in  the  usual  vague  style  of  the  period.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point,  and  might  liave  helped  to  an  identification  with 
the  Greenfield  group,  had  the  writer  told  us  in  what  he  reckoned  the  complete  state 
of  a  Druidical  Altar  to  consist.  We  are  further  informed  that  in  other  places  of  the 
parish  stone  coffins  containing  human  bones  have  been  disinterred  in  the  prosecution 
of  agricultural  improvements. 
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he  carted  back  the  stones  he  had  removed,  and  sought  material  for  his 
dykes  elsewhere.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  John  Bryson,  builder,  Auchter- 
house  (corroborated,  however,  by  others)  for  this  tradition.  It  is  here 
given  exactly  as  received  from  Mr  Bryson,  the  only  liberty  taken  with 
it  being  to  translate  into  modern  English  Mr  Bryson*s  expressive  Doric — 
all  but  the  concluding  command  of  the  ghost  (who  must  have  been  a 
poet),  too  precious  for  transhation,  and  therefore  given  in  the  original 
form.^ 

Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Greenfield  story,  and  that  the 
farmer  had  broken  up  some  of  the  stones  for  ease  of  conveyance  and 
subsequently  carted  back  the  fragments,  the  fact  remains  that  only  two 
stones  of  the  alleged  grou])  stood  upright  on  the  knoll  immediately 
previous  to  the  operations  which  led  to  their  removal  and  the  discovery 
of  the  coffins.  The  stones  stood  some  fifteen  yards  to  the  westward  of 
the  westmost  of  the  two  coffins.  Unfortunately,  in  the  operation  no 
care  was  taken  to  retain  the  stones  in  their  original  position.  Both 
were  thrown  down.  One  of  them  has  been  buried  under  the  debris,  so 
that  its  wherea])outs  is  now  unknown.  The  sole  remaining  stone  has 
been  shifted  some  twenty- five  yards  from  its  original  position,  and  now 
marks  the  site  originally  occupied  by  the  first-named  coffin.  This  coffin, 
with  its  contents,  has  been  removed,  and  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  Mr  John  Maclauchlan,  curator  of  the  Dundee  Museum  and  Public 
Library,  reconstructed,  with  skull  and  remaining  bones,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  position,  under  a  glass  case  in  the  Dudhope  Museum,  Dundee, 
where  it  forms  an  object  of  much  interest — a  praiseworthy  and  possibly 
as  yet  unique  instance  of  an  attempt  to  preserve  for  public  instruction 
one  of  the  early  modes  of  interment  in  Scotland. 

Furthermore,  I  learned  from  Mr  Bryson  that  the  group  of  stones,  two 
or  more,  were  locally  known  in  his  young  days  as  "The  Spittal  Stanes." 
This  is  important,  as  perhaps  casting  a  light  on  the  interments. 

^  Variants  of  this  story  apply  to  many  otlier  districts  in  Scotland,  and  point  to  the 
universality  of  the  superstitious  revert'nce  with  which  circles  and  groups  of  stones 
are  popularly  regarded. 
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The  term  "  spittal "  as  a  place-name  in  Scotland  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  contracted  fonn  of  "  hospital/'  and  if  indeed  a  hospital,  leper-house,^ 
or  other  house  of  refuge  stood  here  in  mediaeval  times,  it  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  singular  coincidence,  that  while  the  old  "  spittal " 
survives  only  in  a  traditional  term  applied  to  the  relics  of  a  still  older 
foundation,  the  designation  should  now  receive  a  fresh  stability  from 
the  dedication  of  the  site  to  a  sanatorium  in  modem  times. 

It  is  proper,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  that  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason  Inglis, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Auchterhouse,  is  due  in  no  small  degree  the  attention 
which  the  discovery  received,  and  which  has  led  to  the  preservation  of 
the  remains. 

^  An  apparently  clear  connection  between  the  place-name  "Spittale  land''  and 
the  disea-se  of  leprosy  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract  lelating  to  a  tack  of  lands 
at  Dumbarton,  anno  1494.  "  In  presens  of  ye  lordis  tiuditouris  Walter  Watsonc 
for  bim  self  his  wyf  k  sone  grantit  to  gif  owr  ye  tak  of  ye  landis  of  Spittale  land  to 
ye  touu  of  Dimbertane  quhat  tyme  yae  wald  get  a  discharge  of  ye  lepir  man  of 
quham  he  baid  ye  said  tak''  {Records  of  the,  Pari,  of  Scot,,  vol.  i.  1804,  p.  434). 
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IV. 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  OLD  CUSTOMS  IN  ST  KILDA,  COMPILED  FROM 
NOTES  MADE  BY  REV.  NEIL  MACKENZIE,  MINISTER  OF  ST  KILDA, 
1829-43.     By  Rev.  J.  B.  MACKENZIE,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Kenmorr. 

The  name  by  which  the  island  is  known  wherever  Gaelic  is  spoken  is 
*  Uirt,'  sometimes  used  in  the  aspirated  form  of  *  Huirt.'  It  is  derived 
from  *  I  *  (island)  and  *  ard '  high.  All  the  place-names  are  derived  from 
modern  Gaelic,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  more  ancient  inhabitants 
were  exterminated  by  the  Norwegians  when  they  frequented  the  island. 
That  they  did  so  is,  I  think,  almost  certain.  In  clearing  the  glebe  I 
removed  a  mound  in  a  little  field,  and  found  in  it  a  long  and  narrow 
whetstone,  an  iron  sword,  a  spear-head,  and  various  other  pieces  of  iron, 
mostly  of  irregular  shape,  and  the  use  of  which  was  not  obvious. 

From  their  language,  traditions  and  surnames,  the  present  inhabitants 
came  from  the  long  island  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  only 
linguistic  difi*erences  are  in  the  shade  of  meaning  which  they  attach  to  a 
few  words,  and  the  way  in  which  they  pronounce  words  in  which  *  r  * 
rough  occurs  and  the  sound  they  give  to  *  d '  or  *  g '  in  some  combinations. 
The  *  r  *  they  uniformly  pronounce  like  *  1 '  as  in  *  ruith  *  run,  which  they 
pronounce  *luith,'  otherwise  the  tone  and  pronunciation  are  the  same. 
At  present  the  M'Donalds  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  other  surnames 
are  M*Leod,  Gillies,  Morristan,  McQueen,  M*Kinnon  and  M*Crimmon. 

There  are  in  St  Kilda  proper  two  or  three  Keills,  where  there  are  the 
ruins  of  small  churches,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  Mary,  another  of  them 
to  Brenan,  while  in  Borrera  and  Soay  there  still  remain  altars  of  rough 
stones.  In  the  Glen  near  the  shore  there  is  a  sacred  well  called  tobar-nam- 
huapfhj  well  of  virtues.  Further  up  the  Glen  is  a  round  building  of  very 
coarse  workmanship,  roofed  with  stones  overlapping  one  another  till  they 
terminate  in  a  round  hole  which  gives  light  to  the  building.  It  is 
called  the  Giantess'  house,  and  is  covered  with  grassy  turf.  At  the  head 
of  the  Glen,  and  near  the  top  of  *  Mullach  Mor,'  there  is  a  small  ruin 
called  tigh  an  fhir  faireadh^  the  watchman's  house.  It  commands  a 
view  of  every  possible  landing  place. 
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Cl<ich  Aotaitj.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  semitransparent  stone, 
which  both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  is  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration.  In  many  places  it  is  called  dach  buaidhean,  stone  of 
virtues.  To  get  this  stone,  boil  the  raven's  eggs  and  return  them  to  the 
nest,  when  by  and  by  the  raven  will  go  and  get  a  clach  aotaig  to  try  and 
cure  them,  when  if  you  are  lucky  you  may  secure  it. 

Scattered  about  here  and  there,  and  very  numerous,  were  green 
mounds  called  ctiocan  sWdchean,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  a])odes 
of  the  fairies.  These  were  all  removed  in  the  course  of  agricultural  im- 
provements. They  were  composed  of  stones  mixed  with  a  little  earth 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  At  some  distance  below  this  layer  were 
stone  coffins  formed  in  two  different  ways.  At  times  they  were  formed  of 
four  flat  stones  set  on  edge  and  covered  by  a  fifth.  At  other^'times  lx)th  the 
sides  and  roof  wore  formed  of  several  stones  set  in  the  same  way.  These 
were  seemingly  of  different  age  from  the  former.  In  a  few  of  them 
bones  were  found,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  pieces  of  earthen  vessels. 

In  clearing  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  small  park  near  the  centre  of 
the  glebe  and  at  the  foot  of  Aoismheal,  I  came  upon  a  flat  stone  a  little 
under  the  surface.  On  the  top  of  it  were  some  ashes.  On  lifting  it  up  I 
saw  that  there  was  a  curiously  built  space  underneath,  but  as  it  might  be 
a  relic  of  some  ancient  place  of  worship,  I  did  not  disturb  it  but  replaced 
the  stone.  The  stones  removed  were  built  into  a  thick  wall  around  the 
little  field,  but  there  remained  two  stones  which  were  too  heavy  to 
remove,  and  as  they  were  lying  flat  and  occupying  a  good  deal  of  space, 
I  raised  them  on  end.     They  may  puzzle  some  future  antiquarian. 

The  north  glen  was  the  sheiling,  and  here  the  cattle  and  sheep  were 
kept  during  the  time  when  they  might  injure  the  crops  if  kept  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  ewes  were 
milked  daily.  Ewe  and  lamb  were  allowed  together  during  the  day,  1)ut  at 
night  the  lambs  were  folded.  This  not  only  allowed  the  milk  to  accumulate 
but  kept  the  ewes  from  straying  far  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
the  ewes  were  also  folded,  and  the  communication  between  where  they 
were  and  where   the   lambs  were  was   through  a  tunnel   in    the  wall. 
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about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  only  one  lamb  could  come 
at  a  time. 

The  only  remains  of  a  fortification  are  on  the  island  of  "  Dun.'*  The 
seaward  end  of  this  island  is  separated  from  the  other  part  by  a  very 
narrow  neck  of  land.  There  is  also  at  this  point  a  natural  rock  escarp- 
ment which  raises  the  protected  side  considerably  above  the  other.  It  was 
further  strengthened  by  a  low  wall  of  large  stones,  which  mostly  remain 
in  their  original  position.     There  are  also  visible  the  ruins  of  houses. 

As  a  race  the  natives  now  are  rather  undersized  and  far  from  being 
robust  or  healthy.  They  are  generally  of  slender  form,  with  fair  hair  and 
a  florid  complexion.  On  the  whole  they  are  good-looking.  The  diseases  to 
which  they  are  most  subject  are  spotted  fever  (]),  dyspepsia  and  nervous 
disorders,  with  swelling  and  bowing  of  their  limbs.  There  is  also  the 
mysterious  boat  cough.  In  their  own  opinion  they  get  it  by  infection 
when  a  boat  comes  from  Harris.  Now,  it  is  from  Harris  that  the  factor 
and  their  friends  come,  and  when  either  come  they  remain  for  several  days. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  natives  stand  about  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  a  way  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed.  During  that  time, 
also,  they  partake  of  a  good  deal  of  spirits,  of  which  they  seldom  partake  at 
any  other  time.  The  whole  way  in  which  they  live  at  such  a  time  is  quite 
abnormal,  and  the  wonder  would  be  if  they  escaped  a  cold.  When  boats 
come  from  other  places  from  whom  they  get  little  spirits  and  no  violent 
upset  of  all  their  usual  habits,  there  is  no  such  result.  \Vlien  hooping 
cough,  measles,  or  scarlet  fever  visit  the  island,  there  are  more  than  the 
average  number  of  deaths. 

The  disease,  however,  which  caused  by  far  the  greatest  mortality  was  a 
visitation  of  small  pox.  It  was  brought  to  the  island  in  the  clothes  of  one 
of  their  number  who  died  of  the  disease  in  Harris.  It  broke  out  just  after 
a  party  had  been  left  on  Stackan-armin  to  collect  feathers.  At  such  times 
they  generally  remain  away  for  about  ten  days.  Before  that  time  expired 
the  disease  had  made  such  progress  that  there  were  not  in  health  a 
sufficient  num])er  to  form  a  crew.  Death  after  death  followed.  At  last 
there  were  scarcely  sufficient  left  to  bury  the  dead.     As  they  had  then  no 
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spades,  one  man  is  said  to  have  dug  eleven  graves  with  the  back  board 
of  a  wool  card  about  18  inches  by  9  in  size.  No  coffins  were  attempted. 
So  weak  were  the  survivors,  that  when  the  dead  bodies  sometimes  fell  ofif 
the  planks  on  which  they  were  being  carried,  they  were  unable  to  raise 
them  up  again,  and  had  to  drag  them  to  their  graves.  The  hand  of  death 
was  heavy  on  the  place ;  out  of  twenty-five  families  only  five  could  keep  a 
fire.  There  were  ninety-four  deaths.  When  the  factor  came  next  summer 
he  found  those  who  had  been  left  on  Stack-an-armin  all  well.  They  lived 
on  fish  and  fowls,  but  at  times  suffered  much  from  cold  and  hunger.  They 
made  fish-hooks  out  of  a  few  rusty  nails,  and  also  contrived  to  stitch 
together  their  clothing  with  feathers  and  patch  them  with  the  skins  of 
birds.  They  returned  mostly  to  empty  houses,  crops  generally  never 
reaped,  and  the  cattle  roaming  about  half  wild. 

Strength  is  the  quality  they  most  admire,  and  they  are  always  boasting 
of  the  strength  of  their  ancestors.  In  proof  they  pointed  to  the  large 
stones  in  some  of  the  old  walls  and  ruins.  I  got  them  persuaded  after  a 
little  to  build  for  themselves  new  houses  on  a  more  enlarged  and  better 
plan,  but  I  could  only  get  them  to  work  when  I  wrought  along  with  them. 
So  long  as  I  could  be  with  them  they  would  work  quite  eagerly,  but 
whenever  I  had  to  leave  they  soon  got  tired.  One  evening  there  was  a 
large  stone  which  I  wished  raised  to  a  certain  position,  but  they  thought 
their  ancestors  only  could  do  that.  Next  morning  I  got  up  early,  and 
before  any  one  was  about  had  it  raised  by  means  of  levers  and  a  bank 
into  position.  I  cleared  everything  away  and  left.  Soon  I  found  them 
all  looking  at  it  in  astonishment,  and  I  explained  to  them  that  probably 
it  was  knowledge  more  than  strength  that  their  ancestors  possessed,  and 
at  anyrate  that  it  was  by  knowledge  that  they  must  emulate  their 
achievements.  I  showed  them  how  it  could  be  done,  but  did  not  show 
them  how  badly  I  had  bruised  my  thumb. 

Of  their  most  ancient  houses  several  still  remain  entire.  They  are 
circular  or  nearly  so,  and  roughly  built.  The  walls  are  6  or  7  feet  thick, 
with  spaces  for  beds  left  in  them.  These  bed  spaces  are  roofed  with  long 
slabs,  and  the  entrance  from  the  interior  of  the  house  is  about  3  feet  by 
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2  feet.     The  walls  are  not  arched  hut  contracted  gradually  hy  the  over- 
lapping of   the  stones  to  nearly  a  point.     The  entrance  door  is  about 

3  feet  by  2i.  The  outside  is  covered  with  earth  and  rubbish  and 
appears  like  a  green  hillock.  In  some  places  they  are  almost  entirely 
underground.  The  furniture  of  these  houses,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
from  tradition  and  what  still  remains,  was  a  quern,  a  hollow  stone  called 
clach  shoilsey  tilled  with  oil  and  a  cinder  of  peat  for  a  wick ;  a  vessel 
made  of  badly  l)urnt  clay  called  cragan,  which  was  used  for  a  pot,  a 
water  pitcher  and  a  dish  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  rope  made  of  hide.  The 
houses  which  they  occupied  when  I  came  to  the  island  were  larger  and 
more  oval  shaped.  The  walls  were  7  or  8  feet  thick,  about  6  or  7  feet 
high,  and  the  same  height  all  round.  The  beds  were  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  as  before.  There  was  also  the  same  absence  of  a  window.  Tho 
only  opening  for  light  was  a  small  circular  opening  at  one  end  where  the 
thatch  joined  the  wall,  left  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke.  The  door 
aperture  was  near  the  end  and  faced  the  east.  It  was  higher  than  that 
in  the  former  houses,  and  had  a  wooden  door  with  wooden  hinges  and 
lock.  A  partition  of  rough  stones  about  4  feet  high,  called  fcUlan^ 
divided  the  abode  of  man  and  dog  from  that  of  cattle.  There  was  a 
light  wooden  roof  resting  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall  covered  with 
about  18  inches  thick  of  straw  simply  laid  on,  and  not  in  layers  as 
ordinary  thatch.  When  beaten  flat  and  uniform  it  was  secured  by 
numerous  straw  ropes  called  siman. 

The  straw  used  was  that  of  barley.  The  barley  when  ripe  was  pulled 
up  by  the  roots  and  made  into  sheaves.  When  these  were  dry  they  were 
cut  in  two  and  it  was  the  root  half  of  the  sheaf  which  was  used  for  thatch. 
The  reason  why  it  was  put  on  in  such  quantity  and  in  the  above  loose 
way,  wiis,  that  in  spring,  when  the  young  barley  was  about  two  inches  high, 
tlie  thatch  was  tiiken  off  the  house,  and  the  half  of  it  which  was  next  the 
rafters  and  impregnated  with  soot,  was  taken  and  spread  as  a  top  dressing 
over  the  young  barley.  The  remainder,  which  had  been  the  outer  layer, 
was  now  replaced  and  formed  the  summer  thatch.  In  autumn  about  a 
foot  of  fresh  straw  would  be  added  and  all  made  snug  before  the  winter 
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gales.  This  way  of  roofing  left  a  broad  walk  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 
As  these  thick  walls  were  only  faced  with  stones  and  filled  up  in  the 
centre  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  the  houses  generally  touched  each 
other,  there  was  a  broad  grassy  walk  from  house  to  house  along  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  furniture  consisted  of  an  iron  pot  or  two ;  a  chest  or 
two ;  a  wooden  dish  called  huta  and  another  called  cuman ;  a  straw 
vessel  like  a  large  flat-bottomed  beehive  called  loban;  an  iron  lamp 
called  cruiggean ;  a  quern,  and  a  few  old  barrels,  some  of  them  hooped 
by  a  rope  made  of  a  kind  of  ground  willow  twisted.  The  cattle  occupied 
the  division  next  the  door,  and  it  was  not  cleaned  out  till  spring.  At  the 
other  end  lived  the  family,  and  there  all  the  ashes,  dirty  water,  and  still 
worse,  was  spread  out  over  the  floor,  and  covered  from  time  to  time  with 
layers  of  dry  peat  dust.  Before  the  time  of  removal  for  use  in  spring 
the  mixture  was  often  higher  than  the  side  walls,  so  that  a  visit  to  a  sick 
parishioner  was  quite  an  adventure.  Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
the  door  of  the  house  was  at  the  end  of  a  low  tunnel.  Before  the  door, 
and  extending  part  of  the  way  into  the  tunnel,  was  a  hole  into  which 
was  thrown  all  the  birds  not  used  for  food,  the  refuse  of  the  others,  and 
such  like  abominations.  As  the  doorway  was  not  more  than  5  feet  high, 
you  had  to  make  your  way  past  this  in  a  stooping  position,  till  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  you  reached  the  door.  If  it  was  spring-time,  on  passing 
the  door  you  had  to  climb  up  among  the  cattle,  which  got  excited  from 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  shouting  of  your 
friends  above.  Amidst  great  excitement  you  got  helped  along,  and  hoisted 
over  the  *  fallan.'  Now  you  had  to  creep  along  on  hands  and  feet,  as  it 
was  only  near  the  centre  of  the  house  that  one  could  even  sit  upright. 
In  this  way  you  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  slope  above  the  bed 
opening,  down  which  you  went  headforemost,  nothing  visible  above  but 
your  legs,  while  you  spoke  and  prayed  with  the  sick.  They  wonder 
themselves  that  they  are  not  so  strong  as  they  believe  their  ancestors 
were.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that  under  such  conditions  they  survive  at 
all.  In  building  new  houses  for  themselves  afterwards,  all  these  houses 
were  removed  except  a  small  one  occupied  by  a  widow. 


HOABD  OF  SILVKK   COINS   TOfJ.Vl)   AT  I.OCIIMABKS. 


■TF.  OX  A  HOARD  OF  SILVER  COINS  KOUXI)  AT  LOtHMABEX.    Hv 
OEOBGB  HACDOKALD,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Cikatoil  of  Coinb. 

'  tptober  nth,  1904,  while  u  lalwurcr  iwiHc-.l  Mattliuw  i;ri-.;ii  was 

Ti  a  Mwags  diain  in  Eastcroft  Purk,  1..o(:IiihuWi,  liu  lamc  iii>oii 

'i!riiiiitig  ■  number  of  silver  coinH.     The  jiir  (fi-;.  1)  which  has 

hii^od  for  the  Museum,  is  an  intereotiii);  K|>ec)men  of  foiiTlc^iitli 

:  ii'stic  pottery.     Tlie  u])|)er  |inrt,  ami  the  haiiiUu  urt:  )ir<>kt.-n 


■  high,  Willi  a 
,liaped,  and  the  ted  ware 
■  1  hy  a  yellowieh  greeii 

It  "hnuid  be  compared 


leen  ■Inscribed 
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The  Neville^s  Cross  hoard  contained  a  fair  proportion  of  coins  struck 
by  Robert  TI.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  deposited  some  time  after 
his  accession  in  1371.  Internal  evidence  indicates  that  the  Lochmaben 
jar  was  buried  or  lost  about  half  a  century  earlier.  The  finder  believes 
that,  when  he  counted  the  coins,  there  were  476  in  all.  Only  448 
reached  the  hands  of  the  King's  Remembrancer.  Examination  showed 
that  they  fell  to  be  distributed  as  follows : — 

Alexander  III. 


liOng  Cross  Pennies 

•               •               .               t7 

Edward  T. 

Pennies  with  edw  r 

London .... 

.       87 

Bristol   .... 

9 

Canterbury 

.       29 

Chester .... 

I 

Durham 

.       15 

Newcastle 

5 

York 

8 

Dublin  .         .         .         .         . 

5 

Ponnies  with  edw  rex 

London  .... 

o 

Edward  II. 

Pennies  with  edwa  r 

Tx)ndon .         .         .         .         . 

90 

Berwick 

Bury  St.  E<lmunds . 

11 

Canterbury     .          .         .         . 

51 

Durham          .         .         .         . 

16 

Pennies  with  edwar  r 

London. 

.       31 

Bury  .St.  p]dmunds 

14 

Canterbury     . 

Durham 

9 

Pennies  with  edwakd  r 

London .         .         .         .         . 

6 

Foreign  Sterlings.          .          .          .         . 

12 

448 
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The  Scottisli  coins  were  all  common.  There  was  present  no  variety 
not  already  represented  in  the  Museum.  The  Edward  pennies  were  of 
considerable  interest,  not  because  of  the  rarity  of  individual  specimens, 
but  because  of  the  opportunity  for  careful  analysis  which  so  large  and 
homogeneous  a  find  presented.  The  results  of  such  an  analysis,  however, 
concern  English  rather  than  Scottish  numismatics,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  set  forth  elsewhere. ^  The  large  representation  of  the 
pennies  of  Edward  II.,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  pieces  that  can 
with  reasonable  probability  be  attributed  to  Edward  III.,  renders  it 
practically  certain  that  the  date  of  deposit  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  or  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  This  view  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
twelve  foreign  sterlings.  The  following  kings,  princes  and  bishops 
accounted  for  eleven  of  these — John  of  Hainault  (1280-1304),  Robert  of 
Bethune  (1305-1322),  John  III.  of  Brabant  (1312-1355),  John  the 
Blind  (1309-1346),  (hiy  de  Collemede,  Bishop  of  Cambray  (1296- 
1306),  Valeran  II.  of  Ligny  (1316-1354),  Gaucher  of  Porcien  (1303- 
1329).  The  twelfth  represented  a  variety  whose  exact  attribution  is 
doubtful.- 

It  remains  to  draw  attention  to  the  comparativel}'  small  proportion  of 
Scottish  coins  which  the  hoard  supplied.  Unless  it  was  "creamed" 
before  the  Exchequer  authorities  received  it,  only  about  two  per  cent,  of 
the  total  were  minted  in  Scotland.  The  usual  average  is  one  in  thirty. 
Here  the  native  product  was  actually  outnumbered  by  the  foreign 
counterfeits. 

^  Mim.  Chron.,  1905,  pp.  63  ff. 

-  Chautard,  Monnaies  an  fi/^w  rsterlin,  p.  130,  No.  197. 
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vr. 

THE  OLD  BLACKFRIARS  OF  GLASGOW.     By  Rev.  J.  PRIMROSE, 

MA.,  F.S.A.SCOT. 

riie  principal  source  of  our  information  on  this  subject  is  the  volume 
[•ul»lishevl  in  1S46  by  Dr  Joseph  Rol)ert8on  for  the  Maitland  Club, 
vutitle*l  Lil}er  Coll*'[fii  Sostre  Domine^  and  the  Muniinenta  Fratrum 
l^rrtiicatvnnii  tfe  Gl(iS{fu.  This  volume,  needless  to  say,  is  marked  by 
the  wide  and  accurate  scholarship  characteristic  of  its  accomplished 
odiU»r.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  has  the  task  been  performed,  that  it 
^lill  ii'uiiiius  the  standard  authority  concerning  the  ancient  Dominicans 
or  Biuokfriars  of  Glasgow.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Prior 
^.\»nway  of  the  lX>uiinican  Convent,  Salford,  Manchester,  has  a  volume 
Ikis^ux  thrv>ug)i  the  press  entitled  Srotia  Dominicana,  taking  up  the 
hiHU»ry  of  the  i>rvler  j>ertaining  not  only  to  Glasgow  but  to  the  whole 
of  Si'oiland,  fivm  1*J30  A.i>.  to  1559  a.d. — a  volume  which  contains  the 
rcKidis  of  years  of  research  among  the  archives  of  the  Order  kept  at 
Ki»UKs  as  well  a;*  among  tlie  Vatican  archives. 

But  conrtuing  attention  to  Dr  Joseph  Robertson's  preface  to  the  Liber 
Cttihijit\  there  are  two  slight  inaccuracies  that  should  be  mentioned. 
'Iho  rtvKt  i^*  at  p.  40,  in  the  supjwsed  identification  of  Greyfriars  Wy^nd 
with  a  v^auel  wliich,  alK)ut  the  year  1300,  was  called  the  vennel  of  the 
KriarM  Preachertsk  To  make  the  matter  plain,  let  me  say,  that  while 
thi»  Hluckfviarn  !*ettle\l  in  Glasgow  in  1246,  it  was  not  till  1476,  over 
two  cuiilurieM  later,  that  the  rival  Order  of  the  Greyfriars  came  to  the 
Oily.  A^  it  hapi>ened,  the  Greyfriars  erected  their  buildings  on  the 
op|K>Aitt»  !«ide  i»f  the  street  from  the  Blackfriars,  but  at  a  considerable 
\li!«Uiii'o  Uu'k  fr\»m  the  fn)nt  of  the  street,  as  was  customary  with  the 
Ki\U\  lunultnl  followers  of  St  Francis.  Each  of  their  houses,  however, 
Uii\\  ii  MMiu^^l  v>r  wvnd  contiguous  to  their  respective  proi)erties,  the  one 
Kiitiwu  u^  ihi*  lUackfriars,  the  otlior  as  tlie  Greyfriars  Wynd. 

'riio  luaivunu'V,  llion,  iu'curs  through  Dr  Hohertson  identifying  these 
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two  wynds,  a  mistake  into  which  he  was  led,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  description  of  vacant  ground  contained  in  a  record  of 
the  year  1300,  as  quoted  in  the  foot-note. 

The  second  inaccuracy  results  from  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  an 
entry  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  I.  Mr  Joseph  Bain, 
in  liis  Rhind  Lectures,  The  Edwards  in  Scotland^  pp.  35-36,  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  point.  Not  only  Dr  Robertson,  but  other  historians 
have  asserted  that  Edward  I.,  during  his  visit  to  Glasgow  in  1301, 
resided  within  the  Convent  of  the  Blackfriars,  and  that  he  recompensed 
their  hospitality  by  a  donation  of  six  shillings.  It  appears,  however, 
as  Mr  Bain  shows,  that  the  six  shillings  was  a  donation  to  the  Black- 
friars towards  providing  them,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  with  a  better 
diet  than  they  were  usually  accustomed  to.  The  likelihood  is  that  Edward 
I.,  who  carried  about  with  him  in  his  Scottish  campaigns  a  portable  chapel, 
in  a  wagon  drawn  by  ten  oxen,  would  not  reside,  when  in  Glasgow, 
even  in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  seeing  that  the  Bishop  in  those  days  was 
Robert  Wishart,  that  patriotic  Scotsman  who  was  a  source  of  considerable 
trouble  to  Edward,  and  who  more  than  once  rebelled  against  his  claims 
of  supremacy.  King  Edward,  we  should  imagine,  would  encamp  with 
his  soldiers  on  tlie  Held. 

But  passing  from  these  slight  inaccuracies  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
many  excellencies  of  this  volume  on  the  Old  Blackfriars  of  Glasgow. 

It  preserves  for  us  the  older  topography  of  Glasgow,  and  is  specially 
valuable  in  furnishing  us  with  the  older  spelling  of  the  place-names  of 
the  city  and  neighbourhood,  these  being  gathered  together  alphabetically 
in  the  index.  The  most  ancient  document,  however,  relating  to 
Glasgow,  and  which  in  this  respect  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  the 
Inquest  of  David  T.,  drawn  up  early  in  the  12th  century,  and  edited  in 
1901  by  Mr  J.  T.  T.  Brown.  Here  we  possess  the  earliest  spelling  of 
the  place-names  about  Glasgow,  but  which  in  several  cases  are  difficult  to 
identify,  through  the  ])lundering,  probably,  of  the  French  ecclesiastic 
who  transcribed  tliem. 

Anotlier  excellency  of  this  volume  on  the  Old  Blackfriars  is  that  it 
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oimuiiusi  oiit^  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  vernacular  of  Glasgow,  in 
v»uf  «>l  tlio  Muuimenta,  dated  1433.  This  deed  represents  John  Flemyn 
.«l:  rou«;ltMi  cuuveying  to  the  Blackfriars  a  rood  of  land  adjoining  their 
i»laco  111  the  High  Street,  on  certain  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  prior  and 
r\>u^eut  undertake  to  pay  10s.  yearly,  and  to  find  stabling  for  two 
iK>rst^«>  to  the  s>iiid  John  Flem3'n,  '^qulien  hyni  lykis  tyll  cum  tyll  do  hys 
oii;iadis  or  mak  i*esidens,  within  the  town ;  &  attour  gyf  it  lykis  the 
xnd  lohue  Flemyn  tyll  cum  it  dwell  within  Glasgu,  the  said  Prior  sail 
hvi:  ivU  tlie  sjiid  John  an  honest  hall  chamir  <fc  butler  with  a  vard  for 
u»  set  cule  in/'  ^ 

Another  of  the  Munimenta,  dated  14-54-,  gives  us  interesting  sidelights 
luio  I  ho  religious  life  of  Glasgow  in  pre-Reformation  days.  It  shows,  for 
example,  how  jH)werfulIy  the  belief  in  Purgatory  was  held.  John 
Stewart,  described  as  the  first  Provost  that  was  in  Glasgow,  stipulates  in 
111*  will  that  niiiss  be  offered  for  his  soul  every  Friday  in  the  year  at 
Si  Kutherine*s  altar  in  the  Blackfriars  Kirk,  St  Katherine  of  Sienna 
U'lng  a  favourite  saint  among  the  Blackfriars ;  also  that,  on  the 
Auuivtn-siiry  of  his  decease  they  should  cause  St  Mungo's  bell — a  quad- 
v«ui^uhir  shaped  handbell,  and  one  of  Glasgow*s  most  venerable  relics — to 
U*  rung  through  the  city,  calling  upon  passers-by  to  pray  that  day  for 
the  houIh  of  the  departed  named  by  the  l)ellnian.  Further,  the  will 
.<iti|mlAtes  that  "  Dirige "  and  "  Placebo "  be  chanted  in  their  choir, 
**  l>irigo  **  being  a  ^wrtion  of  the  5th  Psalm  and  **  Placebo  "  a  portion  of 
Vho  llGth  Psalm,  the  former  l)eing  sung  at  matins,  the  latter  at  vespers. 
White  a  farther  stipulation  was,  that  a  mass  be  sung  at  St  Katherine's 
aIIMT  by  the  whole  convent ;  every  friar — and  it  is  said  there  were  no 
^w«r  than  thirty— receiving,  to  quote  the  original,  "sex  penyis  tV:  a 
linlouu  of  the  l>est  sale  ale  of  the  town  to  the  conventis  coUacioun."^ 

AlM>th«r  glimpse  of  these  Old  Blackfriars  is  obtained  from  the  Glasgow 

|i|0|OCOli,  No8,  37,   138,  161,  1286,  edited   by  Mr   Rol)ert   Renwick. 

|)|UUite  Town  Clerk,  and  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  history  of 

Qtlllg^w,     From  these  documents  it  appears  that  the  altar  of  the  B.V.M. 

«  Munim^tUa,  pp.  166-167.  -  \f  mi to,  pp   177-178. 
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in  the  Blackfriars  Church  was  a  favourite  spot  on  which  money  was 
placed  in  presence  of  witnesses  when  property  was  being  redeemed. 
Even  years  after  the  Reformation,  when  the  altar  had  been  removed, 
the  same  practice  obtained  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  altar,  as  if  a  peculiar 
sanctity  attached  to  business  of  that  kind  transacted  there. 

There  is  now  no  trace  of  the  buildings,  added  to  at  successive  times,  of 
these  Old  Blackfriars  of  Glasgow.  The  last  of  the  ruins  was  removed  many 
years  ago.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  ancient  church  of  the 
Blackfriars,  erected  in  the  time  of  William  de  Bondington,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  he  who  erected  the  elegant  choir  and  crypt  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  a  splendid  edifice.  M*Ure,  in  his  History  of  Glasgow,  published  in 
1736,  quotes  Mr  Miln,  architect  to  King  Charles  I.,  and  who  surveyed 
it  in  1638,  as  saying,  **  that  it  had  not  its  parallel  in  all  Scotland,  except 
Whittairn  in  Galloway."  Captain  Slezer,  in  his  Theatrum  Scotia^  pub- 
lished in  1693,  furnishes  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  College  of  Glasgow 
and  the  adjacent  Church  of  the  Blackfriars.  But  the  style  of  the  church 
building  he  rei)resents  does  not  approach  the  standard  one  would  expect 
from  the  description  given  by  M*Ure.  Probably  the  exterior  had  been 
considerably  altered  before  that  view  wiis  taken.  We  know  from  various 
sources  that  after  the  Reformation  the  church  fell  into  a  ruinous  con- 
dition and  was  several  times  rei)aired.  Again,  in  1670,  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  so  destroyed  that  a  new  church  was  erected  in  1699  on  the 
same  site.  This  came  to  be  known  as  the  College  Church,  and  it 
continued  till  1877,  when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  railway 
extension. 

After  the  Reformation  the  endowments  and  property  of  the  Old 
Blackfriars  were  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  College  or  University 
of  Glasgow.  There  is,  however,  one  reminder  of  this  ancient  Order  in 
daily  use,  in  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  one  of  its  Priors,  as  the 
inscription  round  its  margin  informs  us.  In  the  centre  of  the  seal  is  an 
eftigy  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  who  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  active 
sword  representing  the  Word  of  God,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  the 
chalice,  with  three  nails  above  it,  the  chalice  and  the  nails  symbolising 
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the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passion.  This  seal,  it  appears,  was  that  of 
Prior  John  Spens,  B.D.,  who  was  Superior  of  the  Order  in  Glasgow, 
1517-1519. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the 
Blackfriars,  as  a  rule,  settled  in  University  and  cathedral  cities ;  for  while 
the  Greyfriars  sought,  like  the  modern  Salvationists,  to  evangelise  the 
masses,  the  Bhickf  riars,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  work  among 
the  classes.  They  paid  great  attention  to  preaching  the  Word,  which  they 
considered  was  sadly  neglected  in  the  12th  century  by  the  clergy,  who 
were  too  prone  to  substitute  ritual  for  preaching,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  service  for  the  sermon.  Hence,  from  the  emphasis  the  Blackfriars 
gave  to  preaching,  they  were  styled  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  among 
their  most  eloquent  representatives  being  John  de  Vicenza  and  Savonarola 
of  Florence. 

Another  point  meriting  attention  is  that  the  Blackfriars  have  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  upholders  of  orthodoxy  and 
defenders  of  the  faith  ;  hence  their  association  with  the  terrible  atrocities 
of  the  Inquisition.  Although  St  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  has 
been  cleared  of  all  complicity  with  the  Inquisition,  his  followers  un- 
doubtedly were  among  the  leading  persecutors  of  what  they  styled 
heresy.  This  explains  why  Prior  Alexander  Campbell  of  the  Blackfriars 
acted  as  accuser  of  Patrick  Hamilton  of  St  Andrews,  1528,  and  why  later 
on,  in  1556,  John  Knox  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the  Blackfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  A  CAIRN  OF  THE* 
BRONZE  AGE  AT  GOURLAW,  MIDLOTHIAN.  By  FRED.  R.  COLES, 
Assihtant-Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

In  December  1 904,  during  tlie  ploughing  of  a  field  which  had  lain 
fallow  for  twenty  years  on  the  farm  of  Gourlaw,  Lasswade,  the  plough- 
share was  arrested  by  the  edge  of  a  large  stone.  On  this  being  reported 
to  Mr  R.  M.  Brockley,  the  tenant,  means  were  taken  to  remove  the 
stone,  a  ponderous  mass  of  sandstone  nearly  3  feet  high,  2  feet  thick, 
4  in  breadth,  and  standing  upright.  A  cavity  was  prepared  to  the  south 
of  it  into  which  it  was  canted  over.  During  this  operation,  a  great 
quantity  of  blocks  and  rounded  boulders,  mostly  of  sandstone,  much  to 
^Ir  Brockley's  surprise,  was  disclosed.  They  lay  closely  packed  over  a 
space  rudely  curvilinear,  extending  to  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  of  the  great 
stone  for  about  10  feet  and  downwards  to  a  depth  of  over  4  feet,  irregu- 
larly. The  great  stone  being  rolled  over  into  the  loosened  soil,  was 
there  left  until  the  13th  of  January  1905,  when  Mr  Brockley,  now 
recovered  from  an  illness,  went  to  the  spot,  where,  during  the  removal 
of  other  stones,  there  was  disclosed,  at  a  depth  of  over  5  feet,  the  base 
of  a  large  Cinerary  Urn  inverted  over  a  heap  t»f  incinerated  bones. 
This  discovery  being  reported  to  Dr  Anderson,  with  the  offer  of  the  urn 
to  the  Museum,  the  Hon.  John  Abercromby  visited  Gourlaw  on  the  13th 
of  February,  and  through  his  examination  of  the  site,  I  was  instructed 
to  go  out  and  draw  up  a  full  report  of  the  circumstances,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  excavation.  This  occupied  me  during  the  17th  and 
18th  of  February,  when,  by  the  intelligent  interest  shown  in  the  in- 
vestigation by  Mr  Brockley  himself  and  his  son,  and  the  care  exercised 
by  the  workmen,  sufficient  notes  and  measurements  were  made  for  the 
compilation  of  the  following  account, 

Gourlaw  is  the  name  attached  to  a  conspicuous  and  extensive  hillock 
of  sand  rising  to  the  height  of  629  feet  above   sea-level,  and   about 
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40  feet  above  the  surrounding  pastures  and  arable  land.^  The  farm  is 
the  property  of  Col.  R.  O.  Wardlaw  Ramsay  of  Tillicoultry,  and  is 
situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half  S.S.W.  of  Hawthornden  Station  and 
half  a  mile  nearly  east  of  Rosslynlee  Station. 

The  southern  slope  of  Gourlaw  is  the  longest  and  the  least  steep,  and 
it  is  here,  on  the  ground  known  as  the  Stackyardfield,  that  the  remnant 
of  the  cairn  under  notice  was  discovered.-  The  soil  is  a  rich  brown 
sandy  loam  mingled  with  ver}*^  minute  pebbles,  but  throughout  the  field 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  stones  or  boulders  of  any  considerable 
size.  When,  therefore,  a  continuous  layer  of  large  stones  was  disclosed, 
both  extensive  and  deep,  to  the  south  of  the  great  sandstone  block 
scraped  by  the  ploughshare,  Mr  Brockley*s  conjecture  as  to  their  l>eing 
artificial  was  speedily  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  the  large  urn. 

On  my  first  examining  the  site,  scores  of  these  large  stones  and 
boulders  were  lying  down  the  slope  of  the  field,  removed  from  the  space 
close  to  the  great  stone  (A  in  the  ground-plan,  fig.  1).  The  inner  edges 
of  many  more  still  protruded  in  a  roughly  curved  line  to  the  east  and 
west.  Assuming  that  the  Cinerary  Urn  (at  B  on  the  plan)  was  the 
central  burial,  I  measured  off"  a  radius  of  6  feet  (i.e.,  a  length  equal  to 
the  original  distance  between  the  great  stone  A  and  this  urn),  and  on 
the  S.W.  arc  we  disclosed  the  second  urn,  C,— a  very  small  one  of 
distinctly  cinerary  type.  It  was  covered  by  a  good-sized,  flat,  some- 
what oval  slab  of  whinstone,  and  lay,  like  the  large  urn,  inverted.  On 
raising  it,  it  proved  to  be  full  of  soil  and  pebbles,  and  the  base  was 
stained  for  about  1  inch  in  depth  to  an  almost  black  hue,  with  a  soft  and 
rather  unctuous  substance. 

Working  round  on  the  south  arc  at  the  same  radial  distance  from  A,  we 

^  In  the  flat  ground  on  the  north  of  Gourlaw,  there  was  found  in  1871  a  finely 
ornamented  Stone  Whorl,  which  was  then  presented  by  Mr  Brockley  to  the  National 
Collection,  and  is  figured  on  p.  80  of  the  Museum  Catalogue. 

2  The  exact  spot  where  the  Cinerary  Trn  was  deposited  can  at  any  time  be  found 
by  measuring  westwards  from  tlje  garden  wall  along  the  stackyard  dyke  for  57  feet 
8  inches,  and  then  vertically  from  that  point  down  the  field  for  a  distance  of  26  feet 
5  inches. 
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next  found  a  pretty  lai^e  mass  of  charred  remains  (D  on  the  plan)  and 
inuterial,  whkli,  being  of  the  cliaracter  of  pottery  but  extremely  aoft,  I 
rec(^nised  as  probiibly  all  that  was  left  of  a  third  nrn,  with  its  contents  of 


Fig.  1 


Ground  plan  of  re 


of  Cairn 


t  Gourlaw. 


burnt  bones.  All  this  material  was  passed  tbrotigh  a  sieve  of  ^  inch  mesh 
and  examined,  hut  yielded  no  results.  We  encountered  no  covering  slab 
in  this  instance,  henc-e  jierliaps  the  decay  of  the  sepulchral  vessel. 
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other  cinerary  um  having  this  well-defined  "neck" — the  urn  that 
wna  found  on  the  Bmid  Hills  golf  course  in  1901.  But  the  currature 
and  modelling  of  the  "neck"  in  the  Gourlaw  example  surpoases  the 
other  in  both  de|>tli  and  exactness  of  line.  The  walls  of  the  body  of 
the  Gourlaw  urn,  moreover,  are  beautifully  curved  downwards  towards 
the  base,  thiH  feature  l>eing  carried  out  with  a  precision  not  obeervable 
in  any  other  of  the  cinerary  urna. 

The  second  remarkable  feature'  is,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Gourlaw  nni  I)eara  decoration  extending  downwards  from  the  lip  for 
a  space  2|  inches  in  depth.  The  photograph,  from  which  the  illustra- 
tion (lig.  3)  is  reproiluced,  was  taken  before  the  broken  pieces  of  the 


base  were  (.'eineiitcd  to  the  urn ;  and  it  therefore  does  not  show  its 
height  in  full. 

The  dimensions  are :  vertical  height,  14|  inches;  diameter  of  mouth, 
12^  inches;  diameter  of  base,  4J  inches;  diameter  of  neck,  1S(  inches, 
and  diameter  of  the  rim,  13g.    The  pottery  is  of  tine  and  well-mixed  clay. 

The  decoration  nf  the  urn  consists  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  hand 
2j  inches  deep,  bounded  by  horizontal  lines  containing  a  large  chevron 
pattern.  On  the  outside,  a  similar  band  of  chevrons  quadrupled,  also 
2|  inches  deep  ;  and  in  the  "  neck  "  a  band  2j  inches  deep,  consisting 
of  a  triple  row  of  chevrons  larger  aiid  bolder  in  style  than  the  others. 

Amongst  the  incinerated  Iwnes  covered  by  this  large  urn,  there  was 
fuund  a  small  hone  olijoct  (fig.  4).      It  measures  1  inch  by  j  inch,  and  is 
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taanner,  t)io  others  on  this,  the  upper  edge  of  the  (uiirn 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  hiiilding  the  dike  at  the  stackyard.  If  i 
the  spoliution  of  the  cairu  miiEt  have  occurred  over  a  century  ago, 
there  is  no  tradition  of  a  cairu  in  the  family  of  Mr  Broukley. 


415 

been 


Fig,  3.  Large  Cinerary  Uro  found  at  Courliin',  MidlotliiaD. 
BsBCRrFrioN  of  the  Urns  akd  Rrucs  pouks  in 
The  large  Cinerary  Urn  (fig.  3),  apart  from  ita  size,  which  is  alao  note- 
worthy, presents  at  once  two  features  not  common  amongst  aepulchral 
vessels  of  this  period.     It  jiosaeBaes  a  remarkably  deep  hollow -'neck  " 
just  below  the  overhanging  hriin.     In    the  Museum  there  is  only  one 


« 
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across  horizontally  by  live,  six,  or  seven  lines,  all  of  this  heing  done 
as  if  with  a  twisted  cord.  A]x)ut  IJ  inches  below  the  brim  runs  a 
horizontal  line  crossed  by  numerous  vertical  lines  ^  inch  apart,  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  The  8i)acing  of  the  triangles  on 
the  brim  not  being  sufficiently  accurate,  one  space  has  been  filled  uj) 
with  a  vertical  line. 

During  the  removal  of  the  many  large  stones  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
deposit  (D  on  the  plan),  and  among  the  charred  matter  discovered  below 
the  large  stone  (F),  Mr  R.  Brockley  found  a  fragment  of  a  slender  whet- 
stone or  small  polishing  stone.  It  is  only  |  of  an  inch  long  and  ^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  triangidar  in  section. 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ground-plan  indicate  the 
area  that  was  dug  through  by  Mr  Brockley,  jun.,  on  a  date  subsequent 
to  my  last  visit  to  Gourlaw ;  but  this  examination  proved  barren  of 
results. 


VIII. 

NOTES  (I.)  ON  A  HUMAN  SKELETON  FOUND  IN  A  CIST  WITH  A  BEAKER 
URN,  AT  ACHAROLE,  WEST  WATTEN,  CAITHNESS,  AND  (II.)  ON  THE 
CRANIAL  FOKM  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THAT  TYPE  OF  CERAMIC.  By 
THOMAS  H.  BRYCE,  M.A.,  M.D.  WITH  AN  APPENDIX  ON  SIX 
SKULLS  FOUND  WITH  BEAKERS  IN  THE  NORTH-EAST  COUNTIES. 
By  ALEXANDER  LOW,  M.B.,  CM.,  Aherdeex  University. 

The  following  account  of  the  Acharole  Cist  and  Urn  has  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  I)r  Joseph  Anderson  : — 

In  August  last,  Mr  Robert  Sutherland,  while  excavating  gravel  from 
a  gravel-pit  to  mend  a  road  on  the  hill  of  Acharole,  West  Watten, 
Caithness,  discovered  a  cist,  contiiining  an  unburnt  burial,  and  an  urn 
of  the  "  beaker  "  or  "  drinking  cup  "  type.  The  cist  (fig.  1)  was  at  a  depth 
of  about  six  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  slight  eminence  in  which  the 
gravel-pit  wius  excavated.  It  was  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  of  four 
flat  slabs  set  on  edge  for  the  sides  and  ends,  with  three  irregularly 
shaped  flat  stones  over  them  for  a  cover.     The  cavity  of  the  cist  w\as 
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tliree  feel  in  length  itnd  alwut  the  same  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  inches 
in  deptii.  The  skeleton  Uy  in  the  usual  contracted  position,  ivitli  tin? 
lieud  tiiwarda  the  north,  and  the  urn  placed  ot  the  right  side  of  the  head. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  urn  and  the  in- 
cautious handlinfj  to  wliicli  it  was  subjected,  it  soon  went  into  many 
fra^Dietits ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fragmenta  having  been  recovered 
and  pieced  together,  the  form  and  decoration  of  the  vessel  appear  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  2).     It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  low- 


brimmed  variety  of  the  lieaker  or  <lrinkiiig-(;up  type  of  sepulchral  urn, 
usually  deprisited  with  an  uuhurnt  interment.  It  meaMires  7J  inches  in 
height  by  5J  inches  in  diameter  across  the  mouth,  and  3  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  Itaae.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  throughout,  and  the  top  of  the  hrim  has 
a  alight  bevel  to  the  inside.  Tlie  paeto  is  dark-fioloured  and  rough  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel,  showing  a  plentiful  intermixture  of 
small  fragments  of  quartz,  white  on  the  exterior  the  colour  is  a  deep 
reddish-brown,  the  surface  smooth,  and  the  intermixture  of  ijuartzy 
fragments  not  so  perceptiblp.     The  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  surface 
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is  nrrauged  in  zones  or  bands  of  about  un  inch  or  more  in  width,  passtD(_ 
round  the  vessel  horizontally,  with  plain  spaces  of  about  the  same  widtb 
between  them.  The  whole  of  the  ornament  is  linear  in  character,  coi]- 
sisting  of  lines  of  impreasions  nmde  in  the  soft  day  by  an  instrument 
toothed  like  a  comb.  The  uppennost  liand,  which  ie  1  §  inuhes  in  width, 
liaa  a  miirginid  border  above  and  below,  consisting;  of  two  parallel 
horizontal  lines  running  all  the  way  round,  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
tipart.     The  band  of  ornament  within  these  marginal  borders  c 


Fig.  2.  Urn  (i 


a  Acliarole. 


ti.) 


of  closely  set  parallel  lines  about  on  inch  in  length,  running  nearly  in 
a  vertical  direction,  but  with  a  imiform  inclination  towards  the  riglu. 
and  bordei'ed  aluve  and  below  by  zigzag  lines,  each  zigzag  enclosing  the 
enda  of  five  or  six  of  the  almost  verticiil  linei.  The  second  omamenled 
band  has,  within  its  double  marginal  homontui  lines  above  and  below, 
a  baud  of  ]mrallel  lines  about  an  eighth  of  nn  inch  apart,  ci'ossing  each 
other  obliquely  in  op])oaite  direationa  aliuosl  at  riglit  angles,  and  forming 
a  net-work  ornament  Iwt^ "^1*  »  inner  lines  a^ii|rioiib]e  margin. 
Tha  thir.t  oniMuental  bii"'  -  to   the  fire    '^^^* 
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The  fourth  is  a  band  of  oblique  lines  inclined  t()  the  right,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  aj)art,  and  lx)rdered  above 
and  below  by  double  marginal  lines  running  round  the  vessel  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  The  ends  of  these  lines  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
band  have  not  met  exactly,  and  are  carried  past  each  other  for  the  space 
of  about  an  inch.  The  plain  space  underneath  this  band  is  only  half  an 
inch  in  width.  The  fifth  and  lowest  Ixind  of  ornament,  which  is  also 
only  half  an  inch  in  width,  has  a  single  marginal  horizontal  line  bounding 
it  on  the  upper  side,  the  lower  side  l>eing  the  line  of  circumference  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  ornament  is  made  by  a  zigzag  dividing 
the  surface  of  the  whole  width  of  the  band  into  a  series  of  almost 
equilateral  triangles,  and  filling  the  alternate  triangles  which  have  their 
bases  impinging  on  the  circumference  of  the  lx)ttom  of  the  vessel  with 
lines  parallel  to  their  l)ases.  Altogether,  the  effect  of  the  ornament  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  both  in  sha])e  and  ornament  the  urn  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  productions  of  the  period.  It  is  alw)  the  furthest  north 
example  yet  recorded  in  Scotland. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Rev.  Alexander  Miller,  Buckie,  and  Mr 
James  Davidson,  Old  Hall,  Watten,  for  notice  of  the  discovery  and 
particulars  of  the  burial.  The  urn  was  n.'Covered  by  the  King's  and 
Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer.  The  skull  and  long  iKmes  were 
recovered  and  sent  for  description  by  Sir  Francis  Trens  Harry,  K'lrt., 
M.P.,  Keiss  Castle. 

The  osseous  remains  submitted  to  me  from  this  ci>t  c<^»nsiHt  of  a  very 
well  preserved  though  somewhat  broken  skull  ;  an  imperfect  lower  jaw  : 
a  humerus ;  and  a  femur  of  which  the  lower  f  nd  is  aliSMit. 

The  skeleton  is  that  of  a  male  in  the  early  part  of  adult  lif^-. 

LcfTuj  hones, — The  muscular  markings  are  uK^Ierately  well  niarked. 
The  humerus  is  relatively  short,  having  a  maximum  lenj/th  of  320  mm. 
The /(ffmur  shows  a  distinct  degree  of  siil^tn^rhanteric  flattenin;:,  and  a 
marked,  almost  pilasteric.  salience  of  the  linea  ixh\i<'.T'd.  The  plnfymerir 
index  is  73*2,  the  pilasteric  119.  The  data  for  th**  calculation  of  the 
stature  are  deficient ;  but  if  the  maximum  leuirth  of  tlie  hnmf^rnj'  >»e  taken 
as  I  of  the  height,  we  get  the  tijrire  of  1-0  ni^-ter-.  or  ';  f^-et  3  indi'-H. 

SkulU — The  skull  is  well  preserve»L  »av«r  tii.r.  tiiere  i-  a  *M\t:\*'.\if:y  ir. 
the  right  parieto-occipital  reijion.  ar.d  •.:.♦:  ri/ht  i.'iiiir  'jn«I  iij;ixill>iry 
bones  as  well  as  the  mandible  have  vrer:   1  ir;.  i„'<ri. 

*  For  m*a.-ai>n:er.t.-,  vrr  Vi-Ze  .r.  :4/r  Jio. 
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It  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  circnmference  measnring  512  mm., 
and  the  internal  capacity  bein^^  1425  cc.  (within  a  few  nnits)  of  mustard 
seed. 

Tlie  muscuhir  markings  are  slightly  developed ;  the  glal)ella  and 
supraorbital  ridges  are  prominent,  but  not  exaggeratedly  marked ;  and 
the  mastoid  processes  an<l  inion  are  relatively  small.  The  upper 
margins  of  the  orbits  are  specially  thick,  and  the  external  angular  pro- 
cesses broad  and  turgid.  Tlie  supramastoid  crest  is  salient  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  so  that  there  is  a  marked  groove  between  it  and  the 
mastoid,  and  there  is  a  distinct  fossa  at  the  junction  of  the  squamous 
and  parieto-mastoid  sutures.  There  is  a  large  mesial  Wormian  bone  at 
the  lambda. 

Norma  lateralis  (tig.  3). — The  vault  is  relatively  high.  From  the 
prominent  glabella  the  frontal  bone  slopes  backwards  with  a  gradual 
flat  curve  to  the  bregma,  with  a  certain  amount  of  sinking  in  at  the 
ophryon.  The  vertex  is  nearly  flat,  and  very  slightly  ridged — the 
highest  point,  when  tlie  skull  rests  on  the  alveolo-condylar  plane,  being 
slightly  behind  the  bregma.  The  posterior  curve  falls  away  very  steeply 
to  the  lambda,  and  the  occipital  probole  projects  to  only  the  slightest 
possible  degree.  There  is  thus  marked  parieto-occipital  flattening.  The 
frontal  segment  exceeds  the  parietal  in  length. 

In  respect  of  the  characters  of  the  outline,  the  skull  resembles  the  tyj)© 
of  spJienoidal  cranium  calle<l  by  ISergi  Sphenoides  laitis  declivus. 

Noimia  veriicalis  (fig.  4). — This  view  brings  out  the  very  brachy- 
cephalic  character  of  the  skull.  The  index  is  as  high  as  85*8.  Its 
outline  is  sphenoidal.  The  glabella  and  supraorbital  ridges  are  seen, 
owing  to  the  backward  slope  of  the  frontal  bone,  while  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  hidden  by  its  marked  lateral  bulging.  The  occipital  curve  is 
uniform  and  flat.  The  general  outline  corresponds  exactly  in  shape  to 
Sergi's  type,  JSphejioides  fefragojius. 

Norma  occipitalis  (fig.  6). — The  parieto-occipital  flattening  gives  a 
flat  appearance  to  this  view.  There  is  a  slight  sagittal  elevation,  from 
which  the  vault  inclines  down  on  each  side  to  the  level  of  the  parietal 
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eminences,  below  which  the  side  walls  are  flat,  so  that  the  outline  is 
broadly  pentagonal.  The  base  is  specially  broad,  and  the  foramen 
magnum  far  back  and  nearly  circular. 

Norma  facialis  (fig.  5). — The  face  is  low  and  broad,  with  a  somewhat 
quadrate  outline ;  the  nasal  aperture  is  specially  broad  and  low  ;  the 
orbits  approach  the  circular,  but  the  width  exceeds  the  height ;  the 
outer  parts  of  the  upper  orbital  rims  are  thick,  passing  into  the 
specially  turgid  external  angular  processes.  The  malar  bones  are  not 
specially  prominent. 

There  is  no  trace  of  prognathism,  the  gnathic  index  being  90. 

The  mandible  is  unfortunately  incomplete.  It  is  on  the  whole 
slight ;  the  body  is  of  moderate  depth ;  the  chin  is  well  marked 
and  the  symphysis  inclined  forwards ;  the  angle  is  very  slightly 
everted.  The  mandibular  index  (Arthur  Thomson),  which  was 
calculated  approximately,  is  very  low  in  association  with  the  low 
gnathic  index. 

Teeth. — In  the  lower  jaw  the  third  molars  have  not  erupted,  but  they 
are  present  in  the  upper  jaw.  On  the  right  side  the  second  and  third 
molars  have  been  lost  by  caries,  and  the  sockets  have  been  absorbed ;  on 
the  left  side  the  wisdom  is  crushed  into  a  very  limited  space,  and  the 
socket  is  single.  Only  two  teeth  have  been  actually  preserved;  their 
crowns  are  partially,  but  not  greatly  worn. 

The  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth  are  quite  vertical,  so  that  there  can 
have  been  none  of  the  alveolar  prognathism  seen  in  some  of  the  skulls 
of  this  period. 

To  sum  up — the  skull  in  shape  and  outline  is  sphenoidal ;  in  propor- 
tions it  is  hyperbrachycephalic ;  it  is  platychamsecephalic  (or  wide  and 
low)  when  height  and  breadth  are  compared,  but  hypsicephalic  (or  high) 
when  height  and  length  are  correlated.  The  face  is  chama3prosopic 
(or  low  and  broad).  The  gnathic  index  puts  it  low  in  the  orthognathous 
category.  The  nasal  index  falls  so  high  in  the  middle  group  as  to 
approach  the  platyrhine  class.  The  orbital  width  is  greater  than  the 
height. 
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II.  On  the  Cranial  Form  associated  with  the  Beaker 

Class  of  Sepulchral  Urn. 

It    has    been    demonstrated    by    Hon.    John   Abercromby   that   the 
*Mrinking  cup,"  or  as  he  suggests  it  should  be  named,  the  "beaker 
class  of  sepulchral  urn,  is  the  oldest  Bronze  Age  ceramic,  and  that  it  is 
an  imported  not  a  native  type,  having  its  centre  of  dispersion  in  Central 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age. 

In  the  light  of  Mr  Abercromby's  results  it  becomes  of  special  interest 
to  examine  more  particularly  the  cranial  form  associated  with  the 
beaker  urns. 

The  skulls  recovered  from  Bronze  Age  interments  in  Britain  are  by 
no  means  uniform  in  type.  The  aphorism  of  Thurnam,  "round 
barrows,  round  skulls,"  holds  only  in  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
specimens  from  the  round  barrows  of  England  and  the  short  cists  of 
Scotland  are  of  that  type,  and  in  certain  districts  this  is  not  even  true. 
Dr  Wright^  has  recently  shown  that  out  of  62  crania  from  the 
round  barrows  of  East  Yorkshire  recovered  by  Mr  Mortimer,  20  are 
dolichocephalic,  24  mesaticephalic,  and  only  18  brachycephalic. 

The  question  thus  arises — admitting  the  specific  difference  between 
the  two  great  classes — whether  this  diversity  of  type  was  due  to  mixture 
of  races  before,  or  after,  the  arrival  of  the  new  stock  which  undoubtedly 
invaded  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  bronze,  or  perhaps  in  the 
transitional,  period. 

If  the  earliest  Bronze  Age  ceramic  were  associated  with  a  pure  or  even 
a  relatively  pure  type  of  skull  form,  compared  with  the  Bronze  Age 
interments  as  a  whole,  an  important  light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
ethnic  relations  prevailing  at  that  period. 

I  know  of  twenty-eight  examples  in  all  of  skulls  which  were  found  in 
this  association.  This  is  a  relatively  small  number  compared  with  the 
number  of  beakers  recorded,  and  is  too  small  a  series  for  any  absolute 

^  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.^  vols,  xxxviii.-ix. 
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Nonna  occipitalis  (fi^'.  10).  -  There  is  no  parieto-occipital  flattening.  There 
i:^  a  sliglit  amount  of  sagittiil  elevation  ;  and  though  the  side  walls  are  flat,  there 
is  more  rounding  out  than  in  the  Acharole  skull,  the  parietal  eminences  being 
less  prominent.  The  base  is  specially  flat  and  straight,  and  the  foramen 
magnum  is  oval. 

Nonna  facialis  (fig.  9).  -Owing  to  the  imi)erfect  state  of  the  face  bones,  few 
of  the  usual  measurements  can  be  arrived  at.  The  great  breadth  and  fulness 
of  the  frontal  is  a  prominent  feature,  giving  this  view  of  the  skull  exactly  the 
characters  of  the  Acharole  skull.  The  absolute  length  measurements  are' low, 
and  looking  to  the  intermalar  breadth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  face  was 
broad  and  low.  The  forehead  is  perfectly  flat,  the  upper  orbital  rims  are  thin, 
and  the  external  angular  j)rocesse8  narrow. 

The  orbitfil  index  is  high,  the  height  approaching  the  width,  and  the  nasal 
aperture  is  broad. 

The  set  of  teeth  is  almost  complete  mboth  jaws.  Tlie  first  molar  alone  shows 
any  wearing.  There  is  distinct  obliquity  of  the  incisors,  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  alveolar  prognathism,  and  the  gnathic  index  itself  is  relatively 
high. 

Gomj>ared  with  the  Acharole  skull,  the  differences  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  sex  and  age  ;  but  there  is  to  be  si)ecially  noticed  the  more  sloping  curve  of 
the  posterior  segment,  and  the  aljsence  of  parieto-occipital  flattening. 

III.  Skull  from  Lesmurdie,  Banffshire. 

This  skull,  which  is  figured  in  Graniu  Britannica^  was  recovered  from  one  of 
a  group  of  three  (;ists  all  containing  beaker  urns.  The  skull  is  pre.«*erved  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  and  I  have  remeasured  it  for  the  purposes 
of  this  communication. 

It  is  .so  fully  described  in  Crania  Britannica  that  I  need  not  here  give 
more  than  the  salient  i)ointa,  especially  as,  though  a  larger,  heavier  skull 
than  the  Acharole  specimen,  it  agrees  with  it  very  closely  in  its  fonn  and 
proportions. 

It  is  the  skull  of  a  male  of  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Though  its  capacity 
cannot  be  accurately  gauged  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  vaults  it  is  capacious, 
and  its  horizontal  circumference  exceeds  that  of  anv  other  member  of  the  6erie«. 
The  glabella  and  supraorbital  ridges  are  full  and  prominent,  and  the  nasal 
notch  dee]) ;  the  frontal  bone  is  more  arched  than  that  of  the  Acharole  skull, 
but  is  not  so  full  laterally,  so  that  the  outline  of  the  norma  verticalis  approaches 
the  type  named  by  Sergi  Sphenoides  latm.  There  is  marked  parieto-occipital 
flattening,  the  Ixick  wall  of  the  skull  being  very  vertical,  so  that  the  outline 
of  the  norma  lateralis  is  rather  cuboidal.  The  length -height  index  indicates 
marked  platycephaly,  and  the  breiidth-height  index  falls  as  low  as  83*8,  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  series.  The  outline  of  the  norma  occipitalis  is  less 
pentiigonal  and  more  cuboidal  than  that  of  the  Acharole  skull — the  vertex  and 
uise  bt'iiig  more  parallel  to  one  another,  and  reminding  one  of  the  description 
of  the  Pisscntis  lyjH?  of  skull  in  this  respect. 

The  facial  bones  and  jaw  are  more  massive  than  those  of  the  Acharole  skull, 
hut  the  outline  and  ]>rup(M't ions  are  quite  >iini];ir  ;  the  nasal  ai)erture  is,  how- 
fver,  narrower,  the  index  lalliiiii  srvoial  units  Iowit. 
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IV.  Skull  from  .Itxipkr  Greex,  Midlothian. 

TTiis  skull,  also  descril)e<l  in  (:ninin  Uritanniaty  was  recovere^l  from  a  cisl 

aloo^    ^vith  a  beaker  uni.     It  is  also  presented   in   the   National   Museum 

^f  ATitiquities,  and  I  here  give  a  nuni1»er  of  measurement^  not  included  in  the 

^^'iginal  d&acription.     It  is  the  skull  of  a  male  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is 

fppcially  heavy.     It  is,  however,  smaller  in  all  its  proportions  than  the  last, 

^d  i»  less  platycephalic.     In  all  other  resi)ects  it  has  the  .same  form— but  the 

^*ce     i»     rattier  longer  and  narrower,  and  the   na.sal  ajjerture  is   remarkably 

'^*fro'%v     for   a   skull   of    this   tyjM?.       The    cephalic    index   is   82,  and    the 

ontliix€5    of  the  norma  verticalis  is  rather  narrower  in  the  frontal  region  than 

J"C  .A^oliarole  skull.     It  approaches  thus,  a  little  more  than  that  specimen,  the 

wh9   v-fiLriety  of  the  ttphenoid  tvi)e  of  Scrgi. 

Tlx^  i$ide  walls  of  the  skull  are  Hat  and  "  ill-filled,"  and  there  is  the  same 
*^trt4a.l    elevation  a.s  sei»n  in  the  .skulls  already  descril>etl. 

I*^  a^  careful  and  valuable  paj)er  *  1  )r  Alexander  Low,  Demonstrator  of 
Ana'toTxxy  in  the  University  of  Al)erdeen,  has  recently  de.^cribed  ten  short 
cist  a  Willis  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Tniversity. 
All  SQ,-\rQ  Qjie  Qf  these  belonged  to  the  same  general  tyj)e — nine  had  high 
bracrky  csephalic  indices,  and  corresponded  very  clo-^^ely  w^ith  my  Acharole 
cranirm:^.  The  tenth  was  dolichocephalic.  Six  out  of  the  series  were 
louad.  x>vith  beaker  urns ;  and  for  a  description  of  these,  abstracted  from 
his  ci«*'t€i.iled  paper.  I  am  indebted  t<>  him,  as  well  as  for  the  figures  of 
thesUvalk 


PTION  OF  SIX  SKULLS   FOUND  WITH   I'RNS  OF  THE    IJEAKEK 
.SS      IN     ABERDEKNSHIRE.       lU'      ALEXANDER      LOW.      M.A. 

^^-  :&.,  CM. 

V.   Parkhill  Clst,  Aherdeenshirk  -(A). 

TV*" 
p  -       ?     cist  was   oi)ened  in  1867  in  making  a   railway  cutting   at    Parkhill. 

v/)^»'ixi^  the  Ixjnes  was  a  thin  layer  of  niattc^l  HibsUnuv  whirh  pn»ve<l  to  be 

"'^S?*'^'    made  up  of  hair.     Associate<l  with  the  skelt!t<»n  was  a  lnviker  uin. 

.        ^   >^lceleton  was  tliat  of  an  adult  male  iKfVond  mi«ldlt'  lite.     Tin*  ]M»n.->  ni' 

^^^^^^l^mities  are  generally  short  and  >tont,  with  wlII  markt'fl  inuMular  iui- 

Y'^^^^^Xs.    There  is  some  dccive  of  i»latymery  of  tin*  Iciimr,  and  a  iinxli-ratc 

«-«>^^^  of  the  linea  aspera.     riu*  Mature  could  not  havt-  been  inon*  tliau  .">  i.-.-t 

^^^l-Ii.— Tlie  cranium  i-  fairlv  ra]»;ui«»u>.  witli  a  ra]»;uii\    nf  1  i.V)   c«-.    «f 
^^'^.ofUie  AAatom.  nnd  Anthiop.  Sor  nf  th-  Vniv.  ut  Ah>  ,il"-,i,  VM)!  li*M4. 
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Norma  lateralu  (fig.  11). — The  nasion  is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  glabella 
and  supraorbital  ridges  fairly  prominent.  The  vault  is  high,  rising  up  in  tihe 
frontal  region  with  a  uniform  steep  curve  to  the  bregma  ;  l^ehind  tms  there  is 
some  flattening,  and  then  the  postero-parietal  passes  down  with  a  similar  steep 
curve  to  the  lambda.  At  that  point  there  is  a  distinct  step  produced  by  the 
occipital  jutting  l)ackwanis.  Tne  occipital  pole  does  not,  however,  project  as  a 
whole. 

Norma  verticalia  (fig.  12). — The  cranium  is  broadly  ovoid  (Sphenoideg  tetra- 
goniis,  Sergi. — T.H.B.).  The  cranial  index  is  85.  There  is  flattening  behind 
the  bregma,  with  a  gentle  slope  out  to  the  parietal  eminences.  The  glabella 
and  supraorbital  ridges  enter  into  this  view,  while  the  zygomatic  arches  are 
concealed. 

Norma  occipitalis  (fig.  14). — The  outline  approaches  the  pent£W[onoid  ;  the 
greatest  width  is  high  up  on  the  jmrietals,  and  the  sides  are  **  ill  mled."  The 
parieto-occipital  suture  is  very  elalKirate,  and  in  it  is  a  chain  of  no  less  than 
twelve  distinct  Wormian  bones  ;  one  of  the  largest  of  them  is  situated  in  the 
middle  line  at  the  lambda. 

Nornm  facialis  (fig.  13). — The  face  is  very  broad  and  square  looking,  the  total 
facial  index  being  76,  and  the  minimum  frontal  diameter  practically  the  same 
as  the  bigonial. 

VI.  Parkhill  Cist,  Aberdeenshire — (B). 

The  cist,  which  was  discovered  in  1881,  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  male 
much  broken,  and  a  befiker  urn. 

The  only  part  of  the  skull  preserA'ed  is  the  vault,  a  piece  of  the 
superior  maxilla  and  the  right  halt  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  Measure- 
ments of  the  cranium  yield  a  cephalic  index  of  87'4.  The  glabella  and  siipra- 
orbital  ridges  are  prominent.  The  occipital  pole  does  not  project  beyond  the 
inion  when  tlie  glabello-inial  line  is  horizontal. 

The  stature  of  the  individual,  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  femora 
(R.  463.  L.  472),  must  have  been  about  5  feet  7  inches. 

VII.  Stoneywood  Cist,  Aberdeenshire. 

This  interment  was  opened  in  1866.  The  cist  contained  a  complete  nm  of 
the  beaker  class,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  male. 

Skull. — Tlie  specimen  is  incomplete,  the  parietal  region  on  the  right  side 
being  broken  and  the  right  half  of  the  lower  jaw  wanting.  The  skuUy  thouffh 
that  of  a  male,  is  rather  delicate,  and  has  its  musculiur  impressioiis  fainUy 
developed.     It  has  an  approximate  capacity  of  1420  cc.  of  miuSard  seed. 

Norma  litteralis  (fig.  18). — The  glabella  and  supraciliary  ridges  are  not 
prominent,  and  the  nasal  depression  is  slight.  Tliere  is  no  falling  in  at  the 
opliryon,  tlie  frontal  eminences  being  sli^tly  developed,  and  the  frontel  aio 
passing  up  with  a  uniform  st^^ep  curve.  The  parietal  curves  downwards  Yuy 
sharply  just  at  the  obelion.     There  is  no  projection  of  the  occipital  polie. 

Norm<i  rerticalis.—  The  great  relative  breadth  is  seen  in  this  view,  the  indSK  v 
being  92*3. 

Norma  occipitalis. — This  is  high,  and  forms  a  somewhat  romded..; 
with  the  greatest  breadth  high  up  on  the  |iarietal  bones. 


SIX  SKULLa  70UMD  WITH   BUKRBS. 

Norma  fadaliM. — The  face  is  low  and  broad,  wTiilu  llie  lualar  buiiett  are  not 
prominent.  There  is  a  cuniplrte  ahseuce  i<t  prugiialhiain.  The  orbiis  are 
microneme,  and  tlie  nasal  apci'Lme  lias   a   bvcaaih   sii   gieat  as  Lo  be  alniwD 


J.  Skull  froLU  Cist  at  t'lrklull,  Aberdeeusliit 


S(uii»re.— The  femur  measures  423,  and  the  limneriis  297  mm.    The  aUinre 
-calculalGd  from  tlie   length  of   the  femur,  would  have  been  ooly  just  6  feet 


«3 


^  ....   >i»<.si 


VU.  8 
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VIII.    AucHiNDoiR  Cist,  Aberdeenshire. 

This  cist  was  observed  in  1857  at  Ord,  Auchindoir.  It  contained  an  um 
of  the  beaker  type.  The  skeleton  is  very  beautiful  and  almoet  complete, 
and  belonged  to  an  adult  male. 

Skull. — The  sagittal  suture  and  lower  parts  of  the  coronal  suture  are 
obliterated.     The  cubic  capacity  is  1350  cc. 

Norma  lateralis. — The  glabella  having  l)een  broken,  revealed  two  larse  frontal 
sinuses.  There  is  hollowing  at  the  ophryon,  and  there  the  frontal  ascends 
with  a  uniform  and  high  curve.  Behind  the  obelion  there  is  a  sudden  flatten- 
ing of  the  postero-parietal  regitm.  There  is  no  projection  of  the  occipital  pole. 
Tlie  skull  IS  extremely  high,  the  vertical  index  oeing  81*4.  rNotwitnstanaing, 
seeing  tliat  the  height  is  substantially  l&ss  than  the  width,  tne  breadth-height 
index  is  below  100,  being  95*7.  It  is  thus  a  "  wide  low  "  skull  when  height 
and  width  are  com^mred. — T.H.B.] 

Norma  verticalis  (fig.  15). — The  shape  of  the  skull  is  an  extremely  broad  oval 
[again  Spheiwides  tetragonus  of  Sergi, — T.H.B.],  the  index  being  85.  There  is 
slight  flattening  of  the  parietals,  with  a  tendency  to  "  keeling." 

Norma  occipitalis. — The  outline  is  a  broad  pentagon  with  rounded  angles. 
The  parietal  eminences  are  high  up,  and  the  maximum  breadth  is  between 
them.     The  skull  is  of  the  "  ill  filled  "  type. 

Norma  facialis  (tig.  16). — Tliis  skull  tends  more  towards  prognathism  than 
tlie  others  described.  The  face  is  short  and  relatively  very  broad,  the  breadth 
being  slightly  greater  than  the  length.  The  foreheaa  is  narrow  and  the  angles 
of  the  jaw  far  apart.  The  orbits  are  microseme,  and  the  nasal  aperture 
mesorhine. 

Boiies  of  extremities. — The  humeri  are  of  medium  length,  the  muscular 
impressions  well  marked,  and  the  internal  condyles  verv  prominent.  The 
radius  has  the  normal  proportion  to  length  of  humerus.  I'he/tfniora  are  stout 
muscular-looking  lx)nes  of  medium  length  (R.  458,  L.  466) ;  there  is  distinct 
flattening  below  the  trochanters.  The  tibiae  are  relatively  short,  and  show 
distinct  lateral  flattening  (platycnemia). 

The  stature  was  estimated  at  5  feet  6  inches. 

These  four  skulls  described  by  Dr  Low,  the  Acharole  and  Lesmurdie 
skulls,  form  a  group  of  very  uniform  characters.  They  are  all  very 
brachycephalous,  and  with  a  few  minor  differences,  the  same  description 
might  be  given  for  each. — T.H.B. 

IX.  Clinterty  Cist,  Aberdeenshire. 

This  cist  was  opened  in  1897  at  Clinterty,  Kinellar,  Aberdeenshire.  It 
contained  part  of  a  male  skeleton — an  urn  of  the  **  beaker "  type  ;  a  bone 
ring  ;  flint  arrow-heads,  and  a  small  flint  axe  or  boi*er. 

Skull. — The  skull  is  much  broken.  It  is  that  of  a  male  ;  the  circumference 
is  approximately  528  mm.  ;  tlie  cranial  index  is  8  4 "3.     The  nasal  depression 
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and  the  glabella  are  fairly  well  developed.  The  frontAl  arc,  as  in  Ihe  other 
iikullfi,  U  slightly  longer  tluLU  the  parietal ;  Ktill  the  bregma  is  well  forwan),  the 
frontal  art  being  high. 


^^^ 


Kig.  16,  Fig.  18. 

Skull  froni  Cist  at  Auchindoir,  Aberdeenshire. 


The  norma  verticalis  i.'i  broadly  oval—the  zygomatic  archee  are  hidden  from 
view  ;  the  nonua  occipitalis  has  a.  distinctly  "  ill-lilled  "  appearance. "■  The 
nasal  aperture  is  relatively  wide,  the  nasal  index  approaching  the  platyrhine 
group. 

The  itatiiTe  im  calculaud  as  about  Ti  feet  I  inch. 
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X.  Pkrsley  Cist,  Aberdeenshirk. 

Tliis  cist  was  discovered  at  Persley  qiiarry  in  1868.  It  contained  an  uni  of 
the  "beaker"  type  and  two  flint  knives  or  scrapers  with  a  skeleton  of  an 
adult  male. 

Skull. — The  specimen  is  inii)erfect,  having  but  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
calvaria.     It  has  approximately  a  capacity  of  1500  cc. 

NorrtM  lateralis  (fig.  17). — This  view  is  striking  on  account  of  the  apparent 
great  height.  The  real  height  is,  however,  diminished  by  the  rapid  way  in 
which  the  occipital  bone  shelves  inwai-ds  and  forwards  below  the  inion.  The 
gla1)ella  and  supraorbital  ridges  are  prominent  and  overhanging.  The  general 
outline  is  high,  and  so  rounded  as  to  form  practically  one  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  parietal  arc  is  in  this  skull  14  mm.  longer  than  the  frontal.  The  vertex 
is  35  mm.  behind  the  l>regiua. 

Noriim  verticalis. — The  masj^ive  supraorbital  ridges  and  external  angular 
processes  enter  into  this  view,  but  the  zygomatic  arches,  if  they  had  l)een 
entire,  would  have  been  concealed.  From  the  vertex  the  surfaces  of  the  skull 
4le8cend  uniformly  and  rapidly  in  all  directions.  The  maximum  breadth  is 
well  down  on  the  mrietals  and  is  relatively  great,  the  index  beiujg  85*1. 

Norma  occipitahs. — The  side  walls  are  well  filled  ;  and  the  point  of  greatest 
width  is  near  the  st^uamous  sutures. 

Norma  facialis. — The  brows  are  "  beetling,"  and  the  face  wide  and  square 
looking.  The  malar  bones  are  not  prominent.  The  gnathnic  index  is  low 
(90*6).     The  orbit*  are  microseme,  and  the  nasal  ajHirture  almost  platyrhine. 

This  skull  differs  from  the  others  in  respect  that  the  vault  is  raised, 
as  it  were,  to  a  summit  from  which  the  surface  slopes  down  uniformly 
in  every  direction.  It  recalls  the  shape  named  by  Sergi  Choinatocephalus 
— which  is  a  sub- variety  of  his  sphenoid  class. — T.H.B. 

XI.— Fyrish  Cist,  Evantown,  Ross-shire.* 

The  cranium  was  found  in  a  cist  with  a  beaker  in  1865.  It  belonged  to 
a  male  in  the  decline  of  life.  The  skull  is  brachycephfilic  and  rounded 
in  form.  The  various  regions  of  the  cranium  are  well  proportioned. 
It  is  not  truncated  posteriorly,  and  drws  not  exhibit  the  parieto-ocoipital 
flattening  which  many  of  the  skulls  from  the  ancient  short  cists  ix)sses.s.     The 


the  parietal. 


^  Proc.  Sac,  Antiq,  Scot,,  vol.  vi.  p.  266,  1866,  William  Turner,  M.B.,  now  Sir 
William  Turner,  K.C.B. 
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Considering  this  group  of  eleven  skulls,  one  is  struck  by  its 
uniformity.  Ten  of  them  have  the  very  high  average  index  of  85*39, 
and  with  minor  differences  they  are  all  identical  in  type ;  they  are  all 
sphenoid  in  Sergi's  nomenclature.  The  eleventh,  from  Fyrish,  has  a 
lower  index  80*8,  and  like  the  youthful  Dunrobin  skull  it  does  not  show 
the  marked  degree  of  parieto-occipital  flattening,  which  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  more  brachy cephalic  specimens. 

When  the  short  cist  skulls  recovered  in  Scotland  are  grouped  without 
any  discrimination  in  terms  of  the  associated  fictilia,  the  same  uniformity 
does  not  prevail.  In  Dr  Ix)w's  series  there  is  one  dolichocephalic  skull 
out  of  ten ;  and  in  Sir  William  Turner's  series  of  seventeen,  only  twelve 
come  into  the  brachycephalic  category,  with  an  average  cephalic  index 
of  81-4. 

The  8ame  want  of  uniformity  is  seen  in  the  English  Round  Barrow 
crania  taken  as  a  whole,  and  I  cannot  yet  certainly  tell  whether  a 
segregation  in  terms  of  the  ceramic  will  bring  out  a  more  even  series. 

I  know  of  seventeen  recorded  cases  from  the  Round  Barrows.  Of 
these  eleven  are  brachycephalic,  some  with  very  high  indices;  three 
fall  just  below  the  conventional  limit  of  brachycephaly ;  while  three  are 
dolichocephalic. 

The  English  series  is  thus  less  uniform  than  the  Scottish,  but  I  feel 
less  confidence  regarding  the  association  than  I  do  in  the  case  of  the 
short  cist  skulls.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  room  for  error  of  associa- 
tion, in  the  exploration  of  cistless  barrows  with  many  interments, 
especially  if  these  are  in  the  same  grave  and  successive. 

Certain  of  these  Round  Barrow  skulls  have  not  been  recorded,  others 
want  further  examination  and  identification,  so  that  I  must  meantime 
content  myself  with  the  record  of  the  fully  worked  out  Scottish  ex- 
amples, reserving  a  discussion  of  the  southern  series  for  a  future 
occasion. 

A  study  of  descriptions  of  the  Round  Barrow  crania  shows  that, 
exclusive  of  the  dolichocephalic  specimens,  there  are  three  main  types. 

(1)    A  sub-brachycephalic  type  with   prominent   glabella  and  supra- 
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orbital  ridges ;  prominent  arched  nose,  with  its  root  deeply  insunk ; 
large  mouth ;  heavy  lower  jaw  and  strong  chin.  The  shape  is  a  broadish 
oval ;  the  occipital  region  is  somewhat  flattened,  but  there  is  no  distinct 
or  pronounced  parieto-occipital  flattening.  The  norma  occipitalis  is  well 
filled — the  greatest  breadth  is  parietal,  and  rather  far  back.  These 
traits  correspond  rather  closely  with  the  Borrehy  typo  of  skull,  and 
again  with  the  Sion  type  of  His  and  BUtimeyer,  and  the  form  has  very 
generally  been  held,  as  it  was  by  Davis  and  Thurnam,  to  be  the  typical 
Round  Barrow  cranium. 

(2)  There  is  a  type  with  a  higher  cephalic  index,  sometimes  very 
brachycephalous,  with  weak  or  moderately  developed,  but  sometimes  even 
rather  prominent  supraorbital  ridges.  The  shape  is  sphenoid  in  Sergi's 
nomenclature ;  the  breadth-height  index  is  low,  and  the  skull  is  often 
markedly  platycephalous  ;  there  is  marked  parieto-occipital  flattening ; 
and  the  face  is  low  and  broad. 

This  type  is  represented  nearly  pure  in  our  Scottish  beaker  series,  and 
it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  IHsseiUu  type  of  His  and  RUtimeyer. 

(3)  There  is  a  type  which  has  the  higher  index  and  other  characters 
of  the  second  type,  with  the  longer  face  and  stronger  jaws  of  the  first. 

These  may  well  l)e  individual  variations  within  the  race  type ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  possible  significance,  that  the  series  of  skulls  from  short  cists 
containing  l)eaker  urns  are  practically  uniform  in  adhering  closely  to 
the  second  type. 

Many  of  the  individuals  in  the  Scottish  group  were  of  low  or  moderate 
stature,  and  thus  the  beaker  interments  in  Scotland  represent  in  this 
respect  also  the  Alpine  type  of  Ripley,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that 
this  series  is  not  consistent  with  the  generally  accepted  proposition  that 
the  Bronze  Age  immigrants  were  a  uniformly  tall  people. 

Postscriptum. — Since  this  pai>er  was  sent  to  press  I  have  been 
infonned  by  I)r  Low  that  he  has  examined  the  remains  from  another 
short  cist  with  a  beaker  urn,  discovered  in  Aberdeenshire.  A  descrip- 
tion will  be  published  later,  but  he  permits  me  to  say  that  in  type  the 
skull  agrees  exactly  with  those  described  above. 
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NOTICE  OF  A  PISCINA  IN  CAVERS  HOUSE,  ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Br  Capt.  J.  H.  ANDERSON,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  out  extensive 
repairs  and  alterations  in  Cavers  House.  Amongst  other  alterations 
was  the  removal  of  a  long  arched  vault  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  house  east  and  west,  close  along  the  south  wall,  which 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  house,  the  east  and  west  walls  being  14 
feet  thick  and  the  south  8  feet,  besides  being  pierced  by  two  arrow 
slits.  The  vault  was  in  many  ways  similar  in  construction  to  those 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  •*  Queen  Mary's  house  "  at  Jedburgh  and  at 
Ferniehurst.  It  was  certainly  constructed  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
building  of  the  original  house,  and  probably  as  a  support  to  the  building 
above.  The  arch  might  have  been  built  from  underneath,  as  the  key- 
stones were  small,  badly  shaped,  and  apparently  only  kept  in  position  by 
means  of  the  cementing  mortar. 

The  removal  of  this  vault  disclosed  the  piscina  described  in  this 
notice  and  shown  in  fig.  1.  It  was  embedded  in  the  south  wall,  close  to 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  house,  and  to  all  appearance  was  in  its 
original  position. 

It  is  constructed  of  eight  pieces  of  freestone,  rough  and  still  ex- 
hibiting the  marks  of  the  tools.  In  height  it  is  about  40  inches,  and 
20  inches  in  greatest  breadth. 

It  was  originally  ornamented  on  the  outside  by  a  plain  circular 
moulding,  which  was  most  unfortunately  chiselled  off  by  an  ignorant 
workman,  to  make  it  flush  with  the  wall. 

The  interior  of  the  niche  is  arranged  with  the  basin  on  the  left-hand 
side — the  riglit-hand  side  (facing  the  piscina)  being  left  as  a  table  or 
shelf 

The  base,  which  projects  about  3  inches  from  the  wall,  in  two 
segments  of  a  circle,  finishes  ofl*  downwards,  representing  practically 
two  cones,  with  the  bases  upwards  and  touching  each  other. 
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These  cones  ore  unianieiiteii  by  twn  ileep  * 
fini^litil   ..ir  .l.wiiu.ir.N   1.1    |.[,,ii,   .iiut   :;;rii[.I. 


The  kiiol  < 
riiiht, 
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NOTICE  OF  ANCIENT  CHRISTIAN  GRAVES   ON  THE    FARM  OF  WOOD- 
END,  IN  STENTON  PARISH.     By  JAMES  T.  RICHARDSON,  M.D. 

By  invitation  of  Mr  Hamilton-Ogilvy,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  some  ancient  interments  discovered  in  October  1904  at  the 
farm  of  Woodend,  on  his  estate  of  Biel,  East  Lothian.  The  locality  was 
a  piece  of  arable  land  on  the  top  of  a  slight  declivity  sloping  down  to 
the  west  end  of  Presmennan  Loch,  in  the  parish  of  Stenton,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lammermuir  Hills.  The  graves  were  met  with  in  the  process  of 
trenching  some  potato  pits,  in  a  spot  where,  on  previous  occasions,  the 
plough  had  struck  what  was  then  thought  to  be  merely  an  outcrop  of 
surface  rock,  but  which  the  greater  depth  now  reached  by  the  spade 
showed  to  be  the  covering  slabs  of  ancient  graves. 

On  notification  being  given  to  the  proprietor,  he  suggested  that  I 
should  make  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  ground,  and  on 
viewing  the  place  I  found  the  interments  already  discovered  to  be  eight 
in  number,  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  apart,  and  all  lying  east  and  west. 
They  had  been  considerably  broken  up,  but  I  had  fortunately  observed 
indications  of  another  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  On  digging  down 
a  short  distance  three  slabs  of  red  trap  rock  were  uncovered,  beneath 
which  was  a  compact  mass  of  large  gravel  and  earth.  This  was  carefully 
removed,  disclosing  a  cist  of  the  long  type,  5  feet  in  length,  1^  feet  in 
widtli,  and  1  foot  or  more  in  depth,  with  its  long  axis  east  and  west, 
and  having  its  sides  and  ends  formed  of  a  number  of  upright  flat  stones. 
The  skeleton  it  contained,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  female  of 
middle  age,  was  fairly  intact ;  the  body  had  been  laid  on  its  buck  on  a 
flooring  of  tliin  grey  shale,  with  the  head  at  the  west  end,  slightly 
raised  and  bent  forward  on  the  chest ;  the  arms  by  the  sides,  with  the 
hands  placed  under  the  hips.  The  teeth  were  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  not  ground  flat,  the  molars  being  only  slightly  grooved  on  the  crown. 
Nothing  was  found  along  with  this  interment.  The  general  character  of 
these  burials  indicated  that  they  belonged  to  the  early  Christian  period. 
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XL 

REPORT  ON  THE  SOCIETY'S  EXCAVATION  OF  ROUGH  CASTLE  ON 
THE  ANTONINE  VALLUM,  by  MUNGO  BUCHANAN,  C. M.S. A.  Scot.  ; 
Introductory  History  by  Dr  DAVID  CHRISTISON  ;  Description  of  the 
Relics  by  Dr  JOSEPH  ANDERSON.    (Plates  I.,  II.) 

I.  History. 

As  the  funds  of  the  Society  had  been  considerably  encroached  upon 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  excavating  Roman  sites  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  the  Council  instituted  in  1902  a  subscription  among  the  Fellows 
and  others  for  tlie  purpose  of  continuing  that  line  of  investigation,  and 
ample  funds  were  thus  obtained  for  the  excavation  of  Rough  Castle, 
leaving  a  considerable  balance  in  our  favour. 

Leave  having  been  freely  granted  by  Mr  Forbes  of  Callander  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr  J.  C.  Russell,  proprietors  of  the  ground,  the  work  began 
early  in  March,  and  was  continued,  not  without  some  interruption  from  bad 
weather,  till  October  1903.  Several  members  of  the  Council  kept  up  a 
general  superintendence,  Mr  Thomas  Ross's  great  experience  being  again 
available  in  directing  the  work.  Mr  Mungo  Buchanan  once  more  gave  his 
valuable  services  in  taking  the  plans^  devoting  every  moment  he  could 
spare  from  his  own  business  to  a  careful  study  of  the  complex  structures 
that  were  revealed ;  and  Mr  Alex.  Mackie,  who  had  served  us  already  so 
well  as  Clerk  of  Works  in  four  excavations  of  Roman  sites,  was  re- 
appointed on  this  occasion. 

Position  of  lioufjh   Castle. 

According  to  Robert  Stuart's  chart  in  Caledonia  Bomajia,  Rough 
Castle  was  the  thirteenth  fort  on  the  line  of  the  Vallum  counting  from 
the  west,  and  the  seventh  counting  from  the  east.  Evident  remains  of 
nine  forts  are  still  to  be  seen  to  the  west,  but  nothing  exists  above 
ground  of  the  six  to  the  east.  Castlecary,  the  nearest  fort  on  the 
Vallum,  lies  3 J  miles  westward  of  Rough  Castle  ;  the  station  at  Ca melon, 
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situated  11 00 yards  in  front  of  the  Vallum,  is  1 J  miles  to  the  north-east; 
and  the  town  of  Falkirk  lies  2^  miles  to  the  east. 

The  fort,  consisting  of  a  main  work  and  an  annex  (fig.  1)^  stands  on  a 
rough  boggy  bit  of  moorland,  overgrown  with  trees,  near  the  west  end  of 
an  extensive  strip  of  wood  that  stretches  nearly  a  mile  eastward  towards 
Falkirk.  The  site  itself,  and  the  ground  to  the  south  and  east,  is  nearly 
level,  but  northward  there  is  a  gentle  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  to  the  west  a  rather  steep  declivity,  about  40  feet  in  height,  falls 
on  the  Rowantree  Burn.  This  slope  was  strongly  fortified  down  to  the 
burn,  no  doubt  to  command  a  water  supply,  which  was  very  necessary, 
as  there  was  apparently  no  well  within  the  fort.  The  north  front, 
formed  by  the  Antonine  Vallum,  was  very  strong,  and  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  main  work,  as  well  as  the  east  end  of  the  annex,  were  also 
strongly  fortified;  but  the  south  front  of  the  annex  was  less  protected 
by  art,  probably  because  the  marsliy  ground  in  front,  a  considerable 
obstacle  in  the  present  day,  was  still  more  of  an  obstruction  formerly. 
Although  a  stone  bottoming,  similar  to  that  of  the  rampart  of  the 
Vallum,  extended  round  the  rampart  of  the  main  fort  also,  there  was 
no  trace  of  stone  revetments,  and  the  fort  must  be  classed  as  an 
earthwork,  notwithstanding  the  statement  by  some  of  the  early  observers 
that  it  was  of  stone. 

Former  Notices, 

Tlie  early  notices  of  Rough  Castle  are  brief,  and  contradictory. 
The  earliest  is  in  an  anonymous  letter  describing  an  excursion  to  the 
west  of  Edinburgh  in  1697  {Historical  MSS,  Com.  XIIL,  App.  ii.,  57). 

"About  two  miles  from  the  Maiden  Castle  is  a  large  square  work  of 
stone  with  a  double  ditch  al)Out  it.  The  common  people  hereabouts  call 
it  Castle  Ruff.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  several  stone  buildings.  About 
the  midelle  of  the  square  is  an  overture  thro  which  shepherd  boys  creep 
into  a  Vault  iniderground." 

Thus  the  very  earliest  informant  calls  it  a  work  of  stone,  and  mentions 
a  vault,  of  which,  however,  we  could  find  no  sign. 
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Sir  John  Sibbald  {Hutorical  Inquiries  1707,  ]>.  30)  merely  says  : 
"At  the  Rowen  Tree  Burn  Head  ia  a  great  Fort." 

Alexander  Gordon  (Itiiterarittm  Seplentrumale  1726,  p.  59,  plate 
XIV.)  states  that  on  the  east  bank  of  Koundtree  Burn  "are  the 
distinct  vestiges  of  a  vast  Roman  Fort  upon  the  Wall,  tailed  Rough 
Castle,  which  for  intireness  and  magnificence  exceeds  any  that  are  to  he 
«een  on  the  whole  Track  from  sea  to  sea.  Here  I  spent  several  hours, 
taking  minutely  its  dimensions,  and  an  eye  Draught  of  it  on  the  spot, 
as  indeed  I  did  of  all  the  others.     One  circ-umstaiice  is  very  reinarkahle  ; 


Fig.  2.  Bednced  PUii  of  Rough  Custle  by  Ale»ncl«rOariloii,  published  1723. 

DBmely,  that  the  same  Freestone  Wall,  already  nieutioned  (at  Grimes- 
dyke,  a  diori  distance  weetwanl),  seenus  by  its  fouiidattun  here  to  have 
soTTOunded  the  whole  Castelliim.  I  also  remarked  that  the  great 
Ditch  of  Grimes  Dyke  is  part  of  its  Fortification  northwards  '' 

Qordon's  plan  (fig.  2)  ia  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  plans  of  Roman 
forts,  but  it  does  not  show  the  freestone  wall  he  speaks  of  as  siirroimd- 
ing  the  fort.  Something  like  it  is  represented  at  the  aiinei,  but  as  it  is 
outside  the  trenches,  and  precisely  in  the  position  of  the  "  paved  road  '' 
in  Jlr  Buchanan's  plan,  it  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  that. 
Gordon  places  the  nunparta  of  tt~  — it>  fort  between  the  two  trenclicR 
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instead  of  in  tlieir  rear,  and  there  are  other  errors  in  the  details 
of  the  fortification.  He  must  also  have  made  some  mistake  with  his 
scale,  as  it  would  require  a  pace  above  6  feet  in  length  to  bring  his 
measurements  near  the  truth. 

It  is  singular  also  that  he  represents  a  well-defined  "  Prsetorium,'* 
divided  into  compartments,  in  the  centre  of  the  annex,  where  we  found 
no  corresponding  building,  and  he  shows  no  building  in  the  main  fort, 
where  we  found  extensive  remains. 

Horsley  (Britannia  Romana,  1732,  p.  173)  describes  the  descent  on 
the  west  to  the  "  Rowintree-burn  "  as  gentle,  and  the  ground  as  now  wet 


Fig  3.   Plan  of  Rougli  Castle  by  William  Horsley,  published  1732. 


and  the  fort  overgrown  with  heath.  He  also  says  that  **  No  ruins  are 
visible  either  within  or  without  the  ramparts,  which  are  lower  than  I 
should  have  expected  from  Mr  Gordon's  account,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  the  best  notice  of  the  walls  and  contrivances  in  the  draught." 

Horsley^s  plan  (fig.  3)  is  very  small  and  wants  a  scale.  In  a  general 
way  it  is  tolerably  good,  and  represents  the  ramparts  and  trenches  more 
correctly  than  Gordon's.  Although  Horsley  says  that  no  ruins  were 
visible,  his  plan  shows  in  the  annex  a  rectangular  enclosed  space  with 
an  approach  from  the  south,  much  as  Gordon  shows  his  "  Praetorium,'* 
but  nearer  the  east  side,  and  with  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
instead  of  from  east  to  west.     Horsley  also  gives  what  may  be  presumeci 
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to  be  the  paved  road  outside,  but  makes  it  take  a  wide  sweep  beyond 
the  trenches,  which  is  certainly  an  error. 

Maitland  (The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  i.  173)  briefly 
and  inadequately  describes  Rough  Castle  as  **a  strong  fort  about  90 
paces  square,  inclosed  with  a  double  rampart  and  ditch  with  obtuse 
angles." 

Roy  (The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain^ 
p.    161,    pi.    XXXV.),    whose   survey   was   made   in    1755,    calls   Rough 


Fig.  4.  Reduced  Plan  of  Rough  Castle  by  General  Roy,  1755. 


Castle  the  last  or  easternmost  of  the  forts  now  existing,  and  states  that 
it  "consists  of  two  divisions,  whereof  the  principal  seems  to  have  been 
that  towards  the  west,  as  it  is  surrounded  with  a  triple  envelope.  The 
eastern  was  probably  an  addition  for  lodging  a  greater  body  of  troops, 
when  on  some  particular  emergency  the  Wall  was  repaired,  and  within 
it  some  foundations  may  be  seen."  His  plan  (fig.  4)  seems  to  show  a 
"  triple  envelope "  of  ramparts,  separated  by  two  trenches  in  the  main 
fort.  Faint  indications  are  also  shown  of  the  additional  fortifications, 
which  were  fully  opened  up  by  us  afterwards,  on  the  descent  to  the 
burn.     The  weak  defence  of  a  single  trench  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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annex,  and  its  strong  eastern  flank,  protected  by  three  trenches  defining 
and  separating  two  wide  platforms,  are  depicted  much  as  we  found  them, 
and  the  dimensions  given  are  wonderfully  accurate,  considering  that  they 
were  taken  on  the  unexcavated  site.  The  vague  remains  shown  in  the 
interior  of  the  annex  cannot  well  be  identified  with  what  we  uncovered, 
and  the  area  of  the  main  fort  is  blank. 

The  Rev.  William  Nimmo  (History  of  StirliiKjshire,  1777,  p.  8)  says, 
**  Rough  Castle,  though  all  overgrown  with  heath,  from  whence  it  prob- 
ably drives  its  present  name,  yet  the  plan  of  it,  which  is  square,  is 
quite  distinct.  But  nothing  remarkable  is  to  be  seen  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  station  ;  it  hath  been  surrounded  with  a  double  ditch  and  rampart. 
Mr  Gordon  observed  the  foundations  of  a  freestone  wall,  but  there  is  not 
at  present  any  appearance  of  stonework  about  it,  except  in  the  middle, 
where  the  Praetorium  stood,  the  stones  having  been  carried  off*  to  build 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood." 

The  Old  Statistical  Acf^ount  of  Scotland,  1797,  only  mentions  Rough 
Castle,  along  with  Castlecury  and  Camelon,  as  "the  most  remarkable 
forts  or  stations  in  the  neighbourhood,"  and  states  that  the  sites  of  the 
two  former  are  still  to  be  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Statistical  Account,  1845,  makes  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  "  no  vestige  of  Rough  Castle  can  be  discovered  : 
and  its  situation  is  only  marked  by  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground." 

Robert  Stuart  (Caledonia  Roniana,  1852,  p.  354)  describes  the 
mounds  of  the  dilapidated  ramparts  as  still  quite  distinct,  but  **so 
densely  covered  with  young  trees  and  brushwood  that  it  is  with 
considerable  difficulty  any  part  of  the  general  plan  can  be  distinguished. 
It  appears  to  have  consisted  originally  of  two  compartments."  No 
vestiges  of  the  traces  of  masonry  in  the  east  enclosure  seen  by 
Gordon,  or  of  the  Praetorium  mentioned  by  Nimmo,  could  be  seen 
by  Stuart.  "Three  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of  it,  in  1843,  was 
ploughed  up  an  altar,  now  in  Mr  John  Buchanan's  collection,  pi.  xv.  5." 

The  Ordnance  plan  (fig.  5),  taken  by  Lt.-Col.  O.  E.  Ruck,  R.E., 
published   in    1897,    surpasses  all  its  predecessors,  and  is  valuable    as 
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showing  how  near  a  careful  surface-plan  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman 
fort  may  come  to  what  prove  to  be  the  main  facts  on  excavation. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  the  ramparts,  trenches,  etc.,  subsequently 
revealed,  which  is  not  indicated  in  the  plan.  The  interior  is  blank,  as 
we  found  it  to  be  on  the  surface. 

The  Antonine  Wall  Report^  Glasgow  Archasological  Society,  1899.  In 
the  course  of  the  extensive  investigation  by  a  Committee  of  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  from  1890  to  1893,  of  the  plan  and  structure  of 
the  Vallum,  three  sections  were  made  through  the  ramparts  of  Rough 
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Fig.  5.  Ordnance  Plan,  by  Lieut. -Col.  0.  E.  Ruck,  R.E. 
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Castle,  two  in  the  Vallum,  which  was  its  northern  defence,  and  one 
through  its  own  rampart  to  the  west  (pp.  115-119,  and  Plate  V.). 

These  excavations  were  the  first  ever  made  at  Rough  Castle,  as  far  as 
is  known,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  confirmation  of  the  cespitUiotis 
character  of  the  rampart  of  the  Vallum  and  to  our  knowledge  of  its  precise 
structure.  The  excavation  of  Rough  Castle  itself  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  but  the  Committee  drew  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  full  investigation,  such  as  so  soon  afterwards  it  was 
the  privilege  of  our  Society  to  carry  out,  the  results  of  which  will  now 
be  described  by  Mr  Buchanan. 

VOL.  xxxix.  29 
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II.  Keport  on  the  Excavation.     By  Mungo  Buchanan, 

C.M.S.A.  Scot. 

In  the  plan  of  Rough  Castle  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  neighbouring  fort  on  the  west.  Like  Castlecary,  it  is  Imilt  on 
the  east  bank  of  a  stream,  on  elevated  ground  and  close  to  it.  It 
is  likewise  extended  on  the  east  by  an  annex  of  similar  form.  Its 
northern  defence  is  the  Antonine  Vallum,  and  along  the  south  front 
there  lies  a  wide  stretch  of  marshy  ground.  Here,  however,  comparison 
ends,  for  the  strong  stone-built  walls  of  Castlecary  are  not  repeated  at 
Rough  Castle,  and,  whereas  the  fortifications  of  the  former  are  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  the  latter  still  retains  its  earthworks  in  splendid 
preservation.  Burial  in  a  coppice,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest, 
and  the  cover  afforded  nearly  everywhere  by  a  luxuriant  undergrowth, 
may  partly  account  for  the  preservation  of  these  works,  but  the  main 
cause  has  been  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  their  construction. 

To  avoid  confusion,  only  the  positions  of  the  principal  excavations 
are  shown  on  the  plan  (fig.  1 ). 

These,  with  many  more  exploratory  cuttings,  were  excavated  through 
the  varying  strata  of  forced  soil,  down  to  the  original  natural  surface, 
and  carefully  examined  and  noted  during  the  process. 

General  Description  of  the  Fortifications. 

The  main  fort  is  square  in  plan,  having  the  Antonine  rampart  as  its 
base,  and  the  other  three  sides  defended  by  a  rampart  and  two  trenches, 
rounded  at  the  corners  where  the  east  and  west  sides  join  the  south. 

The  interior  dimensions  are  223  feet  each  way,  measuring  between 
the  inner  margins  of  the  stone  foundations  of  the  ramparts,  giving  an 
area  of  nearly  li  acres.  By  the  extension  of  the  earthen  ramparts  to 
the  interior,  this  area  is  reduced  to  little  over  an  acre. 

Each  rampart  is  pierced  by  a  gateway  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  interior.     The  east  and  west  gates  are  in  line  with  the  military  way 
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which  crosses  the  fort,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  part  on 
the  south  being  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  on  the  north.  The  north 
and  south  gates,  also,  are  directly  opposite  each  other,  and  are  placed 
more  to  the  east  than  the  true  centre  of  the  ramparts. 

On  the  east  the  fort  is  supplemented  by  an  annex,  which  differs  con- 
siderably from  it  in  construction.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of  250  feet 
within  the  defences,  but  the  south  side  is  inclined  slightly  inward,  with 
a  bold  rounded  corner  on  the  south-east,  reducing  the  width  at  this  part 
to  about  230  feet. 

Including  a  portion  where  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  fort  is  omitted, 
the  area  is  about  1^  acres.  It  has  evidently  been  surrounded  by  a 
rampart,  now  all  levelled,  and  an  accompanying  trench.  Towards  the 
east  the  latter  branches  into  three  widely  separated  trenches,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  formed  into  large  platforms. 

I.  Defences  of  the  Main  Fort. 
A.  The  Antonine  Rampart. 

The  Antonine  rampart  and  trench  (figs.  I  and  6)  form  the  north  defence 
of  the  fort  and  annex.  The  rampart  appears  to  have  been  purix)sely 
enlarged,  within  the  compass  of  the  fortifications,  by  additions  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  foundation  (fig.  7)  is  of  stone,  15  feet  wide, 
bordered  with  squared  kerbstones  averaging  15  inches  long  by  12 
broad  and  9  deep,  placed  close  together  and  firmly  bedded. 

The  superstructure  in  all  the  cuttings  showed  the  stratified  nature  of 
its  formation  very  distinctly, — the  apparent  addition  in  width  being 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  laminae  beyond  the  stone  foundation,  gener- 
ally in  continuation  of  the  inner  layerings,  but  occasionally  separated 
from  them,  and  always  tapering  downward  on  the  outer  edge  (fig.  6). 

About  200  feet  of  the  inner  kerb  of  rampart  was  uncovered  at  the 
east  end,  and  exposed  in  that  length  4  culverts  passing  through  it. 
The  channels  of  the  culverts  are  1  foot  square,  and  are  constructed  of 
large  boulders  about  2  feet  by  1  foot,  placed  close  together.  On  the 
margins  they  rest  for  about  3  feet  on  flat  stone  bottoming,  and  for  the 
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1  the  uaturni  surface,      Tliey  are  covered 
ivcraging  30  inches  long,   15  broad,  and  8 


reiiidinder  of  their  length  { 
with  large  natural  stones, 
deep  (fig.  8). 

The  fosse  ((ig.  6)  in  fnmt  of  the  muipart  ia  40  feet  wide  and  not  less 
than  H  feet  deep,  •■m<\  h[is  Imen  .strengthened  along  the  mai^ns  with 


Btones.  The  berni  next  the  fort  is  about  27  feet  wide,  meaauring  up'  to 
the  stone  foundation ;  but  as  the  rampart  extends  beyond  the  founda- 
tion, the  width  is  reduced  to  about  20  feet. 

The  glacis  is  all  forced  eoil,  from  3  to  4  feet  deep,  averaging  about  75 
feet  in  breadth,  nearly  fiat  on  the  surface,  with  a  quick  toper  downward 
on  the  north.     Along  the  edge  of  the  fosse    large   stones   are  placed. 
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occasionally  appearing  in  heaps,  as  in  the  section  (Plate  I.).  These 
stones  are  all  natural  boulders  ;  there  is  no  indication  of  lamination  in 
the  body  of  the  glacis. 

A  paved  roadway  is  formed  across  the  fosse  at  the  north  gateway 
of  the  fort,  having  a  gentle  slope  to  the  opposite  side.  It  is  about 
50  feet  wide  next  the  rampart,  and  20  feet  wide  in  line  with  the  inner 
margin  of  the  glacis.  A  deep  cutting  made  by  us  through  its  centre 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage  revealed  a  soil  identical  in  nature  with  that 
of  the  glacis,  and  apparently  undisturbed,  with  the  exception  of  a  por- 
tion on  the  extreme  east  edge,  which  was  much  darker  in  colour,  and 
showed  a  definite  line  of  junction,  while  it  in  no  way  resembled  the 
organic  remains  common  to  the  fosse. 

From  the  evidence  of  other  cuttings  it  seemed  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  width,  and  originally  the  road  at  its  exit  could  have  been  little  more 
than  10  feet  wide,  showing  that  the  fosse  had  probably  terminated 
against  the  ea^t  side  of  the  passage  with  a  square  end,  instead  of  being 
angled  as  it  now  is.  (See  dotted  line  on  plan.)  The  west  side  of  the 
passage  is  very  much  angled,  and  along  the  whole  edge  is  a  raised  border 
of  stone-pitching,  which  is  carried  for  fully  a  foot  down  the  slope  of  the 
trench. 

The  stone-pitching  stretches  the  whole  distance  between  the  Antonine 
rampart  and  a  small  narrow  mound  at  the  neck  of  the  passage  on  the 
north  side  of  the  trench  (fig.  1).  This  mound  is  10  feet  wide,  and 
is  supported  along  the  edge  of  the  fosse  by  a  retaining  wall  18  inches 
high  of  squared  stones  in  two  courses,  rounded  at  the  corner  to  join  the 
stone-pitching. 

The  area  in  front  of  the  passage  is  stone-paved,  sloping  up  the  glacis 
to  the  west,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  sweeps  round  in  the  form  of  a 
street,  to  pass  between  the  glacis  on  the  east  and  a  traverse  lying  before 
the  gateway.  This  traverse  is  70  feet  north  of  the  fosse,  and  in  align- 
ment with  the  angled  west  side  of  the  passage.  It  rises  about  5  feet 
above  the  adjoining  street,  is  all  forced  soil,  showing  no  lamination,  and 
is  stone-pitched  along  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  sides. 
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B.  Defensive  Pits  or  Lilia. 

100  feet  to  the  west  of  the  traverse,  the  unexpected  discovery  was 
made  of  a  series  of  defensive  pits,  as  the  result  of  carefully  following 
several  indefinite  appearances  met  with,  by  the  trained  excavators  of  the 
Society. 

This  unique  defence  was  followed  and  examined  with  special  care,  so 
as  to  preserve  a  full  record  of  its  characteristics. 

The  series  of  pits  extend  east  and  west  a  length  of  200  feet,  from 
close  upon  the  traverse  to  the  brink  of  the  declivity  above  the  burn,  and 
is  48  feet  at  the  widest  where  entirely  exposed.  In  this  width  there  are 
ten  parallel  rows,  with  the  pits  arranged  obliquely,  so  that  pit  and  level 
surface  alternate  either  way. 

Each  pit  is  about  7  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  2  feet 
6  inches  deep,  the  sides  tapering  quickly  downwards.  They  are  so  regular 
in  arrangement  that  they  divide  out  at  10-feet  centres  longitudinally, 
and  5  feet  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  very  little  variation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  photographs,  figs.  9  and  10,  and  the  section 
(Plate  I.),  that  the  five  south  rows  are  covered  by  the  tailing  of  the  glacis. 
The  depth  of  soil  overlying  the  southmost  row  is  nearly  3  feet,  but  north- 
ward it  tapers  down  to  9  inches  in  a  distance  of  about  25  feet,  and 
continues  at  this  depth  over  the  other  five  rows. 

As  regards  the  strata  of  the  covering  soil,  nothing  particular  was 
noted  in  the  pits  themselves,  except  tliat  there  appeared  a  few  inches  of 
dark  soil  near  the  bottom,  such  as  is  generally  found  in  trenches ;  but 
about  halfway  between  the  top  of  the  pit  and  the  surface  of  the  glacis 
a  distinct  dividing  line  was  observed.  This  line  varies  from  ^  to  1^ 
inches  in  width,  and  was  almost  black  with  streaks  of  iron  pan  through 
it.  The  soil  under  the  mark  was  of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  over- 
lying it.  The  appearance  suggested  that  additions  had  been  made  at 
different  times. 

In  this  soil  were  many  very  small  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  and  they 
were  found  even  near  the  bottom  of  the  pits.     Most  of  it  was  of  a  dark 
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lead  colour,  with  a  black  ^laze  showing  reticulated  lines  on  the  outside, 
but  a  few  fragments  were  coarser,  and  of  a  light  grey  colour. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  outside  the  south  gate  a  similar  kind 
of  soil,  with  pieces  of  pottery  liberally  mixed  among  it,  covered  a  large 
area,  over  which  in  several  places  stone-paved  roadways  had  been  laid. 
These  may  have  been  refuse-heaps,  spread  out  and  covered  or  added 
to,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  evidences  throughout  the 
fort,  point  to  an  alteration  of  the  defences  at  these  parts. 

C.  The  Ramparts. 

The  foundations  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  vary  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  superstructure  the  layers  are  larger  than  in  the  Antonine 
Vallum.  At  the  junction  of  the  east  rampart  of  the  fort  with  the 
Antonine  Vallum  the  foundations  show  distinct  separation  from  one 
another  (fig.  7).  That  of  the  fort  is  20  feet  wide,  the  outer  margins 
being  continued  round  the  end,  and  stands  several  inches  above  the 
Antonine  margin,  close  to  which  it  is  laid,  otherwise  both  foundations  at 
this  part  are  identical  in  construction.  About  40  feet  farther  south  the 
foundation  of  the  fort  is  changed ;  and  while  the  inner  margin  is  still 
maintained,  the  outer  or  east  one  is  omitted,  and  the  stone  bottoming 
is  carried  out  a  distance  of  at  least  25  feet,  and  is  continued  as  a  stone- 
paved  surface  into  the  annex  adjoining.  There  is  no  trench  in  front  of 
this  portion  of  the  rampart. 

To  the  interior  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  foundation  there  is  a 
channel,  stone-bottomed,  6  inches  deep  by  6  feet  wide.  This,  again,  is 
bounded  inwards  by  a  raised  core  of  stones  of  about  3  feet  in  width,  which 
ends  upon  the  edge  of  a  cobble-paved  street  rising  about  9  inches  above 
it.  This  street  is  12  feet  wide,  runs  parallel  with  the  rampart,  and  has 
in  the  centre  a  drain  1 2  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep,  made  of  large 
stones  set  on  edge,  as  shown  in  the  section  on  Plate  I. 

The  arrangement  above  described  is  maintained  throughout  this  rampart 
along  the  inner  margin,  but  further  south  it  is  changed  on  the  outer 
margin.     The  two  trenches  are  now  in  front  of  it,  and  the  margin  facing 
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them  heconies,  in  acct)rdance,  a  stnmg  stone  i(?votnuMit,  al>out  7  foet 
6  inches  wide,  huilt  higher  where  facing  the  interior,  and  ^et  Iwick  5  feet 
from  the  edge  uf  the  inner  tren(!li.     (See  the  sectitui  on  Phite  I.) 

On  the  west  the  foundation  of  the  iiunj)art  leaves  the  Antoiiine 
VaUuni  very  simihirly  to  that  of  the  east,  an<l,  like  it,  soon  changes, 
though  in  a  different  manner.  40  feet  south  of  the  Antonine  Vallum  the 
20-feet  stone  foundation  of  the  junction  hectmies  the  lx)ttom  of  a 
channel,  on  each  side  of  which  additional  margins  are  formed,  rising  6 
inches  ahove  it.  (See  the  section,  Plate  I.)  That  on  the  outer  side 
increases  the  width  hy  10  feet,  and  is  composed  of  large  rough  boulders 
firndy  bedded  in  clay,  while  the  inner  margin  at  the  higher  level  is  of  flat 
stones  like  paving.  The  recess  made  by  the  raising  of  the  margins  gives 
a  strong  anchorage  to  the  ramparts,  as  will  be  observed  in  tig.  11. 

To  generalise,  it  may  be  ailirmed  that  underneath  all  the  ramparts  of 
the  fort  there  are  stone  foundations  of  an  average  width  of  not  less  than 
20  feet,  supj)lemented  by  varying  margins,  a(hij)t(id  to  suit  special 
re<iuirements,  and  increasing  the  width  so  that  it  is  nowhere  less  than 
30  feet ;  and  amounts  in  the  east  rampart  to  35  feet.  Whatever  herin 
there  may  have  been  originally — and  there  is  evidtjnce  of  the  same — 
has  been  utilised  for  increasing  the  width  of  the  rampart-foundation 
by  an  addition  evidently  purposely  made,  and  continuous  with  the  scarp 
of  the  trench  in  front. 

Overlying  the  foundation,  the  core  of  the  rampart  (figs.  11,  12)  is 
a  clustered  mass  of  large  blocks  of  clayey  soil,  light  grey  in  colour, — a 
character  of  soil  common  to  the  district.  The  average  height  of  core  in 
the  centre  is  4  feet,  and  its  width  Usrminates  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
stone  f(>undation,  with  a  batter  inclining  inwards  as  it  rises  in  height. 
The  blocks  are  laid  in  a  systematic  manner,  but  aj)j»ear  depressed  in 
the  ('entre,  and  in  a  sectional  cutting  the  outline  of  each  block  can  be 
traced  by  the  dark  material  that  marks  their  line  of  division.  This 
tlark  line  is  of  a  j)eaty  character,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  1  to  3 
inches.  In  one  inst^ince,  ])eat  5  inches  thick  was  observed,  acttially  in 
position  as  a  block.     In  general  the  blocks  are  seldom  less  than  3  inches 
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but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  4  inches  and  even  5  inches  thick, 
while  in  length  they  vary  from  15  to  24  inches,  and  where  they  finidh, 
they  are  tilted  slightly  upwards  on  the  outer  edge. 

The  ramifications  of  the  division  lines  are  very  intricate,  ever 
changing  with  the  least  removal  of  the  soil ;  but  ])y  repeated  trial  at  one 
part  in  the  east  rampart,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  layers  in  the 
height  of  the  core  did  not  exceed  20. 

Boulder  stones  from  3  to  6  inches  in  size  are  very  plentiful  among  the 
layers  (figs.  7,  11,  12),  and  if  their  presence  be  not  accidental,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  practical  use.  They  are  too  small  to  add  strength  by 
their  weight,  and  in  most  cases  appear  rather  to  break  bond  in  the 
layers,  thus  reducing  the  cohesion  of  core,  especially  when  a  few  happen 
to  be  close  together. 

While  it  is  noted  that  the  layers  terminate  at  the  edge  of  the  stone 
foundation,  similar  laminated  soil  appears  beyond  its  kerbs,  both 
externally  and  internally,  lying  on  the  original  surface,  extending  out- 
wardly 6  feet  and  inwardly  fully  8  feet,  sometimes  in  continuation 
of  the  core,  but  more  often  quite  separate,  and  always  showing  the  same 
systematic  layering,  evidently  intentionally  laid,  to  add  to  the  width  of 
the  rampart. 

Overlying  the  laminated  core  across  the  whole  width  of  the  rampart 

is  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  dark  brown  soil,  uniform  in  substance  and  very 

compact. 

1).  The  Trenches. 

The  ramparts  are  surrounded  externally  by  two  trenches  8  feet  deep 
covering  a  width  of  40  feet,  including  the  intervening  mound.  On  the 
original  surface,  near  the  apex  of  the  mound,  a  course  of  heavy  stone- 
work, about  9  inches  high  and  3  to  4  feet  wide,  is  laid  along  the  whole 
length  and  firmly  bedded,  over  the  top  of  which  the  earthwork  is 
carried,  increasing  the  height. 

# 

Lining  the  top  on  the  edge  of  the  outer  trench  there  is  also  a  course 
of  similar  Hrm-bedded  stonework,  and  this  stone  lining,  at  all  parts  liable 
to  be  easily  damaged,  is  a  noted  characteristic  of  tlie  whole  work. 
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It  has  l)een  seen  a[»i)lied  in  various  ways  in  all  directions.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned,  it  is  carefully  laid  along  the  base  of  all  ramparts, 
mounds,  and  traverses,  and  is  always  prominent  on  the  edges  of  declivities 
or  trenches  (sec  the  sections,  Plates  I.  and  II.), — an  enduring  evidence 
of  the  care  taken  to  render  the  work  strong  and  permanent. 

The  defences  on  the  west  are  very  strong,  and  are  a  striking  object 
viewed  from  the  level  of  the  burn.  The  whole  formation  is  made  of 
forced  soil,  and  every  advantfige  has  \yeen  taken  to  make  the  most  of  a 
fine  i)osition  by  means  of  trenches  and  mounds.  (See  the  section, 
Plate  I.) 

The  burn  to  all  appearance  has  altered  but  little  during  the  centuries, 
at  least  where  it  first  approaches  in  touch  with  the  defences,  and  there 
still  exists  evidence  of  the  method  adopted  to  divert  its  course  (fig.  1). 
The  stream  coming  from  the  south  strikes  against  the  foot  of  the  defence 
at  the  south-west  corner,  and  with  a  quick  bend  sweeps  away  from  it. 
To  protect  this  point  from  encroachment  a  massive  wall  of  boulders  is 
built,  giving  direction  to  the  stream.  It  rises  6  feet  in  height,  and  some 
of  the  stones  used  are  over  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  stonework  is  not 
confined  to  a  facing  merely,  but  has  a  heavy  backing  inwardly,  which  is 
traceable  eastward  along  the  tailing  of  the  outer  mound  of  fort  for  at 
least  30  feet. 

On  either  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  part  stone- paved  roads  approach 
directly  opposite  each  other,  and  for  passage  some  method  of  bridging 
would  be  a  necessity. 

Going  west  and  north,  following  the  stream,  a  strong  revetment  wall  is 
carried  along  the  low  level  at  the  foot  of  the  large  mound  in  front  of  the 
trenches,  composed  of  large  natural  boulders,  sometimes  placed  singly, 
but  generally  having  a  second  row  lying  against  those  in  front.  Other 
stone  revetments  appear  in  the  mound  at  higher  levels,  and  all  terminate 
approaching  the  military  way. 

The  foundation  of  the  Antonine  rampart  is  carried  down  the  declivity 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  small  burn  at  the  bottom,  but  the  superstructure 
is  turned  at  an  angle,  and  finishes  as  a  prominent  mound  at  the  foot  of  the 
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military  way.  Between  this  lower  mound  and  the  trenches  in  front  of 
the  rampart  of  the  fort  is  a  steep  incline,  the  slope  of  which  is 
accentuated  near  the  lower  rampart  by  the  formation  of  an  oval-shaped 
trench  close  to  the  latter  (see  the  section  on  Plate  I.). 

The  military  way,  apparently,  has  crossed  the  Rowantree  Burn  on 
the  level, — although  paving  is  not  traceable, — as  it  approaches  the 
stream  in  a  suitable  manner.  From  the  fort  it  is  continued  straight 
down  to  the  edge,  and  from  the  edge  immediately  opposite  it  rises  again, 
taking  an  oblique  direction  up  the  steep  bank,  where  easier  ascent  is 
gained  along  the  side  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  burn. 

The  trenches  along  the  east  face  stop  at  the  south  border  of  the 
military  way  and  are  not  continued  on  the  north  of  it,  a  different 
arrangement  being  substituted.  Running  close  upon  and  parallel  with 
the  north  border  of  the  military  way  is  a  trench  10  feet  wide,  which  be- 
ginning about  20  feet  in  front  of  the  rampart,  proceeds  for  about  130  feet 
further,  when  it  turns  at  right  angles  with  rounded  corner,  and  continues 
up  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  Antonine  rampart,  the  width  of  the 
latter  extension  being  increased  to  15  feet.  To  the  interior  of  the 
trench  a  rampart  is  still  traceable,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  prominent 
mound  at  the  south-east  corner.  In  the  centre  is  a  core  of  stones, 
among  which  was  observed  evidence  of  the  effects  of  fire.  The  soil 
forming  the  rampart  is  not  laminated,  and  the  surface  is  all  stone- 
paved. 

Projecting  outward  on  the  east  of  the  south  gateway  is  a  large  mound 
or  platform,  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  broad,  composed  entirely  of  forced 
soil.  The  top  is  level  with  the  margin  of  the  outer  trench,  and  presents 
a  large  flat  surface.  It  is  stiffened  internally  with  courses  of  stone,  and 
on  the  exterior,  round  the  bottom,  at  the  tailing  of  the  sloping  sides,  it  is 
stone-pitched  in  the  manner  common  throughout  the  fort. 

Indications  of  stone-paving  were  found  in  front  of  the  south  gateway 
over  a  large  area,  and  a  street  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  platform, 
beyond  which  it  becomes  somewhat  indefinite,  but  appears  to  continue 
south  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  where  it  is  again  observed  connecting 
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with  a  flat  stone-paved  floor.  This  floor  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  rounded 
knoll  on  the  edge  of  the  bum,  and  is  about  15  feet  by  10.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  any  walling,  the  paving  finishing  with  square  edges  on 
two  of  the  sides,  the  others  being  irregular.  On  the  south  edge,  near 
the  centre  of  the  length,  there  is  a  small  construction  like  a  cist,  made 
of  four  slabs  placed  vertically,  and  with  a  bottom  stone  hollowed  in  the 
centre. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  the  defences  of  the  fort  are  very 
complete.  Tlie  large  rampart  is  protected  in  front  by  two  wide  and 
deep  trendies  strongly  constructed ;  to  these  is  added,  before  the  gateways, 
a  special  defence,  situated  in  each  case  on  the  right  hand  of  an  enemy 
approaching  the  entrances :  viz.,  the  traverses  or  platforms  adjoining 
the  north  and  south  gates,  the  flanking  trench  at  the  east  gate,  and 
the  expanded  platform  close  to  the  west  gate. 

II.  Defences  of  the  Annex. 

Excavation  revealed  evidence  of  a  rampart  surrounding  the  annex 
on  the  east  and  south,  although  there  is  little  indication  of  it  on  the 
present  surface. 

About  2  feet  under  the  surface  there  is  a  stone  foundation  15  feet 
wide,  similar  in  construction  to  that  of  the  Antonine  rampart,  and 
to  the  interior  the  stonework  continues  for  another  15  feet  like  to  a 
paved  roadway.  It  appears  much  disturbed  in  several  cuttings,  but 
is  always  distinguishable.  Where  it  abuts  against  the  Antonine 
rampart  a  portion  still  remains  very  perfect,  in  which  there  is  a 
culvert,  with  an  opening  12  inches  square.  It  is  close  to  the  junction 
and  has  connection  on  the  inner  side  with  a  similar  culvert  going  through 
the  foundation  of  the  Antonine  rampart. 

The  trenches  of  the  annex  are  special  in  arrangement  and  peculiar  to 
this  work. 

On  the  south  the  rampart  is  defended  by  a  single  trench  15  feet  wide, 
by  8  feet  deep,  which,  beginning  at  the  inner  trench  of  the  fort  at  the 
south-east  corner,  cuts  through  the  intervening  mound  and  the  outer 
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trench  in  a  bold  sweep,  and  continues  along  in  front  of  the  rampart, 
following  the  same  bend,  and  trending  northward  till  it  reaches  the 
Antonine  rampart.  It  is  intersected  by  the  military  way,  which  crosses 
it  on  a  level  with  the  surface.  In  front  of  the  above  trench,  facing  the 
east,  there  are  two  platforms,  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  a 
wide  trench  of  about  20  feet,  and  beyond  the  outer  of  the  platforms 
is  another  trench  15  feet  wide.  All  the  trenches  unite  into  one  near 
the  south-east  bend  of  the  annex.  The  central  and  widest  trench  is 
placed  obliquely  where  it  separates  the  platforms,  but  becomes  parallel 
with  the  other  trenches  as  it  approaches  the  military  way,  through 
which  it  pierces,  separating  the  connection  with  the  interior.  Down  the 
slopes  of  the  trench  here  the  stone -pitching  is  carried  heavier  and  further 
than  is  usual,  but  the  method  adopted  for  passing  the  military  way 
across  the  trench  was  not  ascertained — no  evidence  of  bridging  could 
be  found. 

The  outer  trench  on  the  east  is  in  continuation  of  that  on  the  south, 
from  which  it  sweeps  with  a  wide  curve,  approaching  the  military  way 
at  right  angles.  It  ends  against  the  roadway  at  the  entrance  of  the 
annex,  beyond  which,  unlike  the  other  two  trenches,  it  is  not  carried. 

Referring  to  further  evidence  of  the  isolating  of  these  fortifications,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  besides  the  severance  of  the  military  way  above 
noted,  similar  disjunctions  occur  on  the  Antonine  berm.  It  will  be 
observed  on  the  plan,  fig.  1,  that,  in  line  with  the  inner  trenches  of 
both  east  and  west  defences,  the  berm  is  pierced  by  a  trench  of  the 
same  width  as  those  of  the  fort  they  are  opposite;  these  are  return 
cuts  from  the  great  fosse,  and  are  carried  up  close  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Antonine  rampart,  completely  disconnecting  the  interior  from  the 
exterior.  Further  eastward,  and  directly  in  line  with  the  mid  trench, 
the  Antonine  mmpart  appears  to  have  been  cut  through,  for  part  of  the 
foundation  is  decidedly  removed ;  but  instead  of  the  trench  being  cut 
through  the  berm,  the  latter  shows  an  irregular  stone-pitching  on  the 
surface.  From  here,  to  the  eastward,  the  Antonine  rampart  is  much 
bolder  in  outline  than  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the  fortifications,  and 
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here  also  it  is  joined  by  the  continuation  of  the  raised  outer  platform 
of  the  annex. 

All  along  the  interior  the  Antonine  rampart  is  reduced  in  height,  and 
is  almost  level  with  the  inner  surface ;  at  the  same  time  it  still  shows  a 
bold  front  facing  the  berm.  In  like  manner,  the  rampart  which  sur- 
rounded the  annex  on  the  south  and  east  is  now  also  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  interior,  which  is  found  to  be  raised  by  forced  soil  for  a  depth  of 
fully  2  feet.  This  lowering  of  the  annex  rampart  is  made  conspicuous 
by  comparison  with  a  still  existing  portion  near  its  junction  with  the 
fort  at  the  south-west  corner.  This  apparently  untouched  portion 
stands  up  bold  and  distinct,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small  plat- 
form on  the  upper  surface.  The  section  through  this  rampart  showed 
that  the  construction  is  different  from  any  of  the  fort  ramparts,  but 
similar  to  what  remains  of  the  rampart  round  tlie  annex. 

In  several  of  the  excavations  the  foundation  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  stones  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  but  generally  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
core  of  stones  bedded  in  clay,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  structure. 

It  was  observed  that  towards  the  margins  the  stones  are  purposely 
placed  to  resist  tlie  outward  thrust  of  others  superimposed  upon  them  ; 
this  is  very  marked  in  the  section  referred  to  (see  the  section  on 
Plate  II.). 

In  the  superstructure  there  is  no  lamination  such  as  was  found  in 
tlie  fort  ramparts,  but  marked  differences  appeared  in  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  one  of  the  cuttings  the  outer  half  in  front  of  the  stone 
core  is  of  a  ricli  brown  colour,  close-grained,  while  that  on  the  inner 
side  is  almost  as  black  as  soot,  and  in  much  greater  quantity.  In  the 
remaining  high  portion  of  the  rampart  the  soil  is  of  a  uniform  nature 
and  colour,  and  being  adjacent  to  a  prominent  building,  the  surface 
is  all  stone-pitched  between  the  rampart  and  the  building. 

The  platforms  on  the  east  defence  are  raised  3  to  4  feet  above  tlie 
original  surface  by  added  soil,  and  are  stiffened  internally  with  courses, 
of  stonework  at  intervals,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  trenches  by  heavy 
boulder  stones.     The  outer  platform  is  the  higher  by  2  feet,  and  both 
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show  a  decided  increase  in  height  where  facing  the  south-east.  The 
inner  platform  is  50  feet  wide  at  the  widest  and  25  feet  at  the 
narrowest  part,  and  250  feet  in  length  north  to  south,  the  area  of  surface 
being  fully  9700  square  feet.  The  outer,  which  is  shorter  and  broader, 
is  55  feet  at  the  widest,  42  feet  at  the  narrowest  part,  and  150  feet 
long,  the  area  of  the  surface  being  about  7000  square  feet. 

On  the  outer  edge  of  the  trench  which  encircles  the  annex  there  is  a 
close  strong  pitching  of  stones,  carried  well  down  the  counterscarp  of  the 
trench,  similar  to  what  was  observed  on  the  fort  trenches ;  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  spread  outwards  to  such  an  extent,  from  14  to  16  feet, 
that  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  paved  roadway.  In  several  places,  and 
especially  near  the  west  end  of  the  annex,  it  decidedly  has  been  used  as 
a  road  (see  the  section  on  Plate  II.).  It  branches  oflf  from  the  military 
way  at  the  entrance  to  the  annex,  and  continues  very  distinct  along 
the  whole  front  on  the  east  and  south  till  it  approaches  the  traverse 
at  the  south  gate,  over  which  it  rises,  and  connecting  with  the  pitching 
on  the  same,  is  carried  across  the  platform. 

In  front  of  the  stone-paving  and  close  to  it  the  ground  dips  and  falls 
away  into  a  wide  marshy  tract. 

III.  The  Military  Way. 

This  paved  street  passes  straight  through  the  fortifications.  Entering 
the  annex  from  the  east,  it  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  near  the 
burn  on  the  west. 

The  average  width  is  18  feet,  but  there  are  additions  made  on  both 
sides  where  it  passes  through  the  annex,  which  increases  the  width  to 
about  40  feet. 

It  is  formed  of  cobblestones  closely  placed  together,  the  surface  being 
of  fine  gravel,  with  a  well-rounded  top. 

IV.  Buildings  in  the  Fort. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the  interior  are  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition  :  in  most  cases  only  the  foundations  exist ;  but  where  walling 
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is  gone,  it  is  fortunately  possible  to  trace  them  by  the  remaining  clay 
sub-base,  indicating  the  position  they  had  occupied. 

A.  Building  No.  1. 

Of  the  buildings  (fig.  13),  No.  1  appears  to  be  the  principal  and  largest. 
There  is  a  careful  paving  in  front  of  it,  leading  from  the  entrance  to 
the  military  way.  Internally  it  is  50  feet  long  from  north  to  south  and 
38J  feet  from  east  to  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
small  enclosure  17i  feet  long  and  9 J  feet  broad,  formed  by  three  walls^ 
and  open  along  the  front  next  the  pavement.  A  similar  enclosure  may 
have  existed  on  the  opposite  side,  but  of  such  no  definite  evidence  was 
obtained,  the  position  being  very  much  disturbed.  The  floor  of  this 
portion  is  of  hard-pounded  clayey  soil,  the  surface  showing  bright,  with 
broken  pieces  of  red  tile  mixed  with  it.  The  same  kind  of  flooring  is 
common  through  the  entire  building. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  within  the  threshold,  in  a  hole 
among  other  debris,  the  remains  of  the  inscribed  tablet  (fig.  14)  were 
discovered.  It  was  in  three  pieces,  two  of  which  were  close  together, 
and  the  third  only  a  few  feet  apart.  A  careful  search  failed  to  find  the 
portions  still  wanting.  Fortunately  the  missing  part  of  the  inscription 
can  be  easily  supplied  from  the  context:  — 

[IMP  •  CAE]SARI  •  TITO 
[AELIO  •  ]HADRIANO 
[ANTO]NINO  •  AVG 
[PIG  •  ]P  •  P  •  COH  •  VI 
[NER]VIORVM  •  PRI 
[NCI]PIA  •  FECIT 

Which  being  expanded  would  read : — Imperaiori  CtBsari  Tito  Aelio 
HadHano  Antonino  Augusto^  Patri  Patrice^  Cohors  sexia  Nerviorum 
Principia  fecit: — In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caesar  Titus  Aelius 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus,  the  father  of  his  country,  the  sixth 
cohort  of  the  Nervians  made  the  Headquarters.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Principia  in  Scotland  for  the  headquarters 
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uf  A  Station.      There  are  inscriptions  in  England   comnieni orating    the 
restoration  of  ruined  Princij>ia  at  Bath  and  Ijkncheater. 

The  interior  of  the  huiUling  is  divided  %  partitions  into  tbwe  a 
menta,  the  inner  of  wljicli  is  iiguiii  dividi'd  into  tiiree  chambers. 


r 


-ribvil  Tablet  found  in  Rnltgh  Castte, 


Of  the  tliree  apartments,  that  to  the  north  is  11 J  feet  wide,  the 
centre  one  is  18J  feet  wide,  and  the  aoutli  one  15  feet  wide,  within 
the  watU.  The  two  former  run  all  the  length  of  the  building  from  east 
to  west,  but  the  latter  is  apjiiirently  subdivided  by  two  cross  Widls. 
These  uppeur  as  incomplete  foundations,  of  a  charnoter  not  anywhere 
else  observed.     In  position  they  are  on  a  level  immediately  below  the 
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other  adjoining  stone  foundations,  and  pass  under  them  similarly  to  the 
sub-baae.  They  are  composed  entirely  of  chips  of  sandstone,  no  clay 
being  used  with  them,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  wallinjj  having 
been  reared  upon  them. 

In  many  instances  the  mixture  of  clay  with  stones  in  the  lower 
foundations,  surviving  the  upper  stonework,  is  the  only  way  of  tracing 
connection  between  existing  pieces  of   wal)in,[.'-     A"  rotmidi  the'p  two 


cross  walls,  the  difference  is  bo  great  as  to  call  for  remark,  particularly 
as  they  do  not  extend  further  than  the  walls  of  the  apartment  in  which 
they  appear. 

The  other  walls  dividing  the  apartments  were  distinctly  traced,  but 
they  showed  no  indication  of  footings  in  the  centre.  It  is  possible  they 
were  not  projected  into  the  interior  any  further  than  to  be  in  line  with 
the  opening  at  the  entrance.  The  width  of  the  entrance  is  194  ^^^^ 
and  the  walls  are  30  inclies  thick  where  they  show  aliove  the  founda- 
tion, which  has  a  2-inch  scarceniont  projecting  to  the  outside.     In  the 
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M.Liiii.ii,  Ml  the  centre  and   near  the  divisiou  wall,  there 

-    ..I  .  liviL    pit,    4   feet   lon^r,    2   feet   3  inches  wide,   and 

..-..-  ^;eci>  ih^.  15).     Th(>  flat^stones  of  which  it  is  composed 

i     il^tr.   (ii«l  rest  u{H)n  a  similar  stone  in  the  bottom.     It 

.« L     .  .  \t-i-iluw,  nor  is  there  any  drain  near  it;  and  although 

...Ull^    t   ii.is  iiinre  tlie  appearance  of  a  cellar  than  a  watex^ 

1».  liuif.DiNG  No.  2. 

.   .     iio  wrsi  t»f  Xo.  1,  antl  is  a  structure  of  a  kind  invariably 

.  sA  v>ur  explorations  of  Koniaii  works.     It  is  separated  from 

>p.ii  I'  oi  .")  feet,  and  has  been  a  strongly  constructed  building. 

la  '\^*\\^  leniaining  are  all  under  what  was  probably  the  floor, 

.  .    .    \;i:^ii  still  remain  m  situ  (figs.  16,  17).     Within  the  walls  the 

.!    ^  '».  .  reel  and  the  width  is  15.1  feet.     The  walls  are  30  inches 

......III,  .  \o'pi  where  an  expansion  between  the  third  and  fourth 

.  ...    I*  111  I  lie  south  increased  it  to  42  inches. 

N     v       uuesscs  projecting  2  feet,  are  arranged  along  each  side,  and 

•( .«!.  c;i  'the  buttresses  the  walls  are  pierced  with  holes  5  inches  wide 

.  >!  ...  I)  incites  high,  and  the  whole  interior  is  arranged  into  a  series 

.•.i:.:u'[s,  divided  by  .^tonc-anddimc  built  dwarf  walls,  interupted  at 

.  ..^  lo  allow  of  the  connecting  channels  passing  from  one  side  of 

>...:d!iig  to  the  other,  the  latter  being  opposite  the  holes  pierced  in 

.    I  .:[s  ^ti*;s.  Iti,  17).     The  channels  average  15  inches  in  width  and  the 

«»..«!  i!ls  :il)out  16  inches.     Overlying  the  walls  in  several  places  are 

KVA  s'i  flagstone  2  inches  thick   that  here  and  there  still  coyer  the 

;.\N  (lid  are  carried  through  the  walls  and  buttresses  as  a  bonding 

^      .s    ^tt^.    18).     The  arrangement  seems  to  have  T)een  for  ventilation 

v.'.MMUg  the  floor  of  the  building  dry.     A  few  of  the  holes  in  the 

.  .r.'piMred   to  be  purposely  filled   up  with    hard-rammeti   puddled 

'i.  .woou  buildings  Nos.  1   and  2,  ^^  •nds,  the  intervening  space 
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Iiaa  been  ulosed  ut «  auliseqiient  time  by  the  erection  of  connecting  y 
through  which  a  free  passage  is  left  for  draining  away  the  wai 
of  the  drain  on  tlie  outside  is  still  preserved  (%.  19). 

At  the  nortti  end  of  Imildiiig  No.  2,  facing  the  military  i 


Fig.  19.  Exit  for  water  l>«tneen  Buildings  No. 


is  a  small  platform,  composed  of  flagstones  bedded  ui>on  rough-built 
stone  supports  3J  feet  wide  and  projecting  31  inches  from  the  building, 
having  two  stone  steps  leading  up  to  it  (tiy-.  17).  As  it  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  tap  of  the  flagstone  floor,  it  may^^Mhb  a  landing  before 
the 
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C.  Building  No.  3. 

This  enclosure  is  almost  obliterated,  and  no  definite  plan  is  now 
attainable,  but  a  few  interesting  points  remain  worth  recording. 

The  wall  along  the  west  is  built  against  the  rampart  and  is  30  inches 
in  breadth.  It  forms  a  revetment  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rampart, 
the  laminated  structure  of  which  lies  close  against  the  stonework. 
At  the  south-west  corner  there  is  an  oblong  chamber  13  feet  wide  by 
28  feet  long,  apparently  divided  by  a  partition,  but  certainly  separated 
by  a  difference  of  floor-level.  The  portion  close  to  the  rampart  for 
11  feet  is  18  inches  below  the  other  portion,  being  separated  from  it  by 
a  partition,  of  which  only  a  short  piece  remains. 

The  higher  and  larger  portion  has  three  flues  about  9  inches  wide 
and  5  inches  deep,  built  of  stones,  crossing  on  the  floor-level  from 
north  to  south,  which  were  recessed  into  the  south  wall,  but  only 
abutted  against  the  north  wall.  They  were  only  definitely  traceable 
in  this  direction,  although  there  were  indications  of  at  least  one  cross 
flue  passing  up  the  centre. 

Outside  the  broad  wall  on  the  north  of  the  chamber,  where  it  unites 
with  the  west  wall,  there  are  two  flues,  5  inches  wide,  placed  very  low 
and  near  the  ground.  One  is  directed  upwards  and  through  the  wall 
on  the  west ;  the  other  angles  eastward  and  upward  through  the  broad 
wall  above  mentioned.  This  extra  broad  wall  is  the  remains  of  two 
walls,  so  closely  situated  as  to  rest  on  a  foundation  all  on  the  same 
level.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  rises  above  the  other,  this  latter 
evidently  being  a  basement  wall  only. 

The  outer  or  south  wall  is  continued  eastward  beyond  the  chamber 
a  distance  of  14  feet,  and  ends  with  a  square  return  like  the  jamb  of  a 
doorway,  on  the  inside  of  which  a  large  flagstone-paving  still  lies 
undisturbed. 

The  north  wall  at  the  military  way  is  continuous  along  the  whole 
60  feet  of  frontage,  but  is  apparently  of  two  distinct  types.  A  portion 
in  the  centre,  in  which  there  is  the  entrance,  is  superior  in  workmanship 
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to  the  remainder.  In  the  former  the  stonework  is  small  and  regularly 
laid ;  in  the  others  the  stones  are  larger  and  roughly  hammer-dressed. 
The  foundation  appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  character  throughout. 

Tlie  entrance  doorway  is  9^  feet  wide,  and  has  a  stone  cill  on  the 
threshold,  recessed  9  inches  from  the  outer  face  of  wall,  and  a  stone- 
built  open  gutter  9  inches  wide  runs  along  the  whole  front  of  the  wall, 
close  to  it. 

The  No.  3  enclosure  is  not  parallel  with  the  adjoining  buttressed 
building,  but  with  the  military  way,  and  is  square  set-ofF  from  the  west 
wall,  whereas  buildings  Nos.  1  and  2  lie  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
Antonine  rampart.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  is  marked  at  their 
junction  by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  another  wall  built  over  the 
returned  east  wall  of  the  No.  3  building,  this  apparently  later  erection 
being  parallel  with  those  to  the  east  (fig.  13).  There  is  another  distinct 
piece  of  walling  lying  close  against  the  latter,  near  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  and  running  parallel  with  it  for  about  8  feet,  which,  with  a 
square  return,  projects  into  the  interior  about  11  feet;  the  part  close  to 
the  other  wall  is  30  inches  broad,  the  return  being  increased  to  over 
48  inches.  These  are  now  only  remnants  of  walling,  the  connections 
and  continuations  of  wliich  are  completely  destroyed. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  placed  equidistant  25  feet  from  the 
north  and  west  walls,  is  a  sunk  pit  4  feet  square  by  2J  feet  deep,  built 
of  four  vertically-placed  flagstones,  and  with  two  pieces  of  the  same  laid 
in  the  bottom.  This  pit  is  similar  to  that  in  building  No.  1,  but  is 
larger  and  better  finished.  Although  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  drains,  it  has  no  connection  with  any,  nor  has  it  any  outlet  or 
overflow. 

The  whole  area  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  flagstone-paving  in 
a  very  substantial  manner,  from  the  evidence  of  several  undisturbed 
portions,  the  covering  of  the  drains  being  part  of  the  floor.  Along  the 
west  wall  there  is  a  complete  stretch  of  stone-paving  about  30  feet  in 
length  and  6 J  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  laid  with  irregular-shaped  flat 
stones.     At  both  ends  and  in  front  of  it  runs  a  channel,  part  of  which 
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is  still  complete,  showing  that  it  is  the  remains  of  a  drain  similar  to  the 
others,  and  which,  to  appearance,  is  connected  with  them.  They  are  all 
conducted  into  the  one  channel,  which  passing  through  the  north  wall, 
joins  the  gutter  in  front  of  it,  the  fall  being  towards  the  west  gate  of  the 
fort.  The  width  of  the  drains  is  about  15  inches  at  the  top ;  they  are 
V-shaped,  tapering  to  the  bottom,  and  are  9  inches  deep.  This  forma- 
tion of  drain  is  not  general  throughout  the  fort ;  in  most  cases  the  sides 
are  vertical. 

The  floor  in  the  south-east  portion  of  the  enclosure  is  entirely  different 
from  that  in  the  centre.  It  consists  of  a  flat  surface  of  pounded  clay 
and  sand,  with  a  large  quantity  of  finely-broken  red  brick  among  it, 
which  when  first  uncovered  made  it  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  sur- 
roundings. 

In  this  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  fort,  it  may  be  remarked,  we 
have  evidence  of  alteration  or  additions,  and  the  most  complete  and 
finished  workmanship  side  by  side  with  that  of  an  inferior  character. 

Regarding  the  remainder  of  the  interior  of  the  main  fort  there  is 
nothing  definite  to  report.  Here  and  there  streets  and  pieces  of  paving 
were  brought  to  light,  and  deep  holes  were  opened  showing  evidence  in 
their  interior  of  the  continued  use  of  fire.  Generally,  it  was  found  that 
every  piece  of  ground  within  the  ramparts  had  been  utilised  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  Of  stone  buildings  there  were  none,  and  it  is 
probable  any  erections  above  ground — occupying  the  blank  space  on  the 
plan — were  temporary,  perhaps  of  timber,  and  subject  to  occasional 
re-arrangement. 

Whatever  may  have  been  located  in  those  evidently  much  used 
positions  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  definite  arrangement,  although  the  whole  area  was  explored  down  to 
the  original  surface. 

V.  Building  in  the  Annex. 

From  the  exploratory  cuttings  taken  through  the  annex  in  various 
directions,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  stone  building  had  been  erected 
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within  its  area  other  than  that  now  to  be  described.  But  before  doing 
so,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  a  probable  roadway  l>etween  the  fort 
and  the  annex  (fig.  1).  The  roadway  runs  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  eastmost  trencli  of  the  fort,  and  as  it  passes  outward,  crosses  over  the 
south  trench.  At  the  latter,  immediately  between  the  projecting  plat- 
form on  the  south  and  the  terminating  mound  of  the  annex  rampart,  the 
trench  is  observed  to  be  filled  up  almost  to  the  top,  for  a  width  of  15 
feet,  with  tumbled  stones,  which  make  a  passage  across  on  the  level. 
No  similar  formation  appears  anywhere  else  in  the  annex  trench.  It  is 
connected  with  a  broad  stone-paving  directly  in  front,  and  its  further 
prolongation  eastward  takes  the  form  of  a  well-defined  stone-paved  road. 

To  the  inside  of  the  annex  the  road  was  traced  at  intervals :  passing 
up  the  slope  at  the  corner,  it  continues  northward  till  it  joins  the 
military  way,  a  part  of  it  being  very  perfect  near  an  adjacent  building, 
where  it  is  seen  to  branch  towards  the  paved  surface  of  the  mound 
already  mentioned.  That  the  trench  has  been  unobstructed  originally 
is  evident,  for  the  stones  and  soil  used  in  the  filling  up  are  distinctly 
additional,  and  are  only  found  in  the  hollow  of  tlie  trench. 

The  stone-pitching  along  the  margin  of  the  trench  is  part  of  the 
original  construction,  but  it  is  probable  there  have  been  additions 
subsequently,  and  a  roadway  made  at  this  particular  place.  This  is 
the  more  likely  from  the  fact  that  both  of  the  fort  trenches  on  the  east 
defence  were  in  a  like  manner  almost  wholly  filled  up  with  large  stones 
and  gravel,  as  if  additional  accommodation  had  become  a  necessity. 

Building  No.  4. 

This  is  the  only  building  of  stone  within  the  annex  (fig.  1).  It  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  oblong  defence  in  the 
north-west  corner  and  the  prominent  mound  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  annex,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  combination  for  a 
definite  purpose. 

What  remains  of  the  building  is  sunk  fully  2|  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  military  way,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall  enclosing   a 
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court,  the  surface  being  of  hard-pressed  gravel.  In  the  wall  there  is  a 
blank,  possibly  the  position  of  the  entrance,  from  which  a  flagetone- 
puVBiuent  letuta  to  the  east  side  of  the  buitdiuj;,  and  is  carried  nloug  the 
i^iue  a  dietaace  of  21  feet. 

The  building  is  L-sbaped,  arranpi'd  in  two  distinct   chambers  ;    the 
UrgeriaWfeetliwgaiid  15  feel  «i.l-.  il..' ,'iKli.,.;i,i-  wall  l.L-i.it;  3^  feet 


Fig.  21. 

tiroad.  The  other  ia  17}  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  an^ 
feut  broad. 

Evidence  of  alterations  and  additions  appear  throughout  the  entire 
liuilding,  and  that  they  have  been  extensive  is  all  the  more  probable 
ns  it  is  only  the  basement  that  now  remains  in  which  the  differenoea  are 
■0  distinctly  noticeable. 

In  the  enlarged  phin,  &g.  20,  the  portions  shaded  black  indicate 
what  esiate  of  the  earlier  walling ;  the  cross-hatching  the  re- 
mains   of    the    same    walling    traceable     but    destroyed,    the    dotted 
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lines  alone  being  conjectural.  The  remainder  of  the  stonework  of 
tbe  interior  is  later  or  additional,  in  many  cases  being  built  upon  the 
t^mains  of  the  earlier  work.  The  distinctive  difference  in  tlie  Imilt 
^ork  is  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  21 ). 

Outside  the  east  wall  there  is  a  large  sewer  1  for^t  wide  and  nearly  2 
^eet  deep,  built  in  three  courses  of  dressed  stones  on  the  outer  edge,  the 
^all  of  building  forming  the  inner  edge.  Beyond  the  building  it  is 
continued  to  the  outer  trench  by  a  drain  built  of  large  Ixmlders,  along 
the  east  side  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  mound  on  the  rampart.  The 
faraace  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  south  wall ;  it  extends  outwardly 
about  3  feet,  but  the  greater  part  is  projected  int<^  the  interior.  The 
wiUb  are  2  feet  broad,  and  are  partly  built  of  stone  and  partly  of  red 
bricks.  The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  1 2  feet  in  length  and  3  feet 
in  bnadth.  It  gives  every  indication  of  having  seen  mucli  service,  the 
destmctive  influence  of  fire  l>eing  very  noticeable  on  the  inside  of  the 
Wills  and  the  near  surroundings,  while  all  u]x)ut  the  building  s(K)t  is 
jdentifiil  in  every  direction. 

Aiound  the  inner  end  of  the  furnace,  regularly  arranged,  are  a 
eerioos  of  hypocaust  pillars  (figs.  22  and  23),  built  of  red  bricks  about 
10  inches  square  by  2  inches  tliick,  regularly  laid  and  set  in  lime, 
— (lime  is  freely  used  in  all  tliis  building,  j^'irticularly  in  the  later 
work).  One  of  the  pillars,  however,  is  of  jsolid  stone,  in  thf*  form  of  an 
altar  (fig.  23). 

In  the  interior  are  four  rows  of  pillars  (fi;;.  24;,  built  entirrtly  of  ston<fs 
and  lime,  the  intervening  spaces  forming  cliannels  for  the  passage 
of  the  heated  air;  the  jiillars  j»laced  next  to  tli*-  walls  stand  clf^ar  of 
them  by  2  or  3  inches,  tlie  sjMce  U*tween  l^-inir  comi»lfrt<*ly  rlo^;:ed 
with  soot,  among  which  wer^  many  broken  piw;'-.-  of  til<?,  Iiavin^  tin* 
edj^  returned  and  with  reticulat*'d  lin<-  on  th*-  flat  purfarir. 

A  small  drain,  5  inches  \vi<l»'  aii«l  1*  inches  deej»,  covered  with  flji;:- 
stones,  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  floor,  an'l  jia-.-in;:  unrler  the  fnniac<-, 
is  conducted  into  the  larire  drain  out-i-le  the  l^uiMing.  It  prohaljjy 
8er\'ed  at  one  time  to  take  the  water  off  the  area,  but  when  ojjened  it  was 
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found  to  he  entirely  dioked  with  hard  soot.  Tlie  inlet  to  it  was  not 
discovered.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  furniice  there  is  a  chanih«r  about 
25  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  wliiiOi  prohahly  was  the  slokeliole.  An 
opening  in  ita  end  wiiU  leads  on  to  the  paved  way  on  the  inclined  mound 


ig  No.  i. 


Tlie  other  chamlier,  forming  the  return  at  tlie  north  end,  is  similar 
in  arrangement  to  tho  larger  one,  bnt  is  qiiite  indei>endent  of  it. 
Although  there  ia  now  iio  indication  of  a  furnace,  everywhere  there 
was  evidence  of  soot,  and  it  is  prolwhle  the  entrance  seen  in  the  south 


e  had  H' 


vith  it. 
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At  the  iii.irtli«ut  comer  there  U  a  length  of  alioiit  2$  hvl  rcninming 
of  >  revetting  wall,  which  aiiirareutly  hus  surn>undeil  thu  whnle  Imililiiij^. 
In  front  of  il  the  grouad  is  raiseil  4  feet  alnive  the  ii»rni;il,  :inil  near 
tfac  nulitnry  way  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  raised  jiiatfiinn. 

Th*  work  of  Burreyii^  this  fort  has  been  aniuniis,  liv  reaKon  i>f  its 
puition  in  tli<?  heart  of  a  denwt  wood,  making  it  nec<:^<sn^y  to  use 
the  DtDiost  aue  to  aecure  occuraey.  That  it  has  lieen  aicompliahcd 
Mtiafkctorily  is  to  a  great  extent  conse<]ucnt  on  the  able  and  willing' 
awittance  the  writar  raceived  from  Imiul  and  enthusiastic  friends,  which 
h*  baa  great  ]ileasure  in  acknowle<lK>ng.  To  Mr  J.  K.  MacLiickie, 
FjS.A.  Scot.,  his  best  thanks  are  due  for  counsel  uiiil  guidance,  and  for 
latorDUtion  freely  given  from  his  intimate  aci|iLaintiLnce  with  the  sito  : 
■a  oka  to  the  two  young  Civil  Kugineers,  ^fessrH  David  Ferguson  and 
Ian  MarLiickie,  for  their  able  and  cll'ecCive  assiskiiicL-  in  plotting  the 
I  of  an  intricate  situation  ;  and  to  my  young  comrade  and  constant 
k  Moclay,  junior,  whose  i'X|H:rience  of  p^nch  work  greatly 

«  of  the  survey. 
lent  photographs  illustrating  thi.s  |>Rper  we  are  idiligutl  to 
to.  Fre,  of  Boniiybridge,  who,  under  tli.-  Hni.laiiie  of  Mr  Maikie, 
experienced  assistance  in  their  priHluction. 


IToncx  or  thi  PorrEur,  Bri^x/k,  ash 
Bouoii  Castle.  J!y  -Io^jei-ii  Anoki 
reisry  and  Keeper  of  the  Mii'^i.'iinj. 

)  numW  Df  relics  found  in  Rou^'h  Gi^tl 
L  icclude  the  usual  varietie:^  of  p.ittery  ai 
!  implements  »(  \t»u,  and  soicu' 
Ifsther  remains  in  stone,  including'  ;in  inscrili 
—The  amount  of  "  Suniian  "  w^irc  r 
•  number  of  ornamented  pieces  fi-w.  The  1: 
of  ttie  bottom  of  a  Bowl,  tlie  circiihir  l^asc  i 
diameter,   and   the   IhxIv  of   which    nin't   )iav 


K    AllTK'l 

LL.IJ,, 


id    lil,-:,  ;l  fr-W  fl;.' 


:   i.i..c.-f„u, 

hi.'h    is   -1    i 
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diameter.  The  ornamentation  has  been  arranged  in  compartments  filled 
with  human  figures,  fioral  or  foliageous  designs,  and  circular  medallions ; 
but  as  only  the  lower  parts  of  these  compartments  remain,  the  subjects 
cannot  be  definitely  described. 

The  upper  part  of  a  large  Bowl  about  6  inches  by  3i  inches,  having 
2  inches  of  plain  space  between  the  roll  moulding  of  the  lip  and  the 
band  of  festoon  and  tassel  ornament.  This  bowl  has  been  decorated 
in  compartments,  of  which  the  upper  parts  of  two  only  remain.  One 
contains  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  the  other  a  seated  figure  with  a  lyre,  and 
a  third  compartment  sho\vs  part  of  the  outline  of  a  circular  medallion. 

A  portion  of  the  side  of  a  small  Bowl  about  2^  inches  deep  and  the 
same  in  width  shows,  under  the  usual  band  of  festoon  and  tassel  orna- 
ment, parts  of  three  compartments,  one  containing  a  human  figure,  the 
second  a  ])ir(l  in  a  semicircular  medallion,  and  the  third  a  human  figure 
stooping,  and  another  which  seems  to  have  horns,  but  is  much  defaced. 

A  portion  of  the  side  of  a  small  Bowl  2i  inches  by  IJ  inches  has  a 
variety  of  foliageous  pattern  with  a  large  leaf  of  octagonal  shape,  the 
sides  of  the  octagon  ])eing  concave,  and  above  it  what  seems  to  be  a 
small  bird. 

Another  fragment  of  a  small  Bowl  2 J  inches  by  IJ  inches  has 
underneath  the  usual  band  of  festoon  and  tassel  ornament  a  cluster 
of  leaves,  and  above  it  on  one  side  a  bird  and  an  annulet. 

A  fragment  of  a  Bowl  2i  inches  by  2  inches,  of  darker  colour  than 
the  others,  shows  two  bands  of  ornament  just  above  the  base,  and  part 
of  the  outline  of  a  medallion  above. 

Of  plain  "  Samian  "  ware  there  is  a  considerable  quantity,  some  frag- 
ments showing  the  usual  shapes  of  vessels  of  this  description,  but  so 
much  mutilated  that  none  can  be  reconstructed.  Among  them  is  part  of 
the  rim  of  a  Mortarium,  showing  the  spout-like  depression  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lip.  Two  are  shallow,  saucer-like  vessels,  over  4^  inches 
diameter  ;  the  one  has  a  sloping  side  2  inches  in  height,  with  a  plain 
rounded  lip ;  the  other  has  also  a  sloping  side  If  inches  in  height,  with 
a  roll-moulding  on  the  outside  of  the  lip. 
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Of  tlie  grey  and  black  ware  also  the  quantity  recovered  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fraRments  of  the  bottoma 
of  vessels  of  the  customary  shapes.  One  Platter  or  sauce r-sliaped  diah, 
with  the  usual  flattened  and  turned-over  rim,  of  whicJi  nearly  one-half 
remains,  is  5  inches  in  diameter  and  IJ  inches  in  depth.  The  outside 
is  ornamented  with  diagonally  crossing  lines  scored  on  the  surface. 
Another  dish  of  the  same  shape  is  about  the  same  size.     A  flat  bottom 


Anipliow.     (g.) 


of  a  wide  shallow  dish  of  highly  glazed  black  ware  is  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  barely  ^  inch  in  thickness.  The  bottoms  of  small  Jars  in 
black  or  grey  ware,  varying  from  6  to  U  inches  in  diameter  are  common, 
but  portions  of  the  sides  or  upper  )>arts  of  the  vessels  are  much  less 
frequently  represented. 

Of  the  soft  unglazed  red  ware  there  are  a  good  many  fragments, 
chiefly  of  bottoms  and  handles  and  jiarts  of  the  necks  of  Jars  of  various 
sizes.  Among  them  is  a  miniature  Amphora  (fig.  1)  which  has  lost  its 
neck.     It  is  3|  inches  in  height  and  3J  inches  in  greatest  diameter. 
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The  bottom  terminates  in  a  solid  prolongation  f  inch  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  length.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  ornamented  with  convoluted 
horizontal  bands  scored  on  the  wheel.  Another  of  larger  size  has 
been  over  3^  inches  in  diameter.  The  l>ase  of  a  small  Jar  of  extremely 
thin  ware,  varying  from  about  J  to  y*^  inch  in  thickness,  is  only  an  inch 
in  diameter,  widening  abruptly  to  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  A  large 
basin-shaped  vessel,  somewhat  like  a  Mortarium,  but  thinner,  and 
without  the  roughened  interior  surface,  has  a  base  of  about  3  inches  in 
diameter  and  is  2^  inches  in  depth. 

Portions  of  two  if  not  three  small  vessels  of  extremely  thin  whitish 
paste,  with  the  exterior  surface  blackened  and  rough-cast,  similar  to 
those  found  at  Camelon,  also  occurred. 

Portions  of  Mortaria  of  various  sizes  are  rather  abundant.  One,  of 
which  three  pieces  have  been  put  together,  measures  10 j  inches  in 
internal  diameter  and  3|  inches  in  depth.  One  has  been  clamped 
together  after  ])reakage,  in  the  way  that  the  modern  tinkers  used  to 
clamp  together  broken  household  pottery  with  leaden  or  pewter  clamps. 
Five  have  palm  leaves  as  potters'  marks  on  the  lip. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  Amphorae,  including  handles 
and  lips  of  large  size,  were  found,  but  none  of  s])ecial  variety  or  unusual 
interest. 

Potters'  Marks.  — The  pottery  from  Rough  Castle  has  yielded  but  few 
potters'  marks.     The  following  is  a  list  of  those  that  are  decipherable  : — 

On  Satnidu  Ware. 

TASCILLI    •  M 

OF  CVXI 
.  .  .  DOVICC  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  NI    •  M 

071  Mortaria. 

lOSSIA 

SAR       R   •   IE 

ICoIVS 

DVRS  .  .  lA 

VINONI  F 
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On  the  handles  of  Amphorce. 

DOM 
COR  . .  .  LL 

Tiles. — A  considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  tiles  of  reddish  clay 
were  found.  They  are  flanged  on  the  under  side,  and  decorated  on  the 
upper  fiat  face  with  diagonal  scorings  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  make 
lozenge-shaped  spaces  of  about  an  inch  in  width.  Those  that  retain  the 
flanges  on  both  sides  are  about  5  inches  across  the  upper  face,  but  none 
show  the  original  length.  They  have  been  badly  fired,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  very  soft. 

Glass. — A  considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  window-glass  of  the 
usual  character  was  found.  The  largest  piece  is  7  inches  in  length  by 
about  2 J  inches  in  width,  and  fully  ^  inch  in  tliickness.  It  shows  along 
the  two  unfractured  sides  the  original  rounded  edges  of  the  rectangular 
slab,  as  it  was  spread  out  and  cooled. 

One  piece  about  2  inches  square  is  part  of  the  side  of  one  of  the 
square-sided  blue  glass  bottles  so  often  found  in  Roman  sites.  Another 
piece  is  part  of  the  loop-handle  of  a  large  bottle  or  vase  of  the  same  blue 
glass,  with  crimping  at  the  junction  of  the  handle  with  the  neck  of  the 
vessel.  A  third  piece  is  part  of  the  rounded  margin  of  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  of  very  thin  bluish  glass,  blown  to  shape,  and  with  IJ  inches  of 
the  heiglit  remaining.  A  very  small  piece  of  a  thin  and  almost  trans- 
parent glass  vessel  shows  two  parallel  lines  about  jjj  of  an  inch  apart, 
cut  as  a  moulding  around  the  turned-in  portion  of  the  vessel. 

Bronze. — The  bronze  objects  found  were  very  few  and  unimportant. 
The  rounded  end  of  the  flat  handle  of  a  bronze  Patera,  measuring  1^ 
inches  in  diameter,  and  scarcely  more  in  its  length,  to  where  it  has  been 
broken  off,  shows  the  usual  moulded  ornament  round  the  central  per- 
foration, and  two  small  circles  with  central  dots  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  handle.     The  under  part  is,  as  usual,  plain. 

A  fragment  of  what  seems  to  be  the  expanding  end  of  the  handle  of 
another  Patera  is  2^  inches  in  length,  If  inches  wide  at  the  expanded 
end,  narrowing  to  ^  inch  at  the  other  end,  and  without  ornament,  except 
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that  it  is  ]iierced  in  the  middle  of  tlje  cxpniision  by  &  triplet  of 
perforations. 

A  circular  Ring  of  bronze,  liaving  a  central  cin:ular  iiperture  |  inch  in 
diameter,  rouud  which  the  ring  is  concave  on  both  sides,  and  ^  inch 
wide,  the  circumference  being  a  flattened  rim  J  inch  in  mdth.  ^^t 

Some  greatly  decayed  pieces  of  thin  bronze  of  indeterminate  chara^^| 
were  also  found.  ^H 

Lea-I. — A  leaden  Wliorl,  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  pierced  by  a  centnJ 
hole  nearly  J  inch  in  width,  was  the  only  determinate  object  found  in 
this  metal. 

A  round  tapering  Uotl  of  lead  5  inches  in  length  and  A  an  inchj 


diameter  at  the  think  end,  and  n  portion  of  a  ring  1|  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  triangular  section,  were  also  found. 

Iroti. — As  usual,  a  few  implements  of  iron  occurred,  but  mostly  in 
EUch  an  oxidised  and  mutilated  condition  as  to  be  practically 
iadeterminable. 

One  implement  is  a  Hoe  (fig.  2)  with  a  forked  end  opposite  to  the 
customary  spade-like  end.  It  measures  1 1  inches  in  length,  the  apade- 
iike  end  being  somewhat  trowel-shaped,  4i  inches  in  length  by  3  inches 
in  greatest  breadth,  the  hole  for  the  handle  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
thickened  part  of  the  implement.  The  prongs  on  the  reverse  end  arc 
broken,  so  that  their  length  is  uncertain,  Similar  implements,  found 
at    the    Roman   station   of    Snalburg   near    Homburg,    are    figured   1 
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r  garden 


Jacob),'  as  Mamplea  of  tlie  e'irculum  hiearne, 
tool  in  cumiuDn  use  among  the  Romans. 

The  iron  Sheathing  of  what  in  comparabtvely  mitdprn  times  was  called 
in  Scotland  "  a  shod  shool,"  or  an  irou-slieathed  s]  ode  (n  ean  i  g  a  wooden 
spade  mounted  with  nn  iron  aheiith  round  tl  e  edges)  measures  9  nches  in 
length  by  8J  inches  in  width,  having  an  ojiei  ng    n  the  middle  of  the 


3  null  4.  Stjini;  Disc  and  rudely  mmte  Lam[i.     [\.  j 


Upper  part  6  inches  in  depth  by  3  inches  in  width.     Eiamplea  of  this 
itoplement  were  also  found  at  Saalburg. 

An  implement  7  inches  iu  lecyth,  resembliug  u  shoemaker's  knife,  its 
cregcentic  blade  3i  inches  wide  and  IJ  inches  deep,  being  carried  at  the 
end  of  a  rod  about  J  inch  square  and  5^  inches  in  length. 

The  other  iron  things  are  Nails,  Staples,  Hings,  Hooks,  and  indeter- 
miiiate  fragments, 
Stom. — The  objects  of  stijiie  that  have  been  used  as  implements  are 
'  Das  Romerkastell  Saalburg,  voa  L.  Jocobi  (1897),  p.  Hi. 
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chiefly  naturally  sbapecl  pebbles  uf  sandstone  and  htematite  that  hare 
been  used  as  Whetstones,  Polishers,  or  Burnishers.  Two  of  these  are 
marked  with  grooves,  !is  if  used  for  sharpening  awls  ui  finely  pointed 
.  instruments.  Other  two  of  coarse  nandstone  are  shaped  like  modem 
sharpen ing-stones  for  reaping-! luok a  or  scythes,  Tliere  is  a  broken  Quern 
of  vesicular  lava,  and  n  large  truncated  Cone  uf  sandstone  10  inches  in 
height  and  5^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  having  a  hole  nearly  2 


Fig.  5.   Pnrt  ofSbouldeTorStslueiDsaDilstnne.     {j|.) 


inches  in  diameter  pierced  through  its  upper  part  in  the  middle  of  ifai 
mdlh,  as  if  for  suspension.     A  flat  Disc  of  sandstone,  4j  inches  j 
diameter  and  about  \  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  pierced  by  a  bole  aboafefl 
A  inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre.     Half  of  another  such  Disc  (fig.  3),1 
4^  inches  in  diameter  and  neatly  made,  has  one  of  its  face-s  omamente 
with  a  cross  within  a  circle.    Seven  other  Discs  of  sandstone  5  to 
in  diameter,  about  ^  inch  to  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  roughly^ 
chipped  to  shape,  may  have   been    used   as   covers  for  the  mouths  ( 
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azophoiSB.  A  triangular  piece  of  sandstone  (fig.  4),  roughly  chipped  to 
shape,' has  a  roughly  scooped  hollow  in  the  centre,  as  if  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  lamp. 

Architectural  fragments. — Four  fragments  of  Slabs  with  edge  mouldings 
were  found.  Two  have  raised  flat  mouldings,  one  has  a  rope  moulding 
within  a  flat  raised  moulding,  and  one  has  a  roll  moulding.  A  slender 
piece  of  rope  moulding  with  flat  margins  is  6  inches  in  length,  and  a 
thin  fragment  of  red  sandstone  shows  carving  of  curved  lines.  Part  of 
an  inscribed  Tablet  which  was  also  found  has  been  previously  described 
and  figured  on  p.  472.  A  portion  of  a  sculptured  figure  in  sandstone 
(fig.  5),  measuring  7^  inches  by  6  J  inches,  seems  to  be  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder  of  a  statue  about  life  size.  Though  carefully  looked  for, 
no  more  of  it  was  found. 

Leather, — Portions  of  the  sides  and  soles  of  shoes  and  sandals  were 

found,  but  none  showing  features  of  shape  or  construction  that  have  not 

been  previously  exhibited  in   the   much   larger   and   better   preserved 

collection  of  these  from  Castlecary. 

Animal  remains, — Among  these  were  some  Antlers  of  red-deer,  cut 

and  sawn  across,  Horn  cores  of   an  ox,  probably  Bos   longifrons,  and 

Tusks  of  the  boar  of  moderate  size. 


Analysis  op  Metals  found  at  thb  Roman  Station,  Rough  Castlb. 
By  Mr  R.  R.  Tatlock,  F.I.C,  assisted  by  his  Son,  Mr 
Charles  Tatlock. 

With  regard  to  the  yellow  metal,  the  analysis  shows  that  the  propor- 
tion of  lead  is  very  high,  that  of  tin  being  also  much  in  excess  of  what 
is    commonly  found   in   modern   bronzes.      A   typical   modem   bronze 

88  per  cent,  of  copper  and  12  per  cent,  of  tin, 

•  zinc.     In  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  last 

•ving  occurs  under  the  head  of  Greek  and 
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"The  Romans  also  used  lead  as  an  alloy  in  their  bronze  coins,  but 
gradually  reduced  the  quantity,  and  under  Caligula,  Nero,  Vespasian, 
and  Domitian,  coined  pure  copper  coins;  afterwards  they  returned  to 
the  mixture  of  lead." 

It  would  look  as  if  the  Romans  used  lead  for  the  purpose  of  softening 
the  metal  intended  for  coining,  as  without  lead  the  metal  would  be 
liable  to  crack. 

With  regard  to  the  piece  of  rusty  iron,  I  found  it  to  be  rather 
strongly  magnetic,  showing  that  there  was  either  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
present  or  that  there  was  a  core  of  iron.  On  testing,  no  magnetic  oxide 
was  found,  and  on  scraping  away  the  crust  a  core  of  wrought-iron 
appeared,  of  a  form  that  suggested  a  spear-head,  as  one  end  of  it  was 
hollow,  as  if  to  receive  a  shaft.  Only  the  crust  was  analysed,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  shape  of  the  core,  at  least  in  the  mean- 
time.    The  core  consists  of  ordinary  wrought-iron,  however. 

Analysis  of  a  piece  of  Alloy  from  the  Roman  Station 

of  Rough  Castle. 

PtT  cent. 
Cop]>pr      ....  ...       75*40 

Tin 15-52 

Lead  ........         9*08 


lOO-OO 


Per  Ton. 
0Z8.  dwts.  grns. 
Gold  .......  none 

Silver 0      6       12 

Specific  gravity  .....  7*330 

The  portion  received  weighed  546  grains.  It  was  covered  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface  with  a  greenish  crust,  which  weighed  37 
grains,  leaving  509  grains  as  the  weight  of  the  core,  which  consisted 
of  pure  alloy  in  the  metallic  state,  which  had  a  fine  gold  colour. 
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The  crust  consisted  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  copper,  but  it  was  not 
further  analysed. 

The  analysis  is  that  of  the  pure  alloy  alone. 

Analysis  of  an  Iron  object  discovered  at  Rough  Castle. 


Peroxide  of  iron        .         .         .         . 

Per  cent. 
66-36 

Protoxide  of  iron       .         .         .         . 

none 

Silica        ..... 

18-40 

Alumina  ...... 

traces 

Sulphuric  Acid  (combined) 

•62 

Sulphur  (combined,  as  Pyrites)  . 

•32 

Water  (combined) 

14-30 

100-00 

The  specimen  consisted  of  a  metallic  iron  core,  encased  in  an  in- 
crustation of  oxide  of  iron,  which  had  evidently  been  produced 
exclusively  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

The  total  weight  of  the  specimen  was  1617  grains,  and  of  the  crust 
740  grains,  leaving  877  grains  for  the  pure  metallic  core. 

The  analysis  is  that  of  the  crust  alone. 
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XII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  TRAVELS  AND  TOURS  RELATING 
SCOTLAND,  WITH  INDEX.  By  Sir  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  K.O.B., 
(Being  an  Addition  to  the  List  printed  in  Vol.  XXXV.  of  the  Proomdi 
tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. ) 

Introductory  Note. 

What  \VBS  said  in  tho  Introduction  to  the  first  List  applies  large 
this  Supplement,  and  a  repetition  is  unnecessary.  There  are  no 
points  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention. 

The  second  List,  like  the  first,  is  chronological  in  its  arrange 
within  itself,  but  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors  is  given  as  an  In< 
The  two  Lists  constitute,  I  think,  when  taken  together,  a  : 
complete  List  of  the  Travels  which  have  been  made  in  Scotland, 
considerable  time  I  have  found  nothing  to  add,  and  it  does  not  see 
me  that  I  shall  gain  by  further  waiting.  No  doubt  there 
narratives  of  Tours  in  Scotland  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  fir 
but  their  number  I  believe  to  be  small.  It  is  impossible,  of  a 
to  make  a  List  of  this  character  which  is  quite  complete. 

The  whole  number  of  items  in  the  two  Lists  is  1012,  a  ni 
vastly  beyond  what  I  expected  when  I  began  to  make  the  colle 
(Two  numbers  are  starred.) 

Tlie  Supplement  includes  (i)  Accounts  of  Travel  in  Scotland ' 
are  still  in  manuscript,  and  to  each  one  of  these  I  have  appended  a 
indicating  the  contents  and  character ;  (2)  Short  Accounts  of  Travel 
are  to  be  found  in  Magazines ;  and  (3)  Accounts  of  Travel  which 
parts  of  books  relating  chiefly  to  other  subjects.  The  great  ma^ 
liowever,  of  the  items  in  the  Supplement  consists  of  short  indepe 
narratives  of  travel,  often  of  little  value  as  a  whole,  yet  som< 
containing  an  out-of-tlit^-way  notice  of  what  has  escaped  the  eye  of 
travellers. 
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As  regards  the  date  of  the  items  in  the  Supplement,  3  are  earlier 
tlian  1600,  10  are  between  1600  and  1700,  3  between  1700  and  1750, 
11  between  1750  and  1800,  47  between  1800  and  1850,  and  78  later 
than  1850,  or  152  in  all. 

I  append  a  List  of  such  Errata  and  Omissions  as  I  have  discovered 
in  the  first  List,  and  I  do  not  think  that  these  will  be  regarded  as 
numerous  or  important.  The  Omissions  are  chiefly  of  the  nature  of 
desirable  additions  to  the  Notes. 

ERRATA   in  First  List. 

1.  No.  43.     Mortyn,  Fynes,  in  Index  should  be  Morison^  Fynes.      Add  to  note 

following  No.  43  in  First  List,  the  following:— In  1903  Charles 
Hughes  published  a  book  entitled — Shakeifpeare' t  Europa:  ttn- 
puhlished  chafers  of  Fynes  MorisorCs  Itinerary^  bfing  a  $urvey 
of  Uic  condition  of  Euroj*^  at  the  erul  of  the  I6th  ceiitury.  From 
a  MS.  at  Oxford,  with  an  introduction,  and  an  account  of  Fynea 
Morison's  career.     4<>,  Lond.,  1903. 

2.  No.  74.     After  M.  P.  B.  at  the  end  of  note  insert  [Briot.] 

8.  No.  106.  At  the  end  of  note  insert : — Second  ed.,  1716,  Lond.,  8vo. 

4.  No.  120.  Add  to  note  : — I  have  now  seen  this  book,  and  find  that  I  should  not 

have  included  it  in  the  List. 

5.  No.  150.  After  1758,  in  the  laat  line  but  one  of  the  note,  insert : — This  tranit- 

lation  was  by  J.  J.  D.  It  was  in  2  vola.,  and  only  four  of  the 
illustrations  were  given.  At  the  end  of  the  note  insert : — There 
was  also  a  translation  into  German,  with  plates,  in  1760,  but  no 
place  of  publication  is  given. 

6.  No.  174.  After  the   note   insert:— An   8to  edition  was   publishe*!   by   Thos. 

Brown,  Edinburgh,  pp.  178,  n.d. 

7.  No.  195.  Delete  ^.  in  third  line  from  end  of  note,  and  after   Wolcol,  insert 

or  Woleott, 

8.  No.  254.    Add  to  note  :— Published,  8vo,  Edin.,  1903,  James  Sintou,  editor. 

9.  No.  297.  Add  to  note : — An  8vo  edition   was   published   in   Phila<lelpbia  in 

1809,  pp.  317,  without  plates. 

10.  No.  320.  Add  to  note : — Another  edition  with  coloured  \AmXmm  in  1%19. 

11.  No.  35d.  At  end  of  note  :— 407  should  be  405. 

12.  No.  879.  Add  to  note :— Attribute^l  to  Robert  ^ludie. 

13.  No.  491.  Add  to  note  :— A  second  edition,  12mo,  Lond.,  1851. 

14.  No.  518.  Add  to  note  : — Arran  .  a  Pfjem  first  api^ard  8vo,  Edin.,  1828. 

15.  No.  5M.  Butsell  should  be  Rusnel  in  loth  Lint  and  Index. 

16.  No.  660.  Add  to  note: — Another  edition  in  1S70. 

17.  No.  696.  Add  to  note  : — Second  i»erie»  in  1877. 
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I.  Before  1600. 

1546.    Le  Sieur  Berteville,  au  Roy  Edouard  VI.     R^it  de  I'Kxp^ 
d'Ecosse  en   1546;   et  de  la  Battayle  de   Musclebuigh. 
Edinb.,  1825. 

1562.    Sir  James  Ogilvie.     Diary,  in  French,  of  Queen  Mary's  Jour 

to  Inverness  in  1562.     MS.  5 

See  George  Chalmers'  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  li 
Clialmers  says  that  the  diary  in  manuscript  was  in  his  bbrary  w 
he  wrote.  He  says  that  it  records  theplace  where  she  slept  e\ 
night,  and  where  she  dined  every  day.  He  does  not  say  that  he  was 
owner  of  the  diary,  and  it  was  not  sold  with  his  books.  Who  t 
owned  or  now  owns  it  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  It  is  sai< 
begin  on  the  Ist  of  August  1562,  the  Queen  and  Court  being  at  Ec 
burgh  on  that  day. 

1563-1566.    Military  Report  of  the  West  March  and  Liddesdale,  w 

reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  occupation  of  that  portioi 

Scotland  by  an  English   army,  prepared   and  illustrated  by 

English  oflBcial  between  the  years  1563-1566.  i 

MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  British  Museum,  Titus  c.  xii.  f. 
to  f.  87.     Mr  Robert  Bruce  Armstrong  brought  it  into  notice,  and 
printed  a  part   of  the   MS.   in   his  Hittcry  of  Liddesdale^  Edcd, 
Eioesdale,  tf^auchoj^edaley  and  the  DebiUeable  Land  (4to,  Edinb.,  18 
ap])endix,  p]).  cvi-cxvi),  and  another  part,  which  treats  of  the  distri 


ot  Carrick,  Kyle,  Ayr,  and  Cunninghame,  he  has  printed  in  vol. 
pp.  17-25  (Edinb.,  1884)  of  the  Archosological  and  HisUmaU  CdUcti 
of  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  WigUm,  The  first  part  has  four  importi 
coloured  illustrations. 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  Mr  Armstrong  thinks  t) 
he  may  liave  l>een  a  Warden  clerk,  or  one  of  the  other  officers  of  i 
opposite  march  of  England.  He  had  something  of  the  character  of 
English  .spy,  and  his  record  of  wliat  he  saw  is  interesting  a 
valuable. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  regarding  him  as  a  traveller  in  Scotland. 


n.  From  1600  to  1700. 

1610.     Histoire  d'un  Naufrage  sur  la  Coste  d'Escosse.     8vo,  Lyon,  161 

8 

(Jiveii  by  Bruiii-t — sui>i)leineiit — 1209 — Not  seen. 
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1615.  N.  D.  C.  Tooneel.  Der  Keyseren  en  Goningen  van  Christenryck 
Sedert  Den  onderganck  van  liet  Griecks  Keyserdoni.  vervattende. 
Hare  Beeltenisgen  afcomsten  ende  voornaemste  daden.  Ende' 
also  t'sommier  der  Historie  van  meer  dan  150  Jaren  herwaerts,  bii 
een  vergadent.  Nit  de  geloofs  veerdigste  Schriivers,  door 
X.  D.  C.     Tot  Arnheni,  bii  Jan  Jans,  1615.     Folio.  865 

The  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  a  description  of  Scotland  is  small, 
pp.  152  (misprinted  146)  to  154,  and  it  consists  mainly  of  inarveU 
picked  out  of  Boece,  Bnchanau,  etc.  The  author  calls  Perth  (Preth  he 
sometimes  writes  it)  S.  Jan,  and  lie  compares  Edinburgh  to  Prague. 
Von  Humboldt  told  me  in  1 856  that  he  placed  the  beautiful  cities  of 
the  world  in  the  following  order : — (1)  Constantinople  as  seen  from  the 
water,  (2)  Naples,  also  as  seen  from  the  water,  (3)  Prague,  (4)  Edinburgh, 
(5)  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  very  little  evidence  that  N.  D.  C. 
visited  Scotland  or  wrote  reganling  it  from  personal  knowledge.  He 
has  some  things  of  interest  to  say  about  Queen  Mar}-,  and  he  gives 
portraits  of  her,  of  James  V.,  of  Francis  II.,  of  Darnley,  and  of  James 
Vl.  He  gives  ix)rtraits  of  so  many  kings  as  to  lead  to  the  book  being 
sjwkeu  of  as  the  Book  of  Kings. 

1617.  John  Adamson.  The  Muse's  Welcome  to  H.  and  M.  Prince 
James  at  his  happie  return  to  His  kingdom  of  Scotland,  after 
yeares  absence,  digested  according  to  the  order  of  His  Progress. 
Fol.,  Edin.,  1618.  866 

1630.  Captain  John  Dymes.  ^IS.  A  brief e  description  of  the  Isle  of 
I^eweis  ....  wherein  is  contained  the  nature  of  the  soyle,  the 
manners  of  the  people,  the  several  fishings  and  theire  seasons 
....  as  it  was  ordered  by  certaine  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
Privie  Councell.  This  a])pears  among  the  State  papei*s — domestic 
— Chas.  I.,  vol.  180,  No.  97.  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix,  p.  591, 
of  W.  C.  Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, — 8vo, 
Paisley,  1903.  867 

It  is  the  accoimt  of  a  tmvel.  Captain  Dymes  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"Journey,"  and  says  he  received  his  directions  from  Captain  John 
Mason. 

A  somewhat  long  account  is  given  of  St  Mallonny's  Chapel  in  the 
north  of  the  isle,  and  of  the  superstitious  practices  which  prevailed 
there  till  Candlemas  of  the  year  in  which  he  wrote.     Dymes  also 
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refers  to  the  Pygmeys  Island,  about  a  mile  from  the  Chapell  ipi 
St  Mallonny,  and  to  the  small  chapel  on  it — 8  feet  by  6  feet — and 
says  that  he  made  a  search  for  the  hones  of  the  Pigmies,  and  found 
some  "which  are  soe  little  that  my  beliefe  is  scarce  bigg  enough  to 
thinke  them  to  bee  the  bones  of  humane  flesh." 

1633.    William  Harvey.  868 

See  Robert  AVillis's  Works  of  Harvey  icith  Life,  prepared  for  the 
Sydenham  Society  in  1847.  Harvey  accompanied  Charles  L  to 
Scotland  in  1633,  and  again  in  1639  (pp.  xxvi-xxviii  of  Life\  and 
he  has  left  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Bass  Rock  in  Exercise  the 
Eleventh  of  his  work  ()n  Generation  (pp.  208-211  of  Works),  hnt  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  left  any  record  bearing  on  the  customs 
of  the  people,  their  industries,  their  buildings,  or  other  such  matters. 
The  visit  to  the  Bass  probably  took  place  during  his  first  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1633. 

1636.    James    (jrordon.     Opuscula   Tria.     Chronoiogicum,   Historicum, 

Geographicum,  Curis  Tertiis  novissime  lustrata  et  aucta  ab  ipso 

auctore  R.  P.  Jacobo  Gordono  Lesmoreo  Aberdonensi  Societatis 

Jesu  Theologo.     12mo,  Coloni  Agrippin.     1636.  869 

The  part  descriptive  of  Scotland  is  short,  pp.  168-9,  and  the  author 
indicates  that  he  has  drawn  it  largely  from  Boece,  Lesley,  and 
Buchanan.  There  is  little  evidence  that  he  travelled  in  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  but  he  was  an  Aberdonian, 
and  probably  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  says  that 
Thule  meant  Iceland.  In  his  list  of  Universities  in  Scotland  he  omits 
Glasgow.  He  gives  Scotland  2  archbishops  and  11  bishops.  He 
says  that  not  any  part  of  the  Caledonia  Sylva  (sic)  remains,  but  that 
there  is  a  vestige  of  the  name  in  that  of  the  town  DunccUdem 
[Duukeld]  on  the  Tay. 

1641.    A  Scottish  Journie,  written  by  P.  J.  870 

This  is  the  endorsement  of  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  described 
as  Tanner  MS.  number  306,  and  it  is  printed  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  269-287 
of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Scottish  History  Society,  1904,  edited  by 
C.  H.  Firth. 

It  is  an  account  of  a  pleasure  tour  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  said 
back,  and  is  interesting  from  what  it  says  about  Linlithgow  said 
Hamilton.  It  is  in  verse,  and  in  several  parts  coarse.  Lord 
Willoughbie  was  one  of  the  tourists. 

1657-1670.  James  Fraser,  Minister  of  the  I^arish  of  Wardiaw  (now 
Kirkhill),  Inverness.  Triennial  Travels,  MS.,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Hilda  M.  Paterson,  of  Birkwood,  Banchory.        871 
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Mr  Fraser  travelled  chiefly  out  of  Scotland.  He  used  main  roads, 
not  visiting  outlying  places,  but  giving  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the 
places  he  saw.  After  an  absence  of  three  years  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Scotland  by  sea  from  Qravesend  to 
Inverness. 

1689.  Manuscript  printed  in  the  Trans.  Glasg.  Arch.  Soc,  1st  series, 
vol.  i.  p.  38,  from  a  transcription  by  Gabriel  Xeil.     Alexander 

R [The  rest  of  the  surname  is  abraded].    Journal  of  a  Soldier 

in  the  Earl  of  Eglinton's  Troop  of  Horse,  1689.  872 

The  to-and-fro  route  may  be  thus  indicated  by  a  list  of  places  visited, 
more  or  less,  in  order  : — Ayr,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Dunblane,  Muthil, 
Crieff,  Dumbarton,  Ardencaple,  Inveraray,  Lochgoil,  Kilpatrick, 
Campi>ie,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Glenlyou,  Blair  Atliole,  Linlithgow,  Chirn- 
side,  Dunse,  Berwick,  Kelso,  Haddington,  Tranent,  Ratho,  Currie, 
Queensferry,  Kinross,  (Strathmiglo,  St  Andrews,  Cupar  Fife,  Cupar 
Angus,  Braemar,  Coulmakyle,  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  Inver- 
lochy,  Lochgany,  Perth,  Stirling,  Bathgate,  Monkland,  Linton,  Peebles, 
Selkirk,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Carlisle,  etc. 

1689-1699.  The  Lightning  Columne,  or  Zea-Mirrour,  containing  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Navigation.  Setting  forth  in 
divers  necessare  Sea-Cards  all  the  Ports,  Rivers,  Bayes,  Roads, 
Depths,  and  Sands.  Very  curiously  placed  on  its  due  Polus 
height  furnished  ....  As  also  the  situation  of  the  Northernly 
Countries    as    Islands,    the   Strate    Davids   ....   and    Nova 

Zembla.  Adorneth  with  many  Sea-Cards  and  Discoveries 
....  Amsterdam^  pr.  by  C.  LooUman,  Bookselhr  in  the 
Lootsnian  upon  the  water j  1698. 

The  Lightning  Colomnb,  or  Sea-Mirrour,  contaighningh  the 
Sea-Coasts  of  the  Western  Navigation  ....  1699. 

Lighting    Colom   of    the   Midland   Sea from   the 

narrowest  of  the  Streat  unto  Alexandrette  in  the  Levant  .... 
1689.  873 

The  book,  a  large  folio,  contains  84  folding  charts  and  numerous 
cuts  in  the  text.    There  are  two  engraved  titles. 

In  the  chart  of  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  Edenhurgh  is  shown  on 
a  wide  river  ;  Lict  is  placed  close  to  Sttton^  and  /.  Heinshieff  still 
further  east ;  while  Monros  and  Aberdin  are  on  estuaries  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Firth  of  Forth.     Tlie  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  is 
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often  uuusual,  curious,  and  interesting.  The  varied  spelling  of  the 
Hame  word  on  the  title-pages  is  also  interesting.  Some  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  places  mentioned  indicate  that  tney  had  heen  visited. 
The  book  is  said  to  have  been  comi)iled  bj  Henry  Doncker,  Caspar 
Lootsman,  and  Henry  Qoos.  There  is  an  indication  that  it  was  first 
printed  in  1680 — perhaps  in  Dutch. 


III.  Prom  1700  to  1750. 

1705.  Joseph  Taylor.  A  Journey  to  Edenborough  in  Scotland^  by 
Joseph  Taylor,  late  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Now  first  printed 
from  the  Original  Manuscript.  With  Notes  by  William  Cowan. 
8vo,  Edinb.,  1903.  874 

Abusive  of  Scotland.  J.  T.  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  visited  any 
place  but  Edinburgh  ;  he  entered  Scotland  by  Berwick  and  left  by 
Carlisle  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Harrison  and  Mr  Slomuu. 
Nothing  is  known  of  them. 

1714.    James  Hart — Journal  of.  875 

Privately  printed,  4to,  Edin.,  1832,  Principal  Lee  being  the  editor. 
Hart  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
congratulate  George  I.  on  his  accession.  He  went  south  by  Kelso,  and 
returned  by  Moffat.     The  account  is  curious  in  details. 

1737.    A.  J.  Bricknell.     Oxford  to  Edinburgh  and  back  in  1737.     In 
the  Antiq.  N.  S.  33  :  207  (1897).  876 


IV.  Prom  1750  to  1800. 

1750.  [John  Campbell.]  Account  of  the  White-Herring-Fishery  in 
Scotland,  carried  on  in  the  Island  of  Zetland  by  the  Dutch,  con- 
taining the  Method  they  use  in  catching  the  Herrings,  Account 
of  their  Way  of  Curing  etc.,  and  a  Description  of  the  Island,  by 
a  Gentleman  who  resided  five  years  on  the  Island.  8vo,  Lend., 
1750.  877 

Attributed  to  John  Campbell,  LL.D.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
account  of  travel.  It  is  at  least  a  naiTative  by  a  visitor  who  spent 
five  years  in  the  i)lace.     It  was  reprinted  in  Edinburgh  in  1885. 
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1753.  Captain  John  Barlow,  MS.  (Additional  MSS.,  35891  British 
Museum.)  Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  W.  C.  Mackenzie's 
History  of  the  Older  Hebrides,  8vo,  Paisley,  1903.  Letters  from 
the  Hebrides,  dated  30th  June  1753,  9th  October  1753,  and 
Summer  1753.  878 

These  letters  constitute  an  account  uf  travel,  and  they  contain  much 
topographical  and  other  matter. 

1758.  Brieven  ....  uyt  Xoord-Schotland  ....  behelzende  een 
bericht  omtrent  de  Hooglanden ;  de  costuymen  en  levenswyre  der 
Berg-schotten  ;  een  beschry  ving  der  hoofstad  van  Noord-Schotland, 
enz.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Haarlem,  1758.     With  4  plates.  879 

1773.    Constantine  John  Phipps.     A  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole 

in  1773,  undertaken  by  H.M.'s  Command.     4to,  Lond.,    1774. 

880 

Contains  a  reference  to  Shetland,  visiteil  on  the  way  north.  Not 
imix)rtaut. 

1780.    Uno  Von  Troil.     letters  on  Iceland,  etc.     8vo,  Lond.,  1780.  881 

Given  also  in  Pinkerton's  Collection,  v<»l.  i.  References  to  Staffa, 
etc.,  visited  on  the  wav  north. 

1780.  Thomas  Ford  Hill.  "An  Excursion  of  some  months  in  the 
Highlands  in  the  summer  of  1780,"  in  (]uest  of  material  relating 
to  the  Controversy  al)out  Ossiau.  882 

Mr  Hill  savs  that  he  himself  **sc-4ircelv  underst(KKl  six  words"  of  the 
Erse  language,  and  thi>  greatly  inii»airs  the  value  of  the  t)utcome  of  his 
quest.  He  visited  manv  places  : — Perth,  Dunkeld,  Athol,  Taymouth, 
Dalmaly,  Inverera,  Loch  Lomond,  Duni1)arton,  (tla^gow,  Hamilton, 
Lanark,  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Forfar,  Brechyn,  SUmehavcn,  Aberdeen, 
Strathspey,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Fort  Augustus,  Fort  William,  Tiendrum, 
Qlen-Co,  Lochern,  Dunblane,  Alloa,  Eilinbuiyh,  L(H*h  Etive,  Oban, 
Mull.  Icolmkill,  Morvan,  ami  Loch  Awe.  He  thus  travelled  ver}' 
widely,  but  his  narmtive  c<mtiiins  scarcely  anything  that  does  not 
relate  to  the  Ossian  Controversv.  He  made  thre^  Umrs  apparently 
<iuring  one  year.  In  all  his  wanderings  he  never  met  with  a  copy  of 
Macjmerson's  Ossian.  The  print  conUiins  many  cojues  of  Gaelic  verst* 
collected  by  Mr  Hill,  it  is  a  rejnint,  \\\).  3*4,  froui  the  Gentleman^H 
Magazine,  178:i-3.  Hill  died  in  1796.  He  wrote  Ancient  Erse 
PoemSy  8vo,  Lond.,  1784. 
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1785  circa.  John  Knox.  Remarks  on  a  short  Tour  of  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  Southern  Division  of  that  Kingdom  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Highlands.  883 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  556  of  the  3rd  edition  of  Knox*s  View  of  the  Brittsfi 
Emjnrey  more  especially  Scotland.     8vo,  Lond.,  1785. 

1785.  V.  Lunardi.  An  Account  of  Five  Aerial  Voyages  in  Scotland 
....     8vo,  Lond.,  1786.  883* 

Full  of  matters  relating  to  Manners  and  Customs,  Topography, 
Families,  etc.     Not  given  in  Lowndes,  Watt,  or  Allibone. 

1791-2,  MS.  884 

This  travel,  though  partly  made  in  one  year  and  ^mrtl}^  in  another, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  tour.  It  extended  over  the  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Midlothian,  Dumbarton,  Argyll, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Aberdeen,  Moray, 
Inverness  and  Ross,  and  over  a  part  of  the  Lake  Country  of  Cumber- 
land. Most  of  the  journevings  were  on  horseback.  The  miles 
travelled  were  2037.  The  character  of  81  inns  is  given,  as  excellent  in 
regard  to  4,  as  good  in  regard  to  36,  as  poor  in  regard  to  23,  and  as 
wretched  in  regard  to  18.  The  account  of  the  travel  occupies  309 
closely  written  ocUivo  pages. 

The  traveller's  attention  was  mainly  given  to  beauties  of  scenery, 
and  this  he  describes  effectively.  The  kinds  of  scenery  were  to  him 
either  magnificent^  heautiful,  or  mixed.  "  Stupendous  fantastic 
mountains,"  "lofty  rocky  ridges  and  crags,"  he  admired,  but  much  leas 
enthusiastically  than  ** lakes  with  wooded  isles,"  "soft  clothed 
acclivities,"  "  green  banks  and  heathy  ridges,"  and  "  winding  wooded 
vales."  Very  much  of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  weU-worded 
descriptions  of  scenery.  There  are  no  incidents,  and  very  few  objects 
are  specially  noticed.  Verses  occur  now  and  then — some  apparently 
by  the  traveller  himself,  as  for  instance  an  Address  to  a  Whimpering 
Rill  by  its  Parent  Water  (p.  86),  an  Ode  to  Hygeia  (p.  72),  a  Sonriet  to 
the  Genius  of  Benlomond  (p.  173),  and  Adieu  to  the  Valleys  of  Breadal- 
bane  (p.  280) ;  but  he  also  gives  some  verses  which  he  saw  "  on  a  window 
at  Tyndrum,"  and  the  lines  which  were  written  by  Burns  on  the 
window  of  the  Carron  Inn.  He  refers  to  the  "  veneraole  ash  "  in  the 
churchyard  of  Bonhill,  said  to  be  the  large^^t  in  Europe,  and  to  the 
larch  at  Dunkeld,  which  was  "planted  out"  from  the  greenhouse  in 
1741,  and  in  1791  measured  9^  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  describes  what  he  calls  "the  picturesque  huts"  at  Corieburgh 
(Argyll),  and  says  that  they  are  formed  in  the  following  manner :  An 
oval  spot  is  enclosed  with  poles  stuck  into  the  ground,  and  fresh  turf  is 
built  around  the  poles  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  A  roof  with  a  gentle 
slope  is  put  on  tnis  wall  and  covered  with  grassy  turf,  and  as  care  is 
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taken  to  lay  the  sod  outwards,  the  whole  building  when  finished,  except 
the  door  and  window,  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  seems  to  be  a  cave 
dug  into  a  grassy  knoll.  When  the  grass  continues  to  grow,  these  huts 
are  said  to  be  most  beautiful  and  picturesque,  but,  such  is  the  con- 
nection between  beauty  and  deformitv,  to  be  the  ugliest  of  hovels  when 
it  fails.  At  Portmoak  he  saw  the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Michael 
Bruce,  the  poet.  He  savs  that  in  the  Portmoak  churchyard  he  saw  no 
monument  that  could  belong  to  Bruce's  family,  except  a  plain  stone  on 
which  was  inscribed  "  1767  J.B.  CM."  He  saw  the  cottage  in  which 
Bruce  expired,  and  in  which  his  mother  still  resided,  and  says  it  had 
no  resemblance  to  the  house  described  in  the  MirroTy  and  wonders  how 
"such  wretchedness  could  have  proiluoed  a  mind  so  refined."  With 
reference  to  the  auadranmilar  stone,  raised  a  little  from  the  ground, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  being  over  the  grave  of  St  Margaret, 
he  says  that  at  the  corners  of  the  stone  are  four  circular  hollows,  in 
which  were  placed  the  candles  said  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  burned 
night  and  day  on  the  tomb.  He  says  that  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  Cambuskenneth  buildings  is  "  a  round  aperture,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  floor  of  the  upper  or  roof  of  the  lower  apartment." 
On  one  thing  that  came  under  his  observation  he  dwells  at  much 
greater  length  than  on  any  other,  namely,  an  inexplicable  sound  which 
occurs  in  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  Paisley 
Abbey.  He  thus  refers  to  it: — "On  the  site  of  the  south  aisle,  a 
predecessor  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  erected  at  the  Reformation  a 
burial-place  for  his  family.  It  is  a  little  oblong  chapel,  with  a  lofty 
and  arched  roof,  and  a  floor  flagged  with  stone,  beneath  which  is  the 
vaidt  where  the  remains  of  the  Abercorn  family  are  deposited.  This 
chapel  commmiicate^;,  by  a  small  aperture  in  the  common  wall,  >nth 
the  garret  of  a  house,  wnich  very  probably  was  built  at  the  same  era, 
and  the  construction  of  the  chapel  and  adjoining  garret  is  such  as  to 
produce  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  sound  ;  for  on  shutting  the 
door  of  the  chapel  a  noise  is  heard  overhead,  by  those  who  are  within 
the  walls,  resembling,  and  loud  as,  near  thunder,  and  on  sounding 
musical  notes  in  slow  series,  each  note  is  so  frequently  and  so  loudly 
repeated  as  to  produce  a  very  singular  kind  of  harmony.  No  satis- 
factory account  of  this  phenomenon  has  ever  been  given.'* 

The  traveller  spells  Ailsa,  hlesay. 

The  manuscript,  bomid  in  red  morocco,  was  in  Whyte-Melville*s 
library,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  is  apparently  written  by 
one  whose  initials  wore  G.  S.,  and  whose  home  was  at  Northbar,  in  the 
parish  of  Inchinnan.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Semple  family. 

1796-8.  G.  M.  Woodward.      Eccentric  Excursions.     With  more  than 
100  coloured  plates.     4to,  Lond.,  1796-8.  885 

Another  edition,  4to,  Loud.,  1807,  and  another,  4to,  Lond.,  1816. 
Part  of  the  book  relates  to  Scotland,  and  has  curious  plates.  It  is  a 
rare  and  costly  book. 
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1797.  Latocnaye,  De.     Promenade  d'un  Francais  dans  L'Irlande.     8v 
Dublin,  1797.  981 

Contains  a  cha}>ter,  pp.  255-278,  entitled  "  Petite  Visite  k  I'^cosse 
Tliis  \»  a  second  visit  to  Scotland  by  Latocnaye.    See  No.  229. 


V.  Prom  1800  to  1850. 

1800.  A  tlouraey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.     Vignette  title. 
8vo,  Alnwick,  1800.  88 

1801-2  circa.     Travels  of  Viator  in  Scotland.  88 

James  Anderson's  Recreatxom  in  AgricuUurej  ytUural  History^  Art 
and  Miscellaneous  Literature.  Vol.  V.  1801,  p.  475.  Vol.  VI.  180: 
pp.  101-116,  211-224,  262-278,  460-476. 

1802.  [Rev.  David  Brown.]      Voyage   to  the  Western  Highlands.     I 
Tour  in  Scotland  in  1802.     By  D.  B.,  Crailing.  m 

In  the  Scottisfi  Antiqiiai-y  for  July  1902. 

1802.  F— k  11— w.     Account  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  in  1802.  881 

In  the  North  Briti:<fi  Magazine  and  Review  for  1804,  part  i.  p.  91 
The  traveller  proceeded  from  Edinburgh  to  Queensferry,  Kinross 
Dunkeld,  Blair  in  Athole,  Rumbling  Bridge,  Crieff,  Dumblain,  Stirling 
Alloii,  Culross,  Dunfermline,  and  back  to  Edinburgh. 

1803.  A.  S.     Topoj^raphical  Account  of  some  parts  of  the  West  Coast  ol 

Scotland.  89C 

In  the  North  British  Magazine  and  Revieio  for  1804,  part  ii.  pp.  43- 
48  and  81-84.     Tour  from  Greenock  to  Skye,  Oban,  etc 

1803-4.  Notice    descrii)tive    sur    T Angle terre,    I'Ecosse,    et    Tlrlande. 
3  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1803-4.  891 

1804.  P.  N.     Tour  throu^'h  Orkney  and  Shetland.  892 

Scots  Maijd'.i  11'.  Bei^uii  in  November  1804,  and  finished  in  August 
1805. 
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1804.  Memorandums  of  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  some  of   the  Southern 

Counties  of  Scotland.  893 

In  the  NortJi  British  Magazine  and  Review  for  1804,  part  ii.  pp.  195- 
206,  263-272,  and  359-363. 

The  traveller  visited  Dalkeith,  Peebles,  St  Mar}''8  Locli,  Selkirk, 
Melrose,  Kelso,  Ednam,  etc. 

1805.  Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  the  Counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and 

Kinross.  894 

Appears  in  the  Scots  Maganine  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov.  1805. 

1807.  John  Fleming,  Bathgate.  Remarks  made  on  a  Tour  to  Arran 
during  May  and  June  1807.  895 

This  account  of  a  Travel  in  Scotland  ai)j)eared  in  the  Scots  Magazincy 
vol.  IxLx.  (1807),  pp.  729-33,  821-25,  897-900,  and  vol.  Ixx.  (1808), 
pp.  19-23,  95-9. 

1809  circa.  Gleanings  of  a  Wanderer  in  various  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.     8vo  (Richard  Phillips),  Lond.,  1809.    896 

1810.  George  Skene  Keith,  D.D.  Short  Account  of  two  Journies  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Elevation  of  the  Principal 
Mountains  in  the  Division  of  Marr.  897 

Appears  in  George  Skene  Keith's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
A  beraeensJiire.    8vo,  Al>er. ,  1 81 1 ,  p.  641 . 

1810-1814.  Journal  of  Itinerating  Exertions  in  some  of  the  more 
destitute  parts  of  Scotland.     8vo,  Edinh.,  1814.  898 

This  is  an  account  of  peripatetic  "  efltorts  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  consists  of  little  more  tlian  the  record  of  where 
sermons  were  preached,  whether  in  Gaelic  or  English,  what  the  size 
of  the  audience  was,  and  what  was  said  to  or  by  persons  on  religious 
subjects. 

Mr  Sinclair  and  Mr  Gibson  were  set  apart  for  the  work,  and  the 
Journals  were  wi'itteu  by  them.  The  book  is  in  5  parts,  each  part 
referring  to  a  separate  year.  In  the  second  Introduction  we  are  told 
that  about  35  years  ago  there  was  no  carriage  road  in  Islay,  and  not 
more  than  2  or  3  carts,  and  tliat  in  1811  there  were  90  miles  of 
carri£45e  road  and  from  500  to  600  carts.  At  page  12  of  the  1811 
Journal  there  is  a  note  about  Corvvrekin.  and   throughout  there  is 
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niuch  about  the  want  of  education.  In  the  Introduction  of  the  1812 
Journal  reference  is  made  to  the  large  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
that  at  one  time  existed  in  the  Hebridean  Islands,  12  in  Harris  and 
16  in  Coll  and  Tiree.  The  elders  of  the  church  are  called  seniores. 
Smallpox  was  often  encountered.  The  old  name  of  Tiree  is  given  as 
Rioghachd  bharrthoun,  that  is,  the  Kingdom  rising  from  the  Waves. 

1811.  John  Wallis.  Tour  through  the  United  Kingdom  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  1811.  899 

Xot  seen. 

1816.  Alexander  Campbell.  One  of  the  David  Laing  MSS.  now  in 
the  Edinburgh  University  Library.  900 

It  is  entitled  : — Notes  of  my  third  Journey  to  the  Borders  Fist  1796 
and  2ud  1811].  It  was  begun  on  the  8th  October  and  ended  on  31st 
October  1816.  It  is  principally  devoted  to  notices  of  Border  pipers 
of  the  18th  century,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  celebrated  James 
Allan,  the  Northumberland  piper.  Campbell  visited  Peebles,  forded 
the  Tweed  to  Horsburgh  Castle,  met  William  Laidlaw  and  James  Nicol 
at  Trariuair,  and  James  Hogg  at  Yarrow,  went  with  the  last  to  St  Mary's 
Loch  and  Ettrick,  where  Tie  made  a  sketch  of  the  cottage  in  which 
Hogg  was  born.  He  visited  Selkirk,  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  Scott  of 
Maxpopple,  Scott  of  Mandilaw,  Shortreed  at  Jedburgh,  Lady  Grace 
Douglas  at  Cavers,  and  but  for  an  attack  of  gout  would  have  gone  on 
to  Liddesdale,  instead  of  which  he  went  on  to  Hawick,  taking  thence 
the  coach  to  Edinburgh,  which  he  reached  at  6  a.m.  on  Thursday  the 
31  St  October. 

The  notes  are  made  up  of  references  to  jiersons  rather  than 
localities. 

A  mrt  of  the  Journal  is  given  in  the  Additional  IlliLstrations  by 
David  Laing  to  Stenhouse's  Ltjric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland,  1853, 
pp.  378-380. 

1816.  Alexander  Campbell.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Scottish  Border 
in  1816.  901 

Read  by  James  Sin  ton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological 
Society,  16th  February  1904.  Onlv  25  copies  printed  separately. 
Original  MS.  in  the  David  Laing  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Edinburgh 
University  Library. 

1817.  MSS.  of  57  closely  and  well- written  large  8vo  pages.  No  name 
of  author,  and  only  once  a  date — 1  Nov.  1817.  Terminates 
abruptly.    The  writer,  an  educated  man,  but  travelling  as  a  beggar, 
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and  sleeping  often  in  barns,  hay -lofts,  cart-sheds,  and  common 
lodging-houses.  Begging  for  food  and  clothes.  His  purse  often 
nearly  empty — says  once  that  all  he  had  was  a  shilling  and  some 
pence.  Occupied  himself  with  sketching  in  black  and  white  and 
water  colours.  Sketched  poorly,  judging  from  the  examples  in 
the  narrative.  Writes  fairly  good  English.  Very  appreciative 
of  fine  scenery.  Describes  minutely  the  towns  of  Dundee  and 
St  Andrews.  Troubled  with  occultism,  eccentric,  or  of  dis- 
ordered mind.  Heard  voices,  and  got  mysterious  directions  as  to 
his  route  and  other  things.  Begins  with  the  Trosachs,  and  goes 
on  by  Dunkeld  to  Dundee  and  St  Andrews.  Speaks  of  travelling 
in  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  on  the  road  for  two  years. 
Is  probably  a  Londoner.  Here  and  there  small  portions  of  the 
narrative  in  shorthand.  Calls  a  market  cross  a  market  pole. 
Saw  only  one  civilian  dressed  in  a  kilt.  Now  and  then,  but  not 
often,  is  a  little  coarse.  !MS.  in  the  keeping  of  Dr  Mungle, 
Kinross.  Not  of  interest  or  value.  Said  to  have  been  found  early 
in  1818  by  a  workman  engaged  in  repairing  the  Lodge  at 
Ayton  House,  Abernethy,  Perthshire.  902 

1820.  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Monthly  Review^  vol.  xciii. 
p.  390.  903 

1822.  A  complete  historical  account  of  the  Visit  of  His  Majesty  King 
Greorge  the  Fourth  to  liis  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  August  1822, 
with  a  full  detail  of  all  interesting  circumstances  connected  with 
the  visit.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing  notices  of 
the  Highland  Clans,  etc.  etc.     12mo,  pp.  216,  Edin.,  1822.     904 

A  portrait  oi  George  IV.,  taken  from  Brighty's  portrait,  is  given  as 
a  frontispiece  ;  not  the  same  book  as  No.  379. 

1822.  M.S.,  R.  T.  W.  Taylor.  Tour  in  Scotland.  Acquired  by  me 
from  Jo.seph  Davis,  Librarian  of  the  Free  Reference  Library, 
Bath.     A  volume  in  leather,  small  8vo,  140  folios.  905 

VOL.  zxxix.  33 
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R.  T.  W.  Tavlor  travelled  with  liL*  father.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Univer«ity  of  Oxford.  About  the  Hunteriau  Museum  in  Qlasgow 
he  writes: — "A  ticket  of  admission  cost  28.,  unless  the  visitor  lie  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  or  Dublin,  when  he  has  free  access 
during  the  hours  it  is  open.  I  had  paid  the  admission  fee,  but  when 
I  entered  my  name  in  the  Strangers*  Book  as  a  meml^er  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  the  jK>rter  immediately  returned  the  money." 
AlK)ut  St  BeriianlV  Well  he  sfiys  : — "  The  charge  for  a  class  of  water 
is  oiie  penny.  Spitting  on  the  sacred  spot  is  considerea  profanation, 
and  a  fine  of  sixj>ence  is  iuqnised  uinni  tlia«e  who  are  guilty  of  such  a 
breach  of  decorum."  Snuff,  he  says,  was  lianded  round  in  church  at 
the  Graelic  service  at  Inveniry  ;  and  the  next  evening,  under  a 
dancing-master,  who  comes  no  more  than  onc«  in  two  years, 
he  saw  the  lads  and  lassies  tripi)ing  together.  Some  joined  in 
the  favourite  national  dance,  and  some  were  learning  the  more 
fashionable  quadrille.  He  went  lo  "  New  Lanark,"  to  the  Tro«aclis, 
etc.  He  had  a  breakdown  on  llie  Olascow  steamboat  on  the  Clyde. 
The  customs  of  I  he  New  Year's  Dav  are  described. 

» 

182:1.  Visit  of  (ieorge  IV.  to  Scotlautl.  Blackwood* a  Magazine  for 
Sept.  1822.  906 

1822.  [Robert  Mudie.]  Account  (►f  Visit  of  (ieorge  IV.  to  Scotland. 
Plates  and  plan,  1822.     Kntered  anonymously  as  No.  379.       907 

1824  and  1828.  Mrs  Hughes  (of  Uttington).  Letters  and  Kecollections 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Horace  Hutchinson.  8vo,  Lond., 
1905.  908 

Contains  accounts  of  two  tours  through  Scotland  and  two  visits  to 
Abbotsford.  The  tmvel  was  somewhat  extensive,  and  the  account  i.s 
very  interesting.  The  narrati\e  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  the 
entries  are  full. 

1825.  Fragments  containing  a  Voyage  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh. 
Aberdeen,  1825.  909 

1825.  D.  A  Visit  to  Annan  and  (Jretna  (ireen  in  1825.  Edinburgh 
Miujazine   awl    Literary    Mincfi/ani/  for  »Ian.   1826,  pp.  39—43. 

910 

1825.  Three  Days'  Walk  in  the  Highlands.  London  Mof/azine,  vol.  xv. 
p.  542.  911 
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1827.  John  Watt.     Poems  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.     8vo,  Ediii.,  1827. 

912 

The  first  iK)eni  is  called  Journey  to  Edinburgh^   but  there  is  very 
little  iu  it  that  can  l>e  called  toi>ogra])hy. 

1828.  Alex.  Laing.     The  Douiaii  Tourist.     Aberdeen,  1828.  913 

1830.  Marquis  de  Custine.  Memoires  et  voyages,  ou  lettres  ^crites  a 
diverses  epoques  pendant  des  courses  en  Suisse,  en  Calabre,  en 
Angleterre,  en  Ecosse.     2nd  edition.     2  vols.,  8 vo,  Paris,  1830. 

914 

1832.  W.  Etty,  R.S.A.  MS.  Letter  to  Thomas  Hamilton,  Architect, 
(27th  Dec.  1832),  now  in  my  possession.  916 

It  begin.s  with  referring  to  ditferenceH  of  opinion  tliat  liad  arisen  as 
to  the  placing  of  his  large  pictures  in  the  Academy,  and  it  then  goes 
on  to  give  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  by 
coach,  hy  steam-packet  down  the  Clyde  to  Dumbarton,  thence  by 
coach  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  to  the  top  of  the  loch  by  steamboat, 
which  was  reached  in  a  Lighter.  The  scenery  of  the  loch  is  described. 
The  return  to  Glasgow  was  by  steamer.  Thence  he  went  to  Lanark 
and  saw  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  Afterwards  he  journeyed  home,  visiting 
on  his  wav  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Tliere  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Etty's  short  account  of  his  little 
travel,  but  all  he  says  of  it  is  prettily  said. 

1833.  William  Dobie,  of  Grangevale,  Beith.  MSS.  Fragments  of 
Perambulations  in  Kintvre  in  the  summer  of  1833.  916 

A  manuscript  be^iueathed  by  Mr  Jolm  Sheddon  Dobie  to  the  librar}* 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  1903.  Small  folio, 
pp.  172,  exclusive  of  maj)  and  full-page  drawings. 

It  is  a  neatly  written  account  of  travel  over  a  limited  district  of 
Scotland  by  an  accurate  observer,  and  his  record  is  full  of  interest. 
Perhaps  there  is  too  much  flowery  wordiness  in  it,  but  this  is  more 
than  compensated  by  solid  observation.  Tombstones,  not  always  verj- 
old,  received  nmch  attention  from  the  traveller,  and  he  gives  manv  of 
the  inscriptions  in  full — thus  doing  for  a  small  portion  of  Argyllshire 
what  Andrew  Jervise  did  for  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  But  he  also 
describes  old  8cul])tured  grave-slabs  of  the  West  Highland  Celtic  kind 
and  fragments  of  old  Celtic  crosses  ;  gives  details  of  the  condition 
of  many  old  ruined  chapels,  and  describes  with  care  and  fulness  the 
old  Castles  of  Saddel  and  Skipness.  His  book  is  illustrated  by 
cleverly  executed  drawings,  which  are  numerous. 
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He  »egan  his  travels  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  ended  them  on  the 
18th  July,  1833. 

He  gives  a  drawing  of  a  curious  carved  stone  at  the  Well  of 
St  Kieran ;  speaks  ot  vitrified  forts  at  Carradale  and  Dunskeig  ; 
refers  to  circular  diuis  at  Rainachan  and  Dunskeig ;  describes  a 
solid  stone  coffin  at  Kilhouslan;  saw  a  wattled  partition  in  a 
house  at  the  Southend  ;  speaks  of  disused  salt-pans  at  Mahaimnish  ; 
found  more  t.han  one  epitaph  on  tombstones  in  Gaelic,  which  he 
gives;  came  across  gravestones,  of  no  great  age,  with  emblems  on 
them  of  the  occupations  of  those  buried  below,  such  as  the  plough, 
the  anvil  and  hammer,  etc. ;  fell  in  with  the  following  mottoes  on 
tombstones  : — "  By  hanuner  and  anvil  all  things  stand,"  and  "  Succefts 
to  the  i)lough  "  ;  gives  an  account  of  St  Coivin's  way  of  divorcing  ; 
tells  that  water  from  Barbrec's  Well  was  at  one  time  sent  to  Glasgow  ; 
says  that  the  Reliefs  at  Campbelltown  bury  their  dead  in  a  cemetery 
apart;  etc. 

1833-4.  Grant  Thorburn,  Seedsman,  New  York.  Men  and  Manners  ; 
or,  a  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Trollopes,  Fidlers,  etc.  Being  notes 
from  a  journal  on  sea  and  on  land  in  1833-34.  12mo,  Glasgow, 
1835.  917 

In  Scotland,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Linlithgow 
were  vi.sited  ;  and  buildings,  institutions,  eti*.  in  them  are  descril)ed, 
as  are  also  customs,  manners,  etc.,  l)ut  not  by  a  person  well  qualified 
for  the  task. 

1838.    Sporting  Ramble  in  Scotland.     Bentley^  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  918 

1840.  Ann  Walker.  Dr  Trueman's  Visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1840.  Hi.s 
introduction  to  the  Religious  World,  so  called;  or  a  series  of 
Dialogues  illustrative  of  the  ways,  manners,  and  conversjational 
powers  of  Ladies  engaged  in  active  duties  of  benevolence.  To 
which  is  added  a  second  edition  of  Mrs  Bountiful,  or  Edinburgh 
Charities.     8vo,  Edinb.,  1841.  919 

This  book  is  inserted  in  the  list  with  much  hesitation.  It  is  not  an 
account  of  any  real  visit.  It  is  an  imagined  visit.  There  is  no 
cleverness  in  the  book,  nor  any  instruction.  No  charitable  institii- 
tion  in  Edinburgh  is  described  in  a  way  which  can  be  of  any  use. 

1840.  William  Howitt  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  etc.  2  vols., 
8vo,  Lond.,  1840.  920 
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VoL  i.  p.  51.  Visit  to  Field  of  Culloden. 

Vol.  i.  p.  515.  Visit  to  Kilmorack. 

VoL  ii.  p.  472.  Visit  to  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

VoL  ii.  p.  505.  A  Stroll  along  the  Borders. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  554.  Visit  to  Hermitage  Castle. 

1841.  Eight  Tours  in  Scotland.     Outlines.  921 

1842.  Andrew  Park.  The  Royal  Visit  to  Scotland.  Portraits  and 
engravings.     12mo,  Glasg.  [1842].  922 

1842.  James  Howie.  Tiie  Queen  in  Scotland  :  a  descriptive  Poem. 
12mo,  Edinb.,  1842.  928 

1842.  James  Buist.  National  Record  of  the  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
Scotland  in  Sept.  1842,  etc.     8vo,  Perth,  1842.  924 

1846.  Miss  E.  Allen,  Lowthertown.  The  Beauties  of  the  Border;  being 
a  description  of  the  principal  Gentlemen's  Seats  in  Cumberland, 
Annandale,  Nithsdale,  Galloway,  and  Ayrshire.  12mo,  pp.  104, 
Annan,  1846.  925 

The  descriptions  are  the  outcome  of  travel,  which  too  frequently  led 
to  the  making  of  verse. 

1846-1878.  Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  Nos. 
vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.     1902-1905.     8vo,  Edin. 

926 

These  notes  contain  interesting  accounts  of  many  of  the  botanical 
excursions  by  Professor  J.  Hutton  Balfour  and  his  students,  1846  to 
1878,  and  also  of  excursions  by  Mr  John  Mackay  and  Mr  George  Don, 
both  princii>al  gardeners  of  the  Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
In  so  far  as  regards  Professor  J.  it.  Balfour's  excursions,  there  is  a 
usefid  mdex  of  places  in  No.  10.  But  all  the  accounts  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  Botany,  and  have  scarcely  a  reference  to  an3i;hing  else, 
which  they  might  be  expected  to  have,  as  the  travellers  were  observing 
and  cultured  persons.  As  they  are  called  Accounts  of  Excursions^  1 
have  inserted  them  in  this  List,  but  not  without  some  hesitation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  notes  are  published  long  after  the  excursions 
were  made. 

1847.  Syl van's  Pictorial  Handbook  to  the  Clyde,  and  Watering-places 
in  the  Vicinity.     A  Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  Ayr.     A  Day 
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on  Loch  Lomond,  etc.     With  maps,  and  upwards  of  50  illustrsi- 
tions  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks.     Sm.  8vo,  Lond.,  1847.    927 

1848.  Sy Ivan's  Pictorial  Handbook  to  the  Scenery  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  etc.  With  map,  and  upwards  of  50 
illustrations  from  original  sketches  by  Thomas  and  Edwanl 
Gilks.     Sm.  8vo,  Lond.,  1848.  928 

1848.  Sylvan's  Pictorial  Handbook  to  Coila  or  the  Land  of  Bums.  With 
portrait,  and  numerous  illustrations  by  Thomas  and  Edwanl 
Gilks.     Sm.  8v(),  Lond.,  circa  1848.  929 

1848.  William  Wallace  Fyfe.  Letters  from  the  Wells.  A  Visit  U> 
Moffat,  its  Spas  and  Neighbourhood.     12mo,  Edin.,  1848.       930 

1849.  Ellen  M.  Keade.  Tour  in  Scotland  and  the  Highlands  in  1849, 
through  Edinburgh,  the  Borders,  Perthshire,  etc.  With  two 
pencil  sketches.     24tli  .July,  Edinburgh,  1849.  981 

Still  in  manuscript.     Not  seen.     Present  iK)s.ses8or  not  known. 

1850.  David  Millar.  The  Tay:  a  Poem.  8vo,  pp.  386,  Perth, 
1850.  982 

I  do  not  know  any  book  written  in  vei-se  which  can  more  correctly 
be  called  An  account  of  travel.  The  author  starts  with  the  Tay  in 
its  Highland  birthplace,  and  he  most  loves  it  there,  but  still  is 
Sassenach  enough  to  be  glad  that  there  "no  Gaelic  mars  the  sky- 
lark strain."  He  follows  the  river  from  Killin  to  Al>erfeldy,  Dunkeld, 
Perth,  Newburgh,  and  Dundee,  describing  many  jilaces  of  interest  as 
he  i)a88es  them.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  cantos  there  are  iL«ef ul 
topographical  notes  in  prose.  There  is  unfortunately  no  index  to  the 
book. 

VI.  Prom  1850  to  1900. 

1853.  Rambles  in  the  British  Isles.     16mo,  Lond.  [1863].  933 

1854.  George  Johnston.  Our  Visit  to  Holy  Island  in  May  1854.  Pro- 
ceedings Berwickshire  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  1873-5,  pp.  27-52.        984 

1857.    The  Traveller's  (iuide  through  Scotland  and  its  Islands.  985 
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1857.  [Rev.  O.  Prescott  Hiller.]  English  and  Scotch  Sketches.  By 
an  American.     8vo,  Lond.,  1857.  986 

In  the  Scottish  ix)rtion  the  ohA])ter8  are  headed:— The  Scotcli ; 
Wallace's  Tree ;  TannaliilPs  Hole  ;  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist ;  The 
Land  of  Biimn  ;  A  Day's  Joiirne\'  through  the  Highlands ;  Melrose 
Abbey  by  Moonlight ;  A  Scotch  Election  ;  Visit  to  Jeffrey. 

1858.  Angling  Saunter  in  Sutherland.  Blacktoood^a  Miigazine^  vol. 
Ixxxv.  p.  81.  987 

1860  circa.  [William  Keddie.]  Stalla  and  loua  described  and  iUus- 
trated.  With  notices  of  the  principal  objects  on  the  route  from 
Port  Crinan  to  Oban  and  on  the  «Sound  of  Mull.  12mo,  Glasgow, 
N.I).     {Circa  1860.)  988 

1860.  Three  Weeks'  lx>ating  in  Arran.     MacmU.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

939 

1861.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  A  Week  among  the  Antiquities  of  Orkney. 
8vo,  Hawick,  1861.  940 

1861.  Tourist  in  the  Hebrides.     Leisur*'  Hour,  vol.  ix.  p.  645.  941 

1862.  A.  Smith.  Rambling  in  the  Hebrides.  Temple  Bar,  vol.  iv. 
p.  481.  942 

1862.  Tour  in  Scotland.     Temple  Bar,  vol.  v.  p.  140.  948 

1863.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Our  Old  Home.     12mo,  Boston,  1863. 

944 
Contains  a  chavming  \)Si\y^v  on  The  Haunts  of  Bums. 

1864.  John  Brown.     Minchmoor.     8vo,  Edin.,  1864.  945 

This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  account  of  travel.  Woodcut 
of  Traquair  House  on  Litle-]>age. 

1864.  Notes  of  a  Trij)  in  the  Hij^hlamls  of  Scotland.  Chambers* s  Joum,, 
vol.  xli.  1).  654.  946 
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1 865.  J.  Leitch.     Three  Weeks  in  Rkve.     St  James*  Mttgazine^  vol  x' 
p.  495,  and  vol.  xvi.  \\,  78.  94 

1865    circa.     J.  Twitch.     Across  Ross..shire.     St  Janies*  Mofjazine^  xvi 
316,  340,  and  xviii.  43.  94 

1865.  A  Stroll  to  Cainiie.     Keith,  1865.  94 

1865.  A  Holiday  on  the  Bonier.      Victoria  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  42.  96* 

1866.  W.  Chambers.     My  Holiday  on  the  Coast  of  Scotland  and  lale  o 

Man.     Chaniherii6  Joioiuil,  vol.  xliii.pp.  593,  612,  632,  and  xli\ 
pp.  561,  611)  95: 

1867-8.  Heiiirich  Brockhaus.  Reisetagebuch  aus  den  Jahren  1867  um 
1868.     2  vols.,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1873.  951 

Vol.  i.  pp.  141-205  contain  accounts  of  visits  to  Edinburgh,  Alloa 
Perth,  Errol,  Ballater,  Braemar,  Dundee,  Inverness,  Oban,  Tarbet 
Callander,  and  Glasgow  ;  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  294-316  contain  accounts  o: 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  Granton,  Lerwick,  Kirkwall,  Stromness,  Wick 
an<l  Forres. 

1868.  Weather-bound  in  Shetland.  Lerwick  ria  Al)erdeen.  Staruiaro 
newsi>ai)cr,  2nd  Sept.  1868.  953 

1868.  M.  W.  R.     Our  Jaunt  to  (light.     [Al)erdeen]  1868-9.  954 

1869.  Hugh  Macmillan.  Holidays  on  High  Lands;  or,  Rambles  and 
Incidents  in  search  of  Alpine  Plants.  8vo,  Lond.,  1869.  2nd 
edition,  1873.  955 

1870.  Ki)soni  E.  Middletun.  The  Cruise  of  The  Kate,  a  single-handed 
Voyage  in  a  Vacht  round  England  to  I^ith.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Lond.,  1870.  956 

1S71.   Kanibles  in  Edinburgh.      Fraser^ a  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxiv.  p.  458. 

957 

1S7-J.   Visit  to  Abl.ot>tnnl.      T',nph>  linr,  vol.  xl.  p.  329.  958 
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1873.  Charles  A.  Cooper,  Editor  of  the  Seolwiati.     A  Find  in  Fife.  969 
Reprint  from  tlie  Seottninii  of  14th  Aiifjiisl  1873.    The  "find"  was 

1873.  Cruiee    iii    Wnters    of    Scotland.       Vtux   a     fTeek,    vol.    xiviii. 


1873.  D.  Croal.     Sketches  of  Enst^Lotliian.     8vo,  Haddington,    1873. 

961 

Ooiitaina  A  Drive  lo  Lawler,  uiiil  account.-*  of  enrurfions  to  rarioiu 
other  places  in  the  country. 

1874,  Jamea  Clement  Moffat.     Song  and  ■Scenery  ;  or,  a  StimmerRamhle 

in  Scotland.     12mo,  New  York,  1874.  962 

1874.    Francis  Francis.     By  Lake  and  River.     An  Angler's  Rambles  in 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland.     8\'fi,  Lond.,  1874.  968 

1876.    John  Miller  Gray.     Notes  of  Holidays  in  Arran.  964 

The  Notes  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Uourant  of  I7th  August 
1876,  and  tliev  are  reprinted  in  the  Memoir  and  Reiiutiru  of  Oray, 
pp.  125-131  of-  vol.  ii.  (8vo,  Edinb.,  1896).  They  are  an  account  of 
two  ascents  of  Goatftll  to  see  the  snii  rise  and  the  sun  ^t,  and  are  n'ith 
some  ditticiilty  regarded  a.*  an  account  of  travel  in  Arraii. 


1876. 

E.  Yate..     Holiiky  Tour  in  Scotl.i.d.     Ttmpl,   Bar,  vol.  xviii. 

p.  414.                                                                                     965 

1876. 

Trip    to    Shellaiid.     Cltamber«'g  Joumal,    ixxi.    97,    124,    137 

(lt<76).                                                                                     966 

1876. 

Tout  ill  the  Higlilan.Is.     All  tht   Year  Round,  vol.  1.  pp.  13  and 

276.                                                                                         967 

Rev,  John  H.  Thomson,  Eayleshani.  The  Martyr  Graves  of 
Scotland:  beiny  the  Travels  of  a  Country  Minister  in  his  owni 
Conntty.     Second  series.     8vo,  Edinb..  1S77.  968 

Contiiins  accounts  of  visits  to  tliirtv-tive  graves.      The  first  series, 
Ko.  696,  contains  acroiints  of  visits  to  iwenty-two  graves.     Illustratecl. 
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1879.  KambleH  nniiid  Kilmarnock,  with  an  account  of  the  Burn; 
Monument  Inauguration,  by  A.  R.  Adamson.     8vo,  1879.       961 

1880.  Visit  to  Fy vie  and  Gight.     Banffshire  Field  Club.  97( 

1880.  [B.  (lillies.]  A  Border  Ktiid,  personally  and  topographically 
conducted ;  being  Notes  of  a  Pedestrian  Excursion  to  Tweedsmuir 
Annandale,  Eskdalemuir,  and  Liddesdale.  8vo,  Aberdeen,  1880 
pp.  35.     Hermitage  Castle  as  frontispiece.  971 

I8S0  n'rca.  Colonel  John  Robertson.  Ind  O  8cot.  8vo,  Lond 
N.i).  97S 

It  is  ditiiciilt  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  this  book  aiuuug  travel^"  ii 
Scotland,  but  I  find  it  is  s]M^ken  of  as  a  tour,  and  I  thei^iore  give  il 
a  ])lace  in  the  List.  It  is  a  product  of  the  imagination,  and  nearh 
altogether,  1  think,  without  value  in  any  respect,  but  certainly  of  nc 
value  as  a  source  of  topographical  infonnation.  The  meaning  of  tht 
title  I  have  not  di8«()vei*e<l,  nor  do  I  know  whether  the  name  of  tht 
author  as  given  is  a  real  name. 

188.*V    Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  Skye.     Temple  Bar,  vol.  Ixix.  p.  75. 

973 

18S;V  P.  (^.  Keegan.  Visit  to  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Colhum  Neic 
Mouttihj  MagarAiie,  olxxi.,  401.  974 

1884.    Riimbles  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ayr.     By  Rab  the  Rambler.      975 

1884     L)uis  Wiesener.     Souvenirs  d'Ecosse.     8vo,  i)p.  73,  Paris,  1886. 

976 

M.  ^^'iesener  vmwa  to  Scotland  to  examine  the  Stair  Papers  in  OAm- 
uectiou  with  an  historical  work  which  he  was  then  engaged  in  writing. 
He  \\.i>  for  some  time  at  Oxenfoord  Castle,  and  he  visited  Edinburgli, 
(iliisgow,  Loch  Jicven,  Stirling,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomtmd,  Galashiels 

Melrose,  and  Ahhotsford. 

188.").  Kxcursion  to  Laiii^^holin  Lodj^^e  and  Canobie,  etc.,  in  1885.  8vo, 
pp.  40.  977 

l^riiiled  hv  ilic  S.ctti-li  Arlxnicultural  Sociolv. 
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.885.  Loch  Skene  and  the  EUrick  Forest;  an  Angler's  Mountain 
Kamble.     n.d.,  n.a.  978 

}B.    K.  P.  B.  Frost.    Visit  to  Skye.     To-day,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.  979 

i6.    Cairngorm  Wanderings  from  the  Shelter  Stone.     Aberdeen  Free 
Pnti,  13th  Aii^.,  2nd,  9ch,  15th,  21st  Sept.,  1866.  980 

887.  Twixt  Spey  and  Dee.  Nortkem  Figaro  (Aberdeen),  20th, 
27th  Aug.,  3r<l,  10th,  17tli  Sept.,  24th,  1st  and  8th  Oct., 
1887.  981 

867.    ANestHuntnmong  thelimmpians.    Good  IKoiif*  for  May  1687. 

982 

887.    Excuraion  to  Bant)'.     A1>erdeen  Philosophical  Society.  983 

688.    .Mary  King  Waiidington.     Jitters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.     Illus- 
trated.    5vo,  Loud.,  1903.  984 
Containx  an  ai^connl  •<(  a  visit  to  the  North  of  Scotland  in  August 


886.  James  Mackintosh  Gow.  Holiday  Notes  in  Cowal,  Aigyllshire, 
and  in  Arran,  1888.  Proceeiim^/g  o/ IJw  Society  of  Antiquarieg  oj 
Scotland,  xxiii.  p.  107.  9S& 

868.    Camastronary  :  a  Skye  Trii>.     Aberdeen,  1888.  986 

888.    Excursion  to  Tevioldale.     8vo,  pp.  l'3.  987 

Printed  by  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboiicultural  Society. 

888.    Pilgrimage  to  lona.     Oomhill  Magazine,  vol,  Iviii.  p.  122. 

988 

James  Mackintosli  G.nv.  Holiday  Notes  in  Athole,  Perthshire, 
1889,  Proceedings  of  Ike.  Society  iif  Antiqtiarie*  of  Scotland, 
vol  xiiv.  pp.  382-387.  989 
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>t^l'.     KcMDi    the    ]>Tuie    to    the   Ueldie :    a    circular   Moimtein  Tou: 
Ai^l.  Jount.,  I7lli  and  34th  June  1889.  99 

:>^^.    Sir  Ge<>r}ie  DdUKlns,  Bart.     Travels  in  Home  Comities.  99 

■nii>  account  of  travijl  a]tpeared  in  the  Sorember  auil  Decembt 
r.uiii)«i^  of  the  Sadi  Miuta-t^f  (or  lS8d.  It  is  a  narrative  of  a  ridin 
\\i'\  walking  tour  in  tlie  coiiiitie''  of  Roxbut>;li  and  I>ninfrieK. 

''M).    A  Morning  on    the    limmpiaiis.     Blactirooifs    MagaiiiM,   Sepi 
l;<90.  99: 

>^t,    \'aj!in- ;   or,    Vicissitudes   nf    a    Vagahond.     Edited    by    Joaepl 
M-Vittie.     Svo,  Albion,  N.Y.,  1891.  991 

Th<.<  'ijieiiiiig  diajiteni  contain  «onie  referencen  to  Scotland.     Caer 

l;iviT<K'l:,     Nitii,    SolH^y,    RejieiLtaiic'e    Tower,    Bankend,    Tinwsld 

Kirtle,    Crcac    J[osii,    anil    Hoddam    are    mentioned,  but    there   i 

■'"       ■  '■■      '  '    ■  irly  edited  book  of  littl 

appearance  in  a  Lia 

though  it  la  sicken     '  —  "     " 

■I.  F.  lliiniieu-etl.     Tlie   l^mds   of   Scott.     Portrait  and    maps 
8vo,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  ll:<91.  99< 

Di-ii-riptive  toiira  in  Scotland,  etf.,  to  scenes  of  Scott's  novels  anc 


It^^I.    Malcolm    Ferfiusoii.     Kiiinhles  in    Breadalhane.     8vo,  Gla^ow 
lr<!ll.  99E 

Portrait  of  llie  aiithoi 

of   big  l'>.mal.l  M'Liire .  .        ._. 

at    AU'rft'My:  mural  niontmienl  in  Weeni  kirk  ;  and  Wad^s  bridge 
ai  AlierfpMj',  iL-  illuMtation.-. 

I,>i9:t.    [A.  K.  Murrn.v.]     St  Pauls  to  the  Highlands  and  back.     Lond., 
1893.  996 

1S94.    M.   Kergusnn.     Trip  from     ||^^r  to  Staffa  and  lonn.     Itlus- 
tnited.     8vo,  1894.  ^|k  _      997 


uothiii):  desrriiitive  uf  the  places.  It  if  a  poorly 
value,  and  it  if  ocrliapH  ilitlicult  to  jiiBtifv  ita  a 
■>f  Travel:>  in  Si'utlanrl,  though  it  lo  Kiraken  of  as  a 
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1897.  [J.  H.  Macgregor.]  Fort  William  to  Glasgow  oq  foot.  Ghritiitm 
Leader,  15th,  22tid,  and  29th  June  1899.  999 

The  walk  took  place  Ju  1897. 

1898.  -J.  H.  M.  (J.  H.   \facK'regor).     From  the  German  Ocean  to  the 

Atlantic,  on  foot.     Banfskire  Journal  of  1st,  8th,  15th,  ami  22nd 
Jan.  1901.  1000 

The  walk  tuok  place  in  1896. 

1898.  Hugh  KlAuinillaii.  A  Holiday  on  Lochtaysiile.  Chamh^rit. 
Journal,  vol.  Ixxv.  \,.  389  (1898).  1001 

1900.  Adam  Ijiing.  Branxholme  Castle  and  the  Land  of  the  Scotts. 
A  drive  through  Upper  Teviot^lale,  from  Hawick  to  Mosspaul. 
12  plates.     8vo,  Hawick,  1901.  1002 

1901.  J.    Garry.     A    Hehridean     Holiday.      Temple    Bar,    124:    321  •  J 
(1901).                                                                                            1008 

1902.  K.  Blair.  Falkirk  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Illustrated.  (The 
Record  of  a  Visit,  1st  and  '3ud  July  1902.)  Proceedinffn  of 
Soc.  iij'  Anliq.  Nevu-iietle-ttpon-Tyne,  vol.  x.  p.  213.  1004 

190'2,  Sir  Geoige  Douglas,  Hart,  Iliveraions  of  a  Country  Gentleman. 
8vo,  Lond.,  1902.  1006 

Gives  accoimtn  of  three  short  tours  )u  the  South- East  oi  Scotland  ; — 
(1)  AcroKS  the  Border  by  a  Disused  Road  ;  (2)  A  Bypath  of  Border 
Smugglers;  and  (3)  A  llotor  Car  on  Border  Roads. 

1903.  J.  Wiglesworth.  St  Kilda  and  its  Biids.  An  Urnithological 
Expedition  in  the  summer  of  1903.  Five  plates.  8vo, 
Liverpool,  1903.  1006 

1903.    Arthur  Grant.     Rambles  in  Arca<lia.     8vo,  Lond.,  1903.      1007 

CoDtaiiiK  accouiiLi  of  pedeHtrian  eicurHions  in  Galloway,  tramps  over 
the  hillside-' and  drove  roaiU  of  the  Borders,  and  angling  expeditions 
in  the  Western  Isle.^. 
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1 904.  C.  G.  Cash.     Three  Visits  to  the  Garbh  Coire.     Ccdi-ngorm  (J 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  No.  24,  Jan.  1905.  1< 

1 1>04  circit.     1  )ie  Berliner  Ran^e  I/>tte  Rachs  Hochzeits  reise  von  Ei 
Georgy,  Berlin,  1904.  II 

Fiction,  but  evidently  the  outcome  of  the  author's  obeervatii 
Anmsing  and  instructive. 

1 905.  Firniin    Roz.     Sous  la   Couronne   d'Angleterre :    L*Irlande,    i 

pressions  d'Ecosse,  au  Pays  de  (dalles.     8",  I'aris,  1905.  1( 
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XIII. 

NOTE  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  BRONZE  AGE  OBMirrERT  OOHTAIK* 
ING  BURIALS  WITH  URNS  AT  NEWLANDS,  LANG8IDS,  GLASGOW. 
Bt  LUDOVIC  M'LELLAN  MANN.  F.aA.  Scot. 

In  the  autumn  of  1904  there  were  diaooTered  at  Newlanda,  GHaagow, 
two  groups  of  burials  after  cremation,  comprising  ei^t  deposits  oi 
bones  and  charcoal,  four  with  urns. 

Tlie  following  note  on  what  may  be  styled  Group  No,  I.  had  been 
prepared  before  the  disclosure  of  Group  No.  11.  Group  No.  II.  ia 
described  in  a  second  and  separate  section. 

(inoup  No.  I. 

On  4th  August,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr  David  Murray,  I  received  a 
message  from  Mr  J.  Campbell  ^lurray,  factor  to  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell, 
liart.  of  PoUok,  that  in  digging  at  Newlands,  Langside,  Glasgow,  on  PoUok 
esUite,  urns  with  bones  had  been  discovered.  That  evening  a  meeting  on 
the  ground  took  place,  and  notes  were  taken  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery.  Mr  George  Anderson,  builder,  who  was  carrying  on  the  dig- 
ging work  and  the  erection  of  houses,  and  Mr  James  Auchterlonie,  the 
foreman,  both  realised,  on  the  disclosure  of  the  first  urn,  the  significance 
of  the  discovery ;  and  having  paid  particular  attention  to  the  features 
revealed  from  stage  to  stage^  they  were  able  to  famish  such  full  details 
that  it  would  seem  no  facts  of  importance  have  escaped  registration. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Anderson  that  the  relics 
were  so  carefully  handled  and  preserved. 

The  Nature  of  the  Ground  and  Locality. — The  place  where  the  burials 
were  found  is  in  Renfrewshire,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Glasgow 
municipal  boundary  (see  the  plan,  fig.  1),  and  a  few  yards  to  the  east  of 
Newlands  railway  station,  about  20  feet  from  the  north  edge  of  the 
railway  line,  which  at  that  point  runs  in  a  cutting  about  5  feet  deep 
through  a  slight  natural  elevation  about  30  yards  hy  20  yards.     Parallel 
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Fig.  1.  General  Plan  showing  the  8it«  of  the  Burials. 
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Fig.  2.  Plan  showing  positions  of  the  Urns. 
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to  the  railway,  and  at  a  short  distance  north  of  it,  a  road  is  being  con- 
structed. Between  the  road  and'  the  railway  some  detached  cottages 
have  iK'en  built.  While  excavating  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  5  to 
7  feet,  between  cottage  No.  5  and  the  railway,  the  urns  were  discovered. 
From  the  permanent  way  the  ground  slopes  slightly  to  the  north  and 
east.  Well  up  on  the  face  of  the  slope  the  urns  had  been  buried  in  the 
positions  sliown  on  the  plan,  fig.  2.  The  place  of  deposit  is  110  feet 
above  mean  sea-level,  as  kindlv  reckoned  from  the  nearest  l^ench- 
mark  l)y  Mr  J.  Jackson  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  this  note. 

The  soil  consists  of  dark  stratified  sand  and  gravel.  At  the  surface 
there  is  a  layer  of  alK)Ut  12  inches  of  ordinary  soil,  which  has  been 
4isturl)ed  for  many  years  by  farming  operations.  Immediately  l^elow 
this  layer,  to  a  depth  of  more  than  15  feet,  there  are  strata  of  sand 
and  gravel  seldom  (piite  horizontal,  and  sometimes  much  disturbed, 
but  all  by  natural  agencies.  The  sand  is  sharp  and  fine.  The  gravel 
consists  of  pe))bK's  mostly  much  smaller  and  seldom  larger  than  the 
Jiuman  tist. 

The  Position  ani»  Condition  of  the  Urns  when  found. 

F(jr  convenience,  the  urns  may  be  numbered  according  to  the  order  of 
their  discoverv. 

Urn  No.  1. — On  Vli\\  July  1904  this  urn  was  found,  Imse  upwards, 
the  top  portion  l)eing  15  inches  under  the  surface.  Being  the  first  to 
be  disclosed,  its  discovery  was  not  expected,  and  some  of  the  cremated 
bones  covered  by  the  urn  were  scattered  in  the  soil  and  not  recovered. 
However,  a  fair  quantity  has  been  preserved.  The  urn  was  found 
in  several  fragments,  and  has  been  reconstructed.  Portions  of  the 
urn  were  found  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
urn  bad  stood  inverted  upon  a  horizontal  surface.  It  was  noticed 
that  it  rested  upon  a  layer  of  fine  sand  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
deej),  which  dillered  from  tlie  sand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
layer.  The  layer  had  «'V<'ry  appearance  of  having  been  artificiallv 
placed. 


Ik. 
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Urn  No,  2. — Later,  on  the  same  day,  urn  No.  2  was  found.  It  also 
was  sunk  in  a  pit  of  a  similar  depth,  and  was  inverted  and  covered 
cremated  bones.  All  the  bones  in  this  case  are  preserved.  The 
urn  was  deposited  4  feet  6  inches  to  the  south-west  of  urn  No.  1.  The 
urn  was  noticed  to  have  been  placed,  like  its  companion,  inverted 
perpendicularly  on  fine  sand  deposited  in  a  layer  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  deep.  This  urn  was  also  found  broken,  but  has  been  reconstructed. 
Looking  to  the  small  depth  at  which  these  urns  were  placed  from  the 
surface,  it  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr  Auchterlonie,  that  a  severe 
frost  may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  becoming  fractured. 

Urn  No.  3. — On  1st  August,  on  the  resumption  of  the  digging  work 
after  the  local  holidays,  a  third  urn  was  discovered,  also  inverted,  at 
a  depth  of  18  inches  under  the  surface,  at  a  point  12  feet  6  inches 
from  urn  No.  2,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  to  urn  No.  2  as  that 
urn  was  placed  to  urn  No.  1.  Thus  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  places  where  urn  No.  1  and  urn  No.  3  had  beeA  deposited,  also 
passed  through  the  place  where  urn  No.  2  was  found.^  The  compass 
indicated  the  direction  to  be  about  20'  west  of  north  (mag.),  or  nearly 
north-north-west  and  south-south-east  (mag.).  The  quantity  of  bones 
covered  by  urn  No.  3  much  exceeded  the  quantity  associated  with  urn 
No.  2.  No  comparison  in  this  connection  can  be  made  with  the  osseous 
remains  found  with  urn  No.  1,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  quantity 
covered  by  that  vessel  has  been  preserved. 

The  bed  upon  which  No.  3  rested  did  not  appear  in  any  way  to  have 

1  The  arrarujfernent  of  urns  in  a  line.  In  describing  the  discoverieH  of  cinerary 
urns  deposited  in  groups  in  shallow  pits,  and  without  protecting  stractnres  of  stones, 
most  writers  have  omitted,  among  many  other  things,  to  mention  the  manner  of 
arrangement  of  the  urns.  The  vessels  in  one  group  found  in  the  Parish  of  Creich, 
Fifeshire,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  ''crowded  together'*  and  irregularly 
p\aLced{P.S,A.S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  406).  In  one  instance  the  vessels  were  disposed  in  a 
circular  manner  {P.S.A.S.^  vol.  vi.  p.  888).  As  mentioned,  the  three  Newlands 
urns  were  deposited  ap{>arently  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
least  two  other  cases  {Proceedings ^  vol.  vii.  p.  406)  have  been  recorded  where  the 
arrangement  was  somewhat  similar.  In  more  than  one  case  the  direction  of  the 
Une  lay  east  and  west  approximately. 
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been  artificially  prepared,  further  than  that  the  soil  had  been  excavated 
to  receive  the  vessel. 

Tlie  SimplicHy  of  the  InterfnetUs, — No  stones  whatever  seem  to  have 
l)een  built  up  or  set  in  position  in  association  with  the  urns.  No  arti- 
ficially worked  objects  were  found  other  than  the  urns,  and  there  was 
apparently  an  absence  of  layers  of  wood  ashes  and  of  deposits  of  bones 
without  urns.  The  bones  and  earthy  matter  have  been  carefully  sifted 
and  examined. 

Tfie  Material  of  the  Urns. — The  urns  have  as  usual  been  made  with- 
out  the  aid  of  the  wheel,  of  clay  into  which  have  been  worked  small 
fragments  of  pounded-up  stone  which  are  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  material.  The  fragments  appear  rarely  on  the  surface,  especially 
the  exterior  surface.  The  vessels  have  been  fire-hardened  after  being 
decorated  and  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  The  pounded-up  stones 
would  strengthen  the  walls  and  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  vessels 
during  the  firing  process. 

Wood  Charci>al. — One  or  two  very  small  pieces  of  wood  charcoal 
were  detected  among  the  bones  covered  by  urn  No.  2.  The  presence  of 
only  a  few  particles  of  charcoal  with  the  bones,  and  the  apparent  absence 
of  charcoal  in  the  soil  immediately  round  the  urns  Nos.  1  to  3,  indicate 
that  the  process  of  cremation  did  not  probably  take  place  upon  the  spot 
where  the  urns  were  l)uried. 

The  Probable  Presence  of  Bronze. — I  observed  a  stain  of  a  bright  green 
colour  on  a  vertebra  associated  with  urn  No.  2.  This  may  indicate  that 
a  bronze  im[)lement  or  weapon  had  been  deposited  with  the  remains. 

Th^  Ancient  Excxivations, — The  extent  of  the  disturbance  of  the  soil 
above  and  round  the  urns  was  not  observed,  and  it  is  not  therefore 
])ossil)le  to  say  definitely  how  far  horizontally  the  prehistoric  excavators- 
had  worked  in  digging  holes  for  the  deposit  of  the  vessels. 

Vertically  they  did  not  go  far ;  and  assuming  the  level  of  the  pre- 
historic surface  not  to  have  materially  changed  since  the  time  of  the 
interments,  the  cavities  made  for  urns  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been 
more  than  2  feet  each  in  (h^pth,  and  for  urn  No.  3  not  more  than  3  feet- 
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in  depth.  The  size  of  the  urn  seems  thus  to  have  in  some  measure 
dictated  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  the  largest  urn,  No.  3,  having 
apparently  been  set  more  deeply  than  its  companions. 

The  Shape  and  Deooration  op  the  Urns. 

The  Newlands  urns  belong  to  a  well-known  type  of  cinerary  urn, 
and  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age.  The  contour  of  this  pottery- 
type  is  usually  that  of  two  truncated  cones  (of  about  equal  diameter  at 
their  widest)  set  base  to  base  with  an  interpolated  zone  which  is  very 
often  constricted.  The  constricted  part  and  the  upper  cone  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  nearly  equal  depth.  In  each  case  the  lower  half  of  the  vessel  is 
plain^  with  flat  base  and  like  a  flower-pot,  though  generally  having  some- 
what more  rapidly  expanding  walls.  The  walls  rise  from  the  base 
sharply,  without  rounding  off,  at  an  angle  of  about  50  degrees,  to  a  point 
about  half-way  up  the  height  of  the  vessel.  It  is  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  vessel  that  the  potter  has  displayed  his  capabilities  as  artist.  The 
presumption  that  the  prehistoric  potter  was  a  male  is  perhaps  un- 
warranted, as  there  is  evidence  derivable  from  other  discoveries  of  urns, 
such  as  the  small  size  of  the  finger  and  nail  imprints  on  the  clay,  which 
points  to  women  having  been  the  potters,  as  they  are  recorded  to  have 
been  in  some  primitive  communities. 

The  upper  half  of  each  vessel  from  group  No.  I.  is  divided  into  two 
equal  and  distinct  zones,  the  demarcation  between  the  zones  being 
emphasised  by  the  overhanging  brim. 

Urn  No.  1. — Urn  No.  1  (fig.  3)  stands  about  11 J  inches  high,  measures 
9  inches  outside  across  the  mouth,  and  has  a  base  4  inches  in  diameter. 
In  this  urn  the  second  or  lower  zone  is  destitute  of  ornament,  and 
is  bounded  on  its  lower  side  by  a  plain  moulding,  and  the  outline 
of  its  surface  is  a  harmonious  continuation  of  the  contour  lino  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  vessel.  This  is  not  a  common  feature,  as  the  lower 
zone  is  usually  pronouncedly  constricted  or  waist-like.  The  higher  zone, 
the  contour  line  of  which  slopes  inwards,  is  bounded  on  its  upper 
margin  by  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  and  is  divided  from  the  lower  zone  by 
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erhmiging  riJge  already  menlioned.  The  higlier  Kone  lias  1 
fillod  in  by  two  series  of  lines  incised  by  some  sbarp-pointed  implement 
before  Lbe  clay  was  fired,  eacb  line  of  one  series  crossing  diagoniUly  lliv 
iieigUbourinf;  lines  of  tlie  otiier.  The  lines  of  each  series  have  an 
obliquity  of  nbout  W,  Each  line  intersects  from  3  tu  4  of  its 
immediate  non-parallel  iiei)^bhours,  these  being  placed  two  in  the  space 
of  an  inch,  and  llio  depth  of  the  zone  Iteing  2  inches. 


Fig.  3,   UniNn.  1.  Neul.ndB.     [J.) 


FiR,  4.  I'm  No.  2.  NewUnciB.     (J.) 


The  riiua  of  all  three  urns  are  ornamented  and  are  lievelled  inwards, 
the  angle  of  the  inclination  beiug  a]>out  45  degrees.  The  rim  of  urn 
No.  1  is  about  half  an  inch  broad,  is  fully  occupied  by  a  design  of 
incised  lines  in  two  intersecting  sete  of  zigzags,  forming  a  series  of 
equal-sized  lozenges,  centrally  placed  on  the  rim,  and  having  their 
lan^'er  axes  parallel  witb  its  edges, 

Urn  No.  2. — Thi-'  urn  (fig.  4)  meaaitres  12  inches  in  height;  the 
outside  measiireiiiiiu  urn  ■.■;.-  tlji'  tin.nuh  iA.^  inches,  and  the  diameter  <tl 
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the  bni^e  4}  inches.  It  has  a  siniilnr  averlianging  upper  loiie^lnit  a 
plain  conitricte^  lower  u>tie.  The  upper  zi>ne  has  nrmiigni  uimn  it 
lines  formeil  when  tlic  clay  v/aa  still  soft  hy  the  iin]>i«ssions  of  what 
lit  first  sight  look  remarkably  like  a  number  of  seeil  vessels  nttached  on 
each  flide  of  a  miil-rib,  like  small  hend^  of  degenerate  wheat,  or  of  some 
cereal   grosa.     The  impressions,  of  which  a  photograph  of   the    iiilnal 


i  mode  to  form  a  pnttern  in  xi^zit^js,  iind  tlivy 
r  groups. 

'  like  that  of  i 


r«ii!e  is  shown  in  fig.  ; 
false  occur  in  irreguliir 

The  rim  oF  tim  No.  2,  like  that  of  urn  No.   1,  Jx  about  linlf-iin-inch 

I  broad  and  has  on  its  outer  edge  a  line  of  impressed  cord  pnttem  like  the 

limpreflBions  just  mentioned,  but  the  rest  of  the  siirfaiw  of  the  riiu  is 

Eoccupied  by  a  symmetrical  single  zigzag  line  made  by  the  iuipresaioii  of 

i  cord  formed  by  two  strands  twisted.     The  line  is  mciro  compnctly  set 

Q  the  zigzng  lines  on  the  rim  of  urn  No.  1,  the  com|iouent  straight 

ines  being  uboiil  tiiree-fourths  of  an  indi  long. 
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A  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  employed  to 
impress  the  markings  upon  the  upper  zone  of  urn  No.  2,  the  fragments 
of  the  urn  were  shown  to  Dr  F.  0.  Bower,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  kindly  reports  that  he  has  found 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  states  that  the  sugges- 
tion he  makes,  viz.,  that  the  impressions  are  those  of  some  gramineous 
ear,  is  of  a  very  tentative  nature,  and  far  from  being  a  conviction  in  his 
own  mind.  Of  grasses,  the  nearest  which  Professor  Bower  suggests  is  one 
of  the  small  spelts,  e.g.,  Triticum  mariococcum  (L.),  or  Triticum  Spelta 
(L.),  which  grains  were  in  very  early  cultivation. 

Mr  Peter  Ewing,  F.L.S.,  who  kindly  undertook  an  examination  of 
the  markings,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  those  of  a  naturally  grown 
object,  because  (I)  a  rachis  with  its  attached  flowers  or  grains  would  give 
a  more  regular  impression  than  these  markings,  in  which  the  lobe-like 
hollows  are  not  equally  apart ;  and  (2),  the  direction  of  the  strix  perceiv- 
able in  some  of  the  hollows  is  not  coincident  with,  but  runs  obliquely  to, 
the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  hollow.  Mr  Ewing  conjectures 
the  markings  are  the  result  of  a  gouging-out  of  the  soft  clay  (before  it 
was  hardened)  by  means  of  a  tool,  possibly  of  bone. 

As  the  question  is  important,  and  bears  upon  the  cultivation  of  cereals  in 
Britain  during  the  Bronze  Period,^  and  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  having 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  four-plaited  cord  having  been  the  object 
used,  the  following  experiments  were  carried  out.  Cords  were  plaited  in 
3,  4,  and  5  regular  plaits.  An  impression  of  each  of  the  three  plai tings 
was  made  in  soft  clay  which  was  afterwards  hardened  by  fire.  Casts  of 
these  impressions  were  then  taken.  Casts  were  also  made  of  the  mark- 
ings on  the  urns  and  casts  of  these  casts  taken.  Thus  the  markings, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  both  sunk  and  in  relief,  could  be  compared. ^ 

^  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  calls  njy  attention  to  p.  Ill  in  Mr  Mortimer's  recently 
published  Forty  Years^  Diggings^  where  there  is  recorded  the  occurrence  of  part  of 
a  head  of  wheat  enclosed  in  the  clay  forming  the  wall  of  a  "  food-vessel,"  and  charred 
in  the  firinpf. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  decorative  schemes  on  the  rims  of  urns  No.  1  and  No.  2 
reveals  that  the  artist  spread  out  the  zigzags  on  rim  of  No.  1  where  it  was  double,  and 
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Tlie  uompariBou  allowed  that  tlie  prehistoric  potter  used  a  four-plaited 
cord.  The  sinuosity  of  the  tuarkinga,  the  forking  of  some  of  the  cords  where 
theconiponentatrRiida  have  become  loosened,  and  the  length  of  Bome  of  ibe 
markings,  which  nin  without  a  break  for  2}  inches,  being  out  of  propor- 
||[^n  to  their  lireadth  if  considered  as  impreesiona  of  an  ear  of  grnin,  all  iii- 
cate  Chat  a  cord  has  been  uaert.'     The  impresaions.  wlien  viewed  in  relief 


Fig.  a.  Murkirip  <.ii  Urn  No. 
and  under  a  lens,  were  imrticularly  instructive,  us  the  various  Btrauils  could 
be  traced  as  they  mu  under  and  over  from  one  aide  to  another.  A  photo- 
graph of  some  of  the  markings  enlarged  four  times  is  shown  in  fig.  6. 

•eleeted  >  serifS  of  leas  o)jrii.ie  ani^lea  for  the  single  lins  on  the  rim  of  No.  '2,  lupple- 
menting  tlie  com  [rata  tive  rneat;reness  of  Ihe  fuiglp  liginf;  bj  n  pldin  line  on  the 
DiRTgin.  In  each  case  proctioully  tlie  same  ilefptie  of  faloeia  in  th«  decorative  elTeot 
u  reached,  but  by  ititfertnt  nicBDa.  The  work  in  eioh  inntance  finiihfs  off  at  tlie 
samr  point— a  point,  by  the  way,  at  vhicb  the  modem  ilworator  has  teldom  the 
good  taste  to  csll  a  halt.  Identical  anistic  impulses  seem  to  hare  inibiird  the  niind  of 
_  Mch  ot  tliB  ortiits  :  or  not  improbably  the  two  rims  were  decoiated  by  the  same  hand. 
an  Apprndix  (p.  G51),  Ihv  reaclts  of  further  vxprriments  are  dpBcribcd. 
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pimcBcnutos  of  tbk  socibty,  mat  s,  ims. 

.Ke,  but  is 


{.'rs  No.  3  ia  not  only  the  largest  of  I 
[utKBst  sejiukhra]   veaaeU  reconliu)    from   Scotland.      It    bean 
itncumtiuii  UiAti  its  two  cotui>anion  urns. 

Thp  contour  of  the  lower  zone  is  much  uonstrit'ted.  heiriK  |i 


That  of  the  hi^lier 


8  slopes  inwiirda   tiU  its  termiiiali™ 
t  of  tlic 


at  the  rim,  ami  Irttcaya  slight  convexity.     The  outside  diameter  o 
iiioHth  is  15  inchea.     T^mOAt  of  the  vessel  (fig.  7)  is  IS  inches,  of 
which  1 1  inches  araJ^^^Bt  the  pluiiLMlhBrt.  the  remaining  T 

iiu-Ih-*  beiuu  " 
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inches  in  depth  respectively.  Both  zones  are  filled  mth  straight  lines 
of  the  impressed  twisted  cord  pattern.  In  the  lower,  the  lines  run  at  a 
slight  angle  from  the  perpendicular,  and  as  is  usual  run  from  left  to 
right  and  are  roughly  parallel  to  each  other  and  equi-distant  about 
1  inch. 

In  the  upper  zone  the  lines  run  up  and  down  in  a  treble  zigzag,  and 
are  placed  about  1  inch  apart,  the  change  in  direction  of  the  line  taking 
place  at  distances  of  about  1  inch.  As  is  usual  in  the  {wttery  decoration 
of  the  Scottish  Bronze  Age,  each  line  seems  to  run  first  from  left  to 
right,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  zone.'  The  ornamentation  of  the 
rim  of  this  urn  consists  of  a  zigzag  line  of  the  usual  twisted  cord 
pattern.  The  design  is  well  spread  out  and  the  angle  formed  by  the 
lines  very  obtuse,  the  surface  available  for  decoration  being  just  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  straight  lines  composing  the  zigzag 
being  J  inch  long. 

Inferences  from  the  I'onitian  and  Shape  of  the  Urtu. — It  cannot  be 
stated  whether,  at  the  period  of  the  Newlands  deposit,  the  um  was 
more  frequently  inverted  than  placed  in  a  normal  position.  Both 
fashions  h.ive  been  noticed  to  occur  in  the  same  cemetery  and  with 
what  were  almost  certainly  contemporary  burials.  To  secure  the 
contente,  slabs  of  stone  were  not  unusually  placed  over  the  urn  when 
it  stood  upright,  and  under  the  urn  when  it  was  inverted.  I  have 
discovered  one  instance  where  an  urn  (bucket-ahaped  and  plain),  con- 
taining apparently  incinerated  remains,  had  been  placed  on  its  side, 
and  a  email  flat  stone  set  upright  against  the  mouth,  and  a  "  kit "  of 
flint  tools  placed  in  the  soil  above  the  vessel. 

The  Employment  of  Um»  of  Laige  Size. — Urns  of  a  cinerary  type 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  kind.  It  seems  certain  that  as  the 
size  of  the  vessel  increased  so  also  would  the  potter  require  to  CKercise 

'  By  B  study  of  tlie  direction,  overlappm)i;  and  general  cbnificter  of  the  inipreswi] 
»nd  iacised  line*  ol  preliistoric  pottery,  a  fairly  accurate  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  methods  of  the  artist— what  lines  he  first  sltotched  in,  and  wliat  were  the 
fiaishing  toncbes,  and  it  msy  bs  possible  at  tiinaa  to  tell  wlieilier  lie  was  right  or 
left-handed. 
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greater  skill  and  expend  greater  labour.  The  occurrence  of  sepulchral 
vessels  of  abnormally  great  dimensions  is  nevertheless  possibly  quite 
accidental.^ 

Sepulchral  clay  vessels  in  Scotland  rarely  exceed  15  inches  in  height* 
The  other  classes  of  British  Bronze  Age  ceramic  found  with  interments, 
"  Food  Vessels,"  **  Drinking  Cups,"  and  "  Incense  Cups,"  to  use  the 
fanciful  names  which  have  been  invented,  are  all  much  smaller.  In 
the  south-east  of  Spain,  MM.  Henri  and  Louis  Siret  discovered 
specimens  of  a  type  of  large  sepulchral  urn  containing  unbumt 
human  bones,  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age  in  Spain, 

^  No  theories  have  apparently  been  formulated  as  to  why  uras  of  exceptionally 
large  size,  such  as  uni  No.  3,  should  have  been  employed.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  there  was  some  si^cial  reason  for  their  manufacture.  The  most  likely  of  the 
factors  which  may  have  entered  into  the  choice  of  the  size  of  an  urn  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  examination. 

(1)  A  very  large  size  may  have  been  intended  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
deceased  ;  or 

(2)  may  have  been  meant  to  testify  to  the  exceptional  esteem  or  veneration  in 
which  the  individual  was  held  ;  or 

(3)  may  have  been  supposed  necessary  from  the  large  stature  or  proportions  of 
the  deceased  ;  or 

(4)  may  have  been  intended  to  contain  the  burnt  bones  of  more  than  one 
individual  ;  or 

(5)  to  contain,  in  addition  to  human  bones,  the  skeletons,  or  part  of  the  skeletons, 
of  animals. 

No  case  seems  to  have  been  found  in  the  British  Islands  of  an  unbumt  human 
skeleton  having  been  deposited  in  an  urn. 

If  it  be  found  {mssililc  to  demonstrate,  after  the  accumulation  of  more  data  than 
is  presently  available,  that  there  is  as  a  rule  more  elaboration  in  the  super-structures 
or  in  the  grave-goods  associated  with  cinerary  urns  of  large  size,  than  in  those  of 
small  size,  perhaps  we  should  learn  whether  the  suppositions  1  and  2  have  any 
foundation  in  fact. 

Careful  examination  of  the  osseous  contents  should,  however,  throw  light  on  the 
suggested  causes  given  under  headings  3  to  5.  The  most  unlikely  supposition  of 
all  is  certainly  that  offered  under  the  fifth  heading.  Yet,  such  are  the  surprises  met 
with  in  the  study  of  prehistoric  Archaeology,  that  actual  examination  seems  to 
indicate  grounds  for  suggesting  that  the  abnormal  cubical  capacity  of  some  urns,  if 
intentional,  was  arr  allow  osseous  fragment!  belonging  to  the  lower  animals 

bring  intcrre<l  ir  ?1  with  \nuniUJt^^/^-{P.S.A,S.y  vol.  vii.  p.  372.) 

'  I  have  bet  i  a   note  <  ifi|^^^^^Bi<(^8h   cinerarv   vessels,  the 

heiglit  of  whi  te. 
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if  not  to  an  earlier  period.  The  diameter  at  the  mouth  in  the  case  of 
some  of  these  urns  exceeds  26  inches.  It  is  thought  that  such  large 
urns  may  have  been  moulded  in  sections,  which  were  put  together 
when  the  clay  was  moist. 

Group  ^o,  II. 

On  Friday,  16th  September  following,  I  was  apprised  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  five  additional  dei)osits,  these  having  taken  place  on  the 
preceding  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  As  in  the  previous  cases,  I  was 
unfortunately  absent  at  the  time  of  the  discoveries,  but  Mr  Anderson 
and  ^Ir  Auchterlonie  were  again  a])le  to  furnish  details,  and  having 
previously  read  the  note  on  Group  No.  1,  they  were  aware  of  the  facts 
which  it  was  desirable  to  record. 

The  Disposition  of  Vie  Dejfosits. — When  excavating  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  railway  as  the  first  discoveries,  and  83  yards  to  the 
west  of  that  place,  an  urn  with  burnt  bones,  and  near  it  four  pits 
without  traces  of  pottery,  but  with  wood  charcoal  and  bones,  were 
found.  These  five  deposits  may  be  numbered  4  to  8,  in  the  order  of 
their  coming  to  light. 

As  explained  by  ^lessrs  Anderson  &  Auchterlonie,  either  one  or  other 
of  whom  was  present  at  the  disclosure  of  the  remains,  deposits  Nos.  5, 
4  and  8  were  placed  in  a  straight  line,  as  were  also  Nos.  6,  4  and  7,  the 
centre  of  the  group  having  been  No.  4.  A  line  through  5,  4  and  8  was 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  through  6,  4,  and  7.  Reckoning  the  measure- 
ments from  the  centre  of  each  deposit,  Nos.  5  and  8  were  each  5  feet 
distant,  and  6  and  7  each  2^  feet  distant  from  No.  4.  This  disposition 
is  curiously  symmetrical.  A  line  through  No.  8  and  5  lay  about  2* 
north  of  north-west  (mag.).  Tlie  cottage  in  the  back-garden  of  which 
Group  No.  II.  was  discovered,  is  the  second  double  cottage  south-east 
of  the  junction  of  Broomhall  Road  and  Earlspark  Avenue.  A  line 
from  deposit  No.  4  drawn  towards  and  at  right  angles  to  the  back  wall 
of  the  cottage  meets  thai  wall  at  a  point  4  feet  6  inches  from  the 
west  corner  of  the  cottage,  and  measures  30  feet  6  inches. 
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Ihm  No,  4. — When  discovered  the  basal  portions  of  this  um  were 
wanting.     The  greatest   care  was  taken   in   noting   the   details  of  the 
position.      The   surrounding    gravel   was   first   removed   and    the    um 
exposed  down  to  the  rim,  when  it  was   seen  to  have  been  placed    in 
the  usual  inverted  position.     It  was  found  impossible  to  lift  the  um  in 
one  piece  as  the  walls  were  fractured.     The  pieces  were,  however,   in 
their  original  position,  and  after  they  had  been  cautiously  removed  there 
was  revealed  a  core  consisting  of  an  intact,  fairly  compacted  mass  of 
black  earth,  wood  ashes,  and  bones.     Some  sand  and  gravel  was  also 
present  in  the  core,  and   had  probably  been    washed   in   through    the 
imperfect  basal  part.     Rain  water  had  no  doubt  obtained  access  also, 
and   may  have   assisted    in    increasing   the   solidity  of   the   core.      Mr 
Anderson  sifted  and  washed  through  a  sieve  some  of  the  material  of 
the  core,  but   noticed   nothing   of   special   note,  except  a    number    of 
human   teeth.      The    urn   had    been  set  in  a  cavity  excavated    for    it. 
As    if   to   allow  the    vessel    to    rest   upon   a   secure    foundation,   eight 
water- rolled  stones  of  different  sizes,  shapes  and  material,  none  having 
a  larger  dimension  than  5  inches,  and  the  smallest  having  a  maximum 
dimension  of  2  inches,  were  found,  in  a  somewhat  circular  manner,  in 
the  same  plane,  at  the   bottom  of  the  cavity,  so  that  the  rim  of  the 
vessel  rested  on  the  stones.     The  coarseness  of  the  gravel  in  which  the 
deposits  of  Group  No.  IT.  were  found  may  account  for  the  employment 
of  the  stones.     It  would  be  less  easy  in  gravel  than  in  sand  to  obtain  a 
flat   and   secure   bed   for   an  urn.     Further  than  the  placing  of  eight 
stones  there  was  no  prepared  foundation.     No  stone  was  placed  against 
the  side  of  the  urn  nor  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity.     The 
prehistoric  diggers  had  evidently  made  a  pit  of  a  size  just  sufficient  to 
contain  the  urn. 

On  the  disclosure  of  urn  No.  4,  it  was  noticed  that  the  mass  of  black 
earth,  wood  ashes,  and  burnt  bones  which  was  seen  to  have  formed  a 
core,  was  not  spread  over  an  area  greater  than  that  covered  by  the  urn. 
This  apparently  indicates  that  the  materials  referred  to  were  contained 
in   the  urn  when  it   was  deposited,  and  that   they  were   not   interred 
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prior  to  the  uni  being  placed  in  position  over  tliem.  This  evidence  is, 
however,  perhaps  insulhcient  for  the  belief  that  )>efore  its  hurial  the 
um  had  its  contente  sealed  up  by  some  perishable  covering  placed  over 
its  mouth. 

The  contents  of  the  um  iu  this  case  seem  to  have  tilled  the  um.  If 
only  a  small  quantity  of  material  he  found  inside  an  inverted  um,  then 
it  is  conceivnble  that  the  material  to  be  covereil  was  simply  g;atliered  in 
a  small  heap,  ami  the  um,  then  empty  and  without  a  cover,  placed  over 


FiR.  8.  Um  No.  *,  SewUnds.    (i-l 


the  material.  The  rim  was  at  a  depth  of  20  inches  from  the  modem 
surface.  The  iiearuess  of  the  base  (wbicli  was  uppermost)  to  th« 
surface  may  account  for  the  hssal  portions  having  disappeared. 

The  decoration  of  um  No.  4  (fig.  8)  b  of  unusual  ricluieas.  Tlic 
absence  of  any  deep  overhanging  rim,  or  of  a  constricted  second  zone,  oi 
of  any  sudden  changes  in  the  contour  line,  is  comj^enaated  for  by  the  mre 
of  bulil  work  in  relief-  The  ornamentation  is  not  confined  to 
)ea  or  bonzontjd  panels,  as  so  often  happens.  There  ar«  indeed 
IHB,  and  one  of  these  is  again  subdivided,  but  not  pronouncedly. 
K^deeoTstion  extend?  apparently  very  neatly  to  the  hose,  aa  unusual 
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feature,  but  its  limit  downwards  is  unknown,  as  the  basal  portions  are 
wanting.     Sufficient  fragments  remain  to  show  the  contour  and  decora- 
tion to  a  point  12  inches  downwards  in  vertical  height  from  the  rim. 
The  inner  and  outer  diameters  at  the  mouth  have  been  13  and  14  inches 
respectively.      The   rim   is   plain,  with  a   slight   inward   bevel.       The 
contour  line  of  the  first   or   topmost   zone   extends   slightly  outwards, 
neither  bulging  outwards  nor  inwards,  to  a  point  2J  inches  from  the 
rim,   whence  it  curves  rapidly  outwards  for  about   an   inch.     It   then 
proceeds  convexly  inwards  and  downwards  in  a  full  uniform  curve  to  a 
point  at  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel  has  broken  off.      Three 
horizontal  mouldings  occur.     The  first  marks  the  boundary  between  the 
topmost  zone  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  vessel. 

Four  inches  beneath  the  first  moulding  is  a  second,  while  5  inches 
still  lower  is  a  third  moulding.  The  mouldings  have  been  formed  by 
laying  on  to  the  body  of  the  wall  rounded  strips  of  clay  about  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  while  the  clay  of  the  wall  and  that  of  the  strip  were 
still  soft.  As  can  be  seen  at  places  where  the  strip  has  since  been 
broken  off,  the  potter  drew  a  shallow  gutter  along  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  walls  to  which  he  (or  she)  intended  to  affix  the  strip 
of  clay. 

The  gutters,  which  are  about  one- tenth  of  the  breadth  of  the  moulding, 
may  have  been  made  to  assist  to  secure  the  strips  of  clay  in  position, 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  they  were  merely  preliminary  sketchings-in 
to  indicate  where  the  mouldings  were  to  be  laid.  So  far  as  the  exterior 
of  the  vessel  is  concerned  they  were  made  apparently  before  any  of 
the  other  lines  were  incised,  as  the  lines  incised  in  the  interior  of  the 
panels  sometimes  cut  into  the  mouldings. 

After  the  strip  was  in  position  it  was  apparently  carefully  worked 
with  the  fingers  into  the  body  of  the  wall,  keeping  it,  however,  always 
in  high  relief,  though  making  it  usually  a  little  broader  than  high. 
The  topmost  or  first  zone  is,  as  usual,  more  lavishly  decorated  than 
any  other  part.  There,  over  the  interior  of  the  zone,  are  laid  similar 
strips  of  clay,  forming  a  zigzag  line  in  relief  which  ranges  over   the 
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whole  depth  (2  J  inches)  of  the  zone  and  runs  at  angles  of  about  45"  to 
the  line  of  the  rim. 

The  triangular  spaces  thus  formed  appear  of  course  as  if  counter-sunk. 
Each  space  is  filled  with  roughly  parallel  incised  lines,  about  three  in 
the  space  of  an  inch.  The  direction  of  the  lines  in  each  space  has 
been  skilfully  chosen  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  variety, 
the  lines  in  one  space  not  running  in  the  same  direction  as  those  in 
the  immediately  adjoining  spaces.  This  harmonious  effect  is  strengthened 
by  the  direction  being  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangular  space. 

Zone  No.  2  is,  as  mentioned,  bounded  below  and  above  by  lines  in 
relief  A  contrast  has  been  produced  in  it  by  having  lines  in  relief 
placed  perpendicularly  at  distances  of  about  4  inches  from  each  other. 
This  interior  relief-work  is  of  less  extent  than  the  work  in  relief  in 
the  interior  of  zone  No.  1.  This  is  in  confonnity  with  the  artistic 
impulse  which,  during  the  period  of  the  Bronze  Age,  almost  invariably 
dictated  that  the  lower  the  zone  the  less  importance  it  should  have, 
i'hese  vertically  placed  mouldings  are  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
apex  of  a  triangle  of  the  topmost  zone.  There  is  thus  the  pleasing 
effect  of  five  lines  in  relief  meeting  at  the  same  point.  The  rectangular, 
counter-sunk  panels  in  zone  No.  2  which  are  thus  formed  by  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  mouldings  are  filled  with  groups  of  incised 
lines  which  are  placed  parallel,  about  J  of  an  inch  apart.  Each  group 
is  somewhat  irregularly  placed,  and  the  component  lines  of  one  run 
in  directions  different  from  those  of  its  immediate  neighbours. 

The  third  zone  (of  which  the  fragments  are  now  lost)  was  bounded  by 
mouldings,  and  deeper  than  zone  No.  2,  but  had  no  relief  work  in  the 
interior.  It  was  thus  given  less  decorative  value  than  either  of  the 
upper  zones.  There  was  a  single  incised  line  running  horizontally  and 
carefully  placed  medially.  From  this  middle  line  were  two  series  of 
incised  lines  filling  the  entire  space.  One  series,  that  in  the  lower 
sab-panel,  ran  downwards  and  at  an  angle  of  45'  from  right  to  left, 
while  those  of  other  series  (those  in  the  upper  sub-panel)  ran  upwards 
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at  the  same  inclination  from  right  to  left.  The  lines  comprising  each 
series  were  carefully  drawn  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  ^  of  an  inch 
apart.     The  whole  formed  a  herring-bone  ornamentation. 

I^neatli  this  zone  were  fragments  of  the  wall  showing  another  zone 
with  lines  incised  and  running  at  an  angle  of  45"  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  but  the  character  of  the  decoration  was  indeterminable^  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  basal  portions. 

The  mouldings  are  at  times  decorated  by  the  impression  of  some 
blunt-pointed  tool. 

The  inside  of  the  rim,  corresponding  to  the  whole  area  of  the  topmost 
zone  (which  is  2J  inches  deep),  is  decorated  by  lines  made  by  a  tool 
with  a  somewhat  frayed-out,  broad  point,  possibly  a  reed  or  twig  with  a 
roughly  fractured  end. 

The  tool  scraped  out  a  passage  as  it  was  drawn  quickly  along  the 
surface  of  the  soft  clay.  The  character  of  the  passages  is  similar  to 
the  little  gutters,  already  described,  found  underlying  the  strips  of 
clay  forming  the  mouldings  on  the  exterior  of  the  vessel.  The  passages 
are  arranged  in  the  familiar  herring-bone  pattern,  but  there  is  no 
medial  line,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the  wall  at 
the  centre  of  the  panel,  the  areas  below  and  above  the  thickening 
being  somewhat  concave.  In  cinerary  vessels  ridges  such  as  this 
occasionally  occur  found  the  interior  near  the  rim,  but  their  use,  if 
they  were  not  purely  decorative,  is  not  clear.  They  may  have  been 
intended  to  support  a  circular  plaque  or  cover,  fitted  into  the  neck 
of  the  vessel  to  protect  the  contents. 

Depont  No.  5. — For  a  distance  of  about  15  inches  immediately  under 
the  surface  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  ancient  excavation  owing 
to  disturbances  in  the  superficial  soil.  Beneath  this  superficial  layer 
it  was  seen  that  the  pit  extended  to  a  further  depth  of  9  inches 
and  that  it  was  oval,  being  27  inches  by  21  inches,  the  longer  axis 
of  the  oval  lying  in  ii  direction  towards  dejK)sits  Nos.  4  and  8. 

The  coarseness  of  the  gravel  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out 
the  exact  lines  of  demarcation  of  the  a|^HMie  ancient  disturbance. 
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There  were  no  built-in  stones  or  traces  of  pottery  or  of  a  prepared 
floor.  The  pit,  from  a  depth  of  15  inches  downwards  to  its  base,  was 
filled  with  black  earth  and  wood  charcoal,  but  of  osseous  remains  there 
were  only  faint  traces. 

The  other  Deposits  in  Pits. — Of  the  other  pits,  No.  6  was  slightly  oval 
and  of  similar  dimensions  to  No.  5 ;  No.  7  was  circular  and  the  smallest, 
being  only  12  inches  in  diameter;  and  No.  8  was  circular  and  about  24 
inches  in  diameter.  The  depth  in  each  case  did  not  materially  vary,  but 
No.  6  had  a  depth  of  only  6  inches  of  filled-in  material  under  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  15  inches  of  disturbed  soil.  In  this  pit  some  pieces  of 
charcoal  of  unusually  large  size,  being  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  were 
found.  On  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  pits  being  washed  by  Mr 
Anderson,  osseous  fragments  and  gravel  only  were  noticed. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  burials  after  cremation  without  urns  in  the 
same  cemeteries  with  urn-burials.  Possibly,  indeed,  they  are  more 
common  than  the  records  show,  as  doubtless  such  simple  burials  would 
often  remain  undetected.  Burnt  osseous  remains  buried  without  urns 
are  naturally  not  so  well  preserved  as  when  protected  by  urns. 

The  Relationship  of  the  five  Deposits, — It  seems  almost  certain  that  in 
Group  No.  II.  all  the  deposits  are  separate  burials.  Their  symmetrical 
disposition  seems  to  point  to  their  having  been  contemporary,  but 
whether  broadly  or  precisely  so  is  a  difficult  question.  The  very  frag- 
mentary condition  of  the  osseous  fragments  in  the  umless  burials  (if 
burials  they  were)  will  make  it  probably  impossible  to  say  what  class  of 
osseous  remains  were  placed  in  the  pits.  The  smallness  of  the  cubical 
capacity  of  pit  No.  7  is  worthy  of  note. 

Wood  Charcoal. — The  wood  charcoal  from  deposits  Nos.  3  and  4  was 
submitted  to  Professor  Percy  Groom,  who  was  good  enough  to  undertake 
its  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  charcoal  from  No.  3  the  pieces  were 
found  to  be  too  small  to  be  satisfactory,  but  in  the  case  of  No.  4 
Professor  Percy  Groom  was  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  and  reports 
as  follows : — "  First,  it  is  wood  of  a  broad-leaved  (dicotyledonous)  tree. 
Secondly,  it  is  not   oak,  chesnut,  ash,  elm,  hornbeam,  hazel,  plane  or 
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beech.     Thirdly,  I  think   that   it   is   alder.     To   determine    this  wood 
absolutely — if  it  be  possible — would  require  more  time  than  I  can  devote 
to  the  question.     I  might,  however,  recommend  you  to  send  the  wood  to 
Mr  Stone,  who  is  a  specialist  on  timber  structure,  and  if  he,   after    a 
more  prolonged  examination   and   more   detailed  one  (by  cutting  the 
specimen  pieces),  arrives  independently  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wood 
is  alder^  then  I  think  you  may  regard  it  as  certain.     Of  course  it  is  a 
difficult  bit  of  work,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  colour,  know  the  hard- 
ness, or  ascertain  the  fine  microscopical  structure  of  the  wood." 

Following  Professor  Groom's  suggestion,  Mr  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S., 
was  communicated  with.  He  says,  "  I  have  failed  entirely  to  obtain 
a  section,  without  which  I  can  offer  no  certain  opinion.  The  resources 
of  the  Hiological  Laboratory  at  the  Birmingham  University  have  been 
placed  at  my  disfK)saI  without  avail.  None  of  the  demonstrators  can 
do  anything  with  the  charcoal,  which  is  too  soft  and  crumbling.  From 
a  superficial  examination  with  a  lens,  I  conjecture  that  the  wood  is 
alder." 

Report  on  Burnt  Bones  from  Newlands,  Langside,  Glasgow. 
By  Thomas  H.  Bryce,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  material  submitted  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr  Ludovic  M*L. 
Mann  consists  of  four  separate  deposits  found  under  cinerary  urns,  and 
three  bags  of  gravel,  osseous  debris,  and  pieces  of  charcoal  collected  from 
the  pits  placed  round  one  of  the  urns. 

The  osseous  fragments  from  all  the  deposits  have  the  typical  appear- 
ance and  fracture  of  human  bones  calcined  by  cremation.  The  fragments 
which  were  protected  from  contact  with  the  soil  by  the  urns  have  a 
chalky  white  surface,  while  those  which  lay  under  urn  No.  4  and  those 
collected  from  the  gravel  in  the  pits  have  the  dark  colour  of  burnt  bone 
found  in  the  soil. 

The  bones  forming  each  deposit  were  carefully  examined,  and  those 
which  could  be  accurately  identified  selected.  A  number  of  these 
furnish  data  regarding  the  age,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  sex,  of  the 
individual.  In  cremated  interments  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  and 
ribs  are  always  broken  into  small  cracked  and  often  twusted  fragments. 
The  articular  extremities  have  generally  resisted  the  fire  more  than  the- 
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shafts,  and  portions  remain  which  enable  one  to  determine  whether 
ossification  has  been  completed.  Frequently — and  this  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  curious  circumstance — some  of  the  phalanges,  though  burnt 
through,  remain  entire.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  often  partly 
preserved  though  the  processes  are  broken  away.  In  the  skull,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  generally  the  petrous  temporal  which  has  shown  most 
resistance  to  the  fire,  while  the  other  bones  of  the  base  and  the  vault 
are  only  represented  by  small  pieces.  Some  portion  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  generally  present,  and  the  teeth,  though  completely  calcined,  are 
sometimes  preserved  entire. 

Urn  No.  1. — This  deposit  is  represented  by  a  few  fragments.  Certain 
of  them  show  that  the  individual  was  of  adult  age. 

Urn  No,  2. — The  bones  are  specially  white,  as  if  they  had  been  more 
completely  protected  than  in  the  other  cases.  All  the  fragments  are 
said  to  have  been  preserved,  but  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  skeleton  had  been  reduced  to  fine  ash,  the  existing 
remains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  bones.  Some 
whole  phalanges  show  that  their  epiphyses  were  united,  so  that  the 
individual  must  have  passed  the  20th  year ;  but  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  sacrum  shows  that  the  first  and  second  segments  have  not  been 
completely  united,  so  that  the  age  can  be  determined  as  being  about  five 
and  twenty. 

Several  of  the  bones  show  light  green  stains. 

Large  Urn  No.  3. — This  deposit  is  specially  large.  The  bones  are 
greyish  in  colour,  a  few  are  grey-black.  The  fragments  are  of  large 
size.  There  are  remains  of  alxjut  19  vertebrae.  They  are  under  the 
average  size,  and  some  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  and 
phalanges  which  have  been  preserved  are  slender  bones.  The  epiphyses 
of  these  bones  have  united  so  that  the  person  cremated  had  reached 
adult  age. 

One  of  the  temporal  bones  is  represented  by  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions.  The  mastoid  process  is  very  slightly  developed,  and  this, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  slenderness  of  the  bones  of  hand  and 
foot,  and  the  complete  union  of  their  epiphyses,  point  to  the  individual 
having  been  a  woman. 

There  are  slight  green  stains  on  several  of  the  bones. 

As  the  urn  containing  this  large  deposit  was  of  exceptional  size,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  burnt  bones  represented  two  skeletons. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  greater  mass  of  fragments  than  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  cremation  of  a  single  person,  provided  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  skeleton  had  not  been  reduced  to  fine  ash.  The 
large  size  of  the  pieces,  and  the  number  of  vertebrae  which  have  not 
been  reduced  to  small  particles,  point  to  some  special  form  of  treatment. 
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sucli  as  a  less  fierce  lire  or  one  of  shorter  duratiou, 
executors  to  gather  the  remains  more  completely  toge 

No  single  fragment  which  can  be  identified  has 
cannot  }>e  reforre«l  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  botly,  s 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  deposit  represents  the  ci 
a  single  individual.     Again,  no  l)one  occurs  which  c 
that  of  an  animal. 

Urn  No.  4. — The  de}K)sit  found  in  association  wit 
mo  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  small  gravel  with  burnt 
with    the   stones.     When  collected,  the  osseous  fni> 
to  be  murh  broken  and  of  rather  darker  colour  than 
de{K>sits  already  <le8cril)ed,  a  fiict  which  is  explaineil  1 
that  they  had,  aeconling  to  the  account  given,  o««i:: 
the  soil  which  had  gained  access  through  the  br  -  = 
the  urn. 

Portions  of  the  l>ones  of   hand  and  foot   sb" 
had  united.     The   amount   of  osseous   debris  r 
re])rescnt  the  remains  of  an  entire  skeleton.     T 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  human  subject. 

J)cpOi*itf(  from  the  Pitn  round  Urn  No.  4.- 
me  in  two  lots  mixed  with  the  gravel  whicli  t- 
consist  largely  of  fine  osseous  debris  ami  tli- 
which  occur  in  the  urn  deposits.     They  li:i 
bones  deposited  in  the  soil,  but  in   evei\ 
with  the  08s<»0U8  remains  found  under  i' 
very  much  broken  up,  and  it  is  noticcMM- 
of  the  small  Iwnes  of  the  hand  and  fotJt  • 

Collected  together,  all  the  fragment- 
in  amount  the  mass  of  bones  in  thr 
certain  burnt  interments,  and  that  in 
in  point,  where  most  of  the  skeleto; 
into  the  urn.     In  cases  where  onlv  n 
appears  to   represent   the  result   rif 
supposed  that  much  of  the  bone  li:i 
the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be  su; 
difficulty  to  gather  the  finer  debv 
and  that  the  fragments  of  burii: 
represent  only  those  readily 
tliat  the  fragments  from  urn 
thev  at  all  exceed  in  amouii' 
would  suggest  iis  a  possibil  • 
tliJit  the  deposits  in  tb«»  I'i'-  • 
onlv  tlie  finer  debris  <«f  ::■■■  ■ 
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APPENDIX. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  to  throw  light  ou  the  nature  of  the 
material  of  the  four-plaited  cord  which  had  been  applied  to  the  wall  of 
Urn  No.  1. 

Impressions  on  soft  clay  of  various  similarly  plaited  vegetable  and 
animal  fibres  were  compare<l  with  the  ancient  markings,  and  some 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

Tendons  and  Fibres  of  Animal  Origin. — The  presence  of  strice  on  the 
ancient  markings  indicates  that  the  ancient  cord  consisted  of  either  four 
solid  strands  with  corrugated  surfaces,  or  of  four  strands  each  made  up 
of  a  number  of  filaments  twisted  upon  one  another.  Four  solid  strands, 
possessing  a  corrugated  surface  such  as  characterises  a  thickish  animal 
tendon,  would,  however,  give  more  continuous,  certainly  more  pro- 
nounced, strice  than  those  to  be  seen  on  the  ancient  markings.  The 
prehistoric  strand  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  not  solid,  but 
composed  of  a  number  of  filaments. 

A  cord  with  strands  of  horse  hairs  twisted  did  not  give  impressions 
like  the  urn  markings,  the  individual  hairs  producing  striw  far  too  clear 
and  harsh.  For  similar  reasons  human  hair  was  rejected,  as  not  among 
the  materials  probably  used  by  the  prehistoric  potter. 

Wool  presented  a  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  number  of  its  varieties 
and  the  various  methods  of  its  preparation.  Woollen  yarns,  oiled  and 
not  oiled,  "long"  and  "short,"  in  plies  of  three  and  four,  were  four- 
plaited  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  degree  of  compactness  of  the  original 
cord.  The  diflferent  yams,  while  in  each  case  giving  a  cord  of  the 
required  thickness,  betrayed  too  great  an  elasticity  and  an  insufficient 
power  of  resistance  when  pressed  against  the  clay,  and  gave  impressions 
much  less  definite  than  those  on  the  urn. 

But  a  more  noteworthy  difference  was  brouglit  out  between  the 
character  of  the  material  of  the  ancient  cord  and  that  of  the  woollen 
yarns  experimented  with.  The  wool  left  always  upon  the  clay  the 
impression  of  a  felted  surface,  caused  by  the  laminrn  or  feathery  off- 
shoots of  the  wool  getting  pressed  together  and  interlacing  themselves 
irregularly  at  the  moment  the  wool  was  pressed  into  the  clay.  Such 
felted  surface  is  not  observable  on  the  ancient  markings. 

Vegetable  Fibres. — A  plaiting  of  four  piths  of  the  common  rush 
(which  was  found  difficult  to  make,  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the 
material)  gave  impressions  too  large. 

As  there  were  found  at  Lochee  Crannog  (P.S.A.S.,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
198,  237,  and  246)  articles  like  fringes  or  girdles,  and  a  four-plaited 
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